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Note spy Lapy Ritcuin:—My father used to keep many of his papers 
in a square mahogany box which his publishers had once given him, 
and there for years the note-books have remained, together with the 
various diaries and the sketch-books and scraps of manuscript and 
packets of letters; there I have gone from time to time to consult the 
past and his written words and to clear up the various questions and 
problems which have arisen. 

NW hen 1 was asked if any manuseriy { re main d which might Ie of 
interest to readers, I remembered the story of the “ Knights of Borsellen,’* 
and, looking for it, I found folded up in the same parcel another manu 
script which had been also put away by him and forgotten till now and 


which is here aire n. Tn a corne? of an outer page he had written 


“ 


Cockney Travels.” Perhaps he never even read it again after writing 
if down. Writing especially in his early days—came to him as naturally 
as thir Ling did. The impre ssions arose continuously following one upon 
another: he must sometimes have written. heina alone. jor companionship, 
for his own satisfaction as well as at the calls of his prof: ssion. Though 
he knew the worth of his work. he set little store upon the details of i, 
and just as designs and drawings came to his pencil, so the images of life 
passed before him and were recorded. 

It was after this little journey that he crossed to Ireland and wrote the 
“Trish Sketch Book.’ Then followed “ Cornhill to Cairo” and “ Barry 
Lyndon,” the many plans and projects of that time in their turn, and 
as likely as not the “ Cockney Travels” passed from his mind. It will 
he seen that now and again there are passages and de scriptions of qreat 
heauty and feeling in these chapters. He was in trouble at the tim 
hut how charmingly the aspects of the world appear before his kind eyes! 
Take the description of the country round about Tintern Abbey, or that 
sketch of The Bonny Thatch interior. It all SCO0MLS nainted in bright 


harmonious color as we read, not in black and white only. a. ie 


* To be published for the first time in the July number of Harprer’s Maca 
ZINE, and concurrently in England in the Cornhill Magazine, in which the 
“ Cockney Travels ” will also appear. The Cornhill Magazine could scarcely be 
denied the pleasure of printing the last-found words of its first editor. 
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SPECULATIONS IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 


T is certain that in the midst of all 
the speculation, delightful as it is, ten 


minutes’ pause at Swindon, where 
there are twelve young women behind a 
counter covered with all sorts of good 
things which money may buy—ten min- 
utes’ stop at Swindon is by no means a 
disagreeable interruption to those who 
either have eaten no dinner, or have had 
the good fortune to gain an appetite since 
that meal. The little Quakers come back 
munching biscuits, the red-whiskered hero 
wipes away from his lips the froth of a 
pint of Dublin stout, a slight attempt at 
general conversation takes place, which is 
carried on for a while pretty briskly and 
audibly, because the Great Western seems 
to have over other lines of read this ad- 
vantage, that one ean speak without 
shouting, and be heard, too, so excellent- 
ly smooth and comfortable are the ear 
riages and the path over which they 
travel. But hush! In a few minutes the 
cursed engine sets up his horrible shriek, 
we enter into a tunnel three miles long, 
clap, clap! the great engine gall 
through the immense passage—render d 
visible by the carriage lamps, the darkness 
flashes swiftly by you all attempts at 
conversation are vain. I declare I think 
it is wicked to talk as one is rushing 
through one of those awful caverns with 
mountains piled above, and I have but 
a poor opinion of the quality of a 
man’s courage who can pass through 
such places without silence and awe. 
As long as people think fit to take 
the lives of criminals, these frightful 
tunnels would be good places for the 
operation; a man might be placed upon 
the top of a earriage (with his back, 
for merey’s sake, we will say, to the dark), 
looking at the light growing fainter at 
the tunnel’s end, and the horrible dark- 
ness closing round and conquering it; 
and—somewhere in the midst of the place 

just when the light was gone 

a sort of head-cutting machine might be 
tixed, caleulated just to take the patient 


at the neck, and against it the rush- 
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ing engine would come —.. . and it 
might scream and yell all the while in its 
own horrid unearthly fashion ... and 
when it issued out into the light again 
the man would be no more, and so no 
eye could see the murder done upon him. 
But this is always said to be mawkish 
sentimentality; well, I wish no man 
hanged, my humble desire goes no farther 
than that—and I confess honestly that I 
am frightened in one of those diabolical 
dark tunnels, which is very likely mawk- 
ish sentimentality and weakness, too. 

It is ill to quarrel with these rapid 
strides which the age is making, but can 
anybody look back to the dear old coach 
days and a modest nine miles an hour 
without regret? You take us from one 
place to another now, it is true, but where 
is the pleasure of traveling? And what 
greater pleasure in life was there than 
that to a hard-worked man come out of a 
city, to mount a coach, and to see the 
thousand incidents of the jolly road 
the fresh team at the changing places; 
the pretty girls at the roadside inn, for 
whom the coachman always had a wink; 
the fat pike-men smoking their pipes, or 
vawning at night after the guard’s horn 
had blown them out of bed, while the 
coach lamps were shining on the white 
bars of the turnpike, and the horses were 
surrounded by a sort of golden smoke ¢ 
Why, bless my soul, I reeollect going 
home for the holidays by the True Blue 
Coach, six inside—Bell and Crown at 
Holborn—and we were three-and-twenty 
hours, nearly, going to Bath! We left 
London at three, we refreshed ourselves at 
every stage on the way; and what a sup- 
per we had at Reading, and what a snug 
coffee-breakfast (the first of two) at an 
early hour some thirty miles on! In 
those days there was something like trav- 
cling; you were a part of the world, not 
out of it as on those secoundrelly iron 
rails; the people did not look like pyg- 
mies as they do now from the train win- 
dows, nor the cows to be about the size 
of mice; nor did you look down the chim- 
neys of Englishmen, as you do nowadays, 
but into their front drawing-room win- 


dows where the girls were sitting, who 
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blushed and affected to turn away as you 
flung them a kiss, and wondered who 
that charming strange young man could 
be. All this is gone. Grass grows on the 
Great North Road, comfortable old inns 
are desolate, all the snug bar tires out, all 
the gilt liquor-bottles mouldy, and creep- 
er { 


4 


and moss growing over the bar. You 
no longer travel now, you submit your 
body to be translated from on. spot to 
another, giving up your identity, your 
natural existence, during the time in 
which the translation takes place; you 
have no longer a sympathy with the road 
and the people among whom you travel 
the very few people who wait upon you 
are mere machines, for to the newfan- 
gled porters and policemen you are or- 
dered not to give money. Ah! old friends 
of the road, where are you? What a 
pleasant kindly relationship it was \ h 
subsisted between the traveller and you! 
What a deal of active good-will and lasting 
friendship did the gift of a shilling here 
and there engender! Why, if you gave a 
waiter half-a-crown you might kick him 
down-stairs, not that he was. servile 
or cowardly—only forbearing and good- 
humored, and, knowing your innate gen- 
erosity, willing to pardon your freaks. 
Think of the delightful descriptions of 
inns which Harry Fielding has left 
and even Toby Smollett, the humorous 
and cantankerous Seot! Well, the Cy- 
clopean ironmasters have stormed and 
taken that Heaven from us—that joyous 
Highroad Heaven, with all its fair inns 
and kind inhabitants—there are no sup- 
pers at the King’s Arms, Bagshot, any 
more; the Lion at Barnet has dropped his 
old tail forever; and as for the King’s 
Arms at Sevenoaks, I declare that only 
three weeks since I heard one of the 
daughters of the house playing a sonata 
of Thalberg’s, which she concluded with 
a neat Italian song from Norma! Where 
are the coachmen and all their coats? 
the barmaids and their red, smiling 
cheeks? the post-horn (first and second 
turn out), the comfortable old jingling 
yellow post-chaises and the posthoys? 
Let us hope that some other world has 
been found for them—some happy cloud, 
and to us unknown, post-futurum !—O fie! 
... Here the huge engine gives a last 
seream, and going slowly through an 
avenue of brick-kilns and flaming fur- 
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naces, and huge engines that have di- 
gested their red-hot loads of charcoal, we 
stop at a brilliant arcade, and the police 


men shout out BRISTOL. 
LI 


AT BRISTOL CITY 
The Royal Western Hotel is a_ vast 
edifice which will commodiously lodge 


the biggest traveler, and make a day at 
Bristol a very pleasant one to a stranger. 
The morning is well spent in a drive over 
the noble downs of Clifton, where the 
Bristol merchants have built for them 
selves a set of tine gleaming white palaces, 
where there is a Zoological Garden for 
those who have a desire to see the brute 
beasts, and 1agniticent prospects of rock, 
wood, and river for persons who prefer 
the picturesque 5 where the curious in 
doctor’s stuff may taste the waters of the 
springs, and individuals nautically in- 
clined have an opportunity of seeing the 
enormousest iron steamboat that ever was 
known. There are, moreover, to be visit- 
ed all sorts of fine terraces; we clamber 
up the steeps on which the new town is 
built, and below are the queerest streets 
of the old, with great gaunt haunted- 
looking lodging-houses in whieh our an- 
cestors took pleasure. Then there are the 
quays, with the Irish boat continually ar- 
riving; herds of pigs are discharged from 
the same, and the squeaking and grunt- 
ing of those quadrupeds, with the roars 
and gesticulations of their driver, are 
protitable subjects for observation, as need 
hardly here be said. Double is the excite- 
ment if one of those interesting passen- 
gers from Cork or Waterford happens to 
tumble into the water—no word of mine 
can paint the effect produced by an in- 
cident of this romantie nature, to which 
I had the fortune to be a witness. Tf the 
animal had not been saved TI should not. 
of course, have spoken of the matter in 
this light way, but saved he was. Alas! 
he is mostly pork by this time. Part of 
him has gone off in crackling unnatural 
ly stuffed with sage and onions, part of 
him is in the tub no doubt, in brine much 
salter than that from which he escaped. 
Of Bristol itself, although they say that 
of late years and since the alteration in 
West-Indian affairs its prosperity has 
greatly decreased, indeed one ean only 
say that it seems to bear its misfortunes 
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most cheerfully, and must have been s 


) 
rich as to have plenty to fall back upon 
when the evil day came. It is the most 
comfortable city I ever saw, with a plen- 
tiful florid John Bull appearance that 
does one good to see. The river seems 
wonderfully full of ships for a failing 
place, there is great bustle on the quays, 
and along them the most delightful old- 
fashioned warehouses, ale-houses, and 
quaint old shops with outlandish wares. 
India goods, feathers, parrots, shells, 
monkeys, old china—such things as old- 
fashioned mariners used to bring home 
from their voyages—perhaps they have 
never been sold since the old days; they 
look old and queer enough to make one 
think so. 

There are some grand houses, too, in 
the streets of the old English sort; with 
carved wood, and gables, and low porches, 
and the whole side of the houses covered 
with glass. Corn Street and Wine Street 
are rich-sounding names, and the streets 
so christened look becomingly prosperous. 
Here stand banks, commercial buildings, 
athenei::ns, and handsome rich-looking 
shops, not having the tawdry Regent 
Street splendor, but a comfort of their 
own. They look warm in spite of all that 
is said about the decadence of the town. 
The Bristolians have a proper contempt, 
as I should presume, for art (though I 
did not visit the Bristol Exhibition, which 
stands in a street on a steep hill near 
the hotel which appears to be entirely 
inhabited by doctors) ; but the print-shops 
were hung with the worst prints I ever 
saw—among them a series by a temper- 
ance painter representing the Drunkard’s 
Progress (very well meaning but most 
odious in execution); and I have caught a 
view of the same performances in many of 
the southern towns through which I have 
been. In the windows of the bookshops 
tracts and such sort of theology seemed 
to be the chief objects exhibited; numbers 
of Quakers were in the streets, numbers 
of men and ladies with dissenting physi- 
ognomies (though it may appear rather 
bold in a stranger to attempt to judge 
of people at first glance by the act of 
their clothes or the appearance of their 
hair and hats), and great numbers of 
chapels likewise flourished all about. 

I went to the Cathedral, a venerable 
old place, though of no great beauty, 


which stands on one side of a solemn- 
looking old square, with dark brick houses 
and large trees all around. The Square 
was pretty well filled with nurseries and 
their maids, but the Cathedral was quite 
empty. There were not four people, I 
think (besides the officials), to hear the 
service, of all the hundreds, thousands, 
swarming in the city. The organ is beau- 
tiful, the choruses of the anthem were 
charmingly sung by the boys of the choir, 
and there was a very old quavering tenor 
who piped out the solo parts with a voice 
woefully out of tune. I don’t know why, 
but there was something pleasant in the 
very badness of his singing. I felt a re- 
spect for the old tenor. He seemed to 
say, “ Here I am, I am a hundred years 
old, and have lost my voice long, long 
ago—but I am faithful to the old sing- 
ing-desk, though nobody eares for my 
singing, nor for what I sing. Go to the 
Ebenezer or the New Jerusalem, and you 
will hear five hundred lusty throats roar- 
ig, but of all the hundred thousand in 
this city not one is there to sing the good 
old anthems. I am the last of the chor- 
isters—the poor old worn-out Cathedral 
swan, and though I die I will sing!” 
So he quavered out Jubilate and Alleluia 
to the best of his weak old lungs, the boys 
taking their parts with their rich fresh 
soaring voices, and then talking aside to 
each other or looking quite indifferent. 
The moment the anthem was over, the or- 
ganist (or a respectable person in black 
whom I took to be the organist) slunk 
down the loft-stairs, and gave a smooth 
to his hat and went his way. He did not 
wait for the prayer. It has always been 
a wonder to me how people ever dare to 
do such a thing—turning their backs 
upon What no man writing lightly in a 
magazine has a right to name. I would 
lay a wager, however, that if a man were 
asked to dine with a duke he would not 
leave the table the moment he had eaten 
enough—he would wait at least until he 
had the signal for rising. It is only in 
cathedrals that gentlemen and ladies per- 
mit themselves this act of impertinence— 
dropping in just to the part of the feast 
they like, and then sauntering out again, 
as if they had honored the place by com- 
ing at all. I was pleased to see a little 
ragged beggar-boy with naked feet, who 
sate humbly in the transept, and waited 
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very attentively all the service through; 
and I should like to 


prince, and to have taken him to a bro- 
ker’s shop, and have given him a 


have been a great 
hand- 
of clothes with brass buttons, 
best of all 
As it was, I presented him with 
a slight donation of 
gift he seemed surprised. 
He would not have there to 
that is clear, for there were only four for 


some suit 
and the 
Bristol. 


pair bluchers in 


twopence, at which 
very much 
come be Z> 
a congregation besides himself. 

The church is decorated with some of 
the most hideous ornaments, of the fash- 
ion of some fifty or sixty years back 
urns and willows innumerable: with epi- 
taphs stating that Mr. This, late of the 
Island of Barbadoes, or Mr. Tother, late 
of Jamaica, buried near this spot. 
They were chiefly dedicated to persons of 
the West Indies Interest, who (from these 
documents) must 
the most and noble- 
minded creatures that ever adorned this 
or other 


have been without ex- 
ception virtuous 
There is a 
weak Basso Relievo by Bacon in honor 
of Sterne’s Mrs. 


any island. very 


Draper, and some stout 


old monuments of James and Eliza- 
beth’s time. 
ITI 
CHEPSTOW AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


The rain had poured heavily during the 
first day of our arrival at Chepstow, and 
it was vain to attempt to see any of the 
beauties of ‘the place; only the writer of 
this, having indiscreetly scrambled up a 
hill on the opposite bank of the Wye, 
had the pleasure of sitting perdu under 
a thick-set hedge for full an hour and a 
half while the rain poured down. As that 
great author sat under the hedge he had 
the misfortune to behold an artist, who 
had been perched upon a nook of the cliff 
making a drawing of the town, run away 
dripping, Nature having covered his draw- 
ing over with a transparent wash of her 
own preparing; and presently afterward 
the celebrated literary man, rising from 
his shelter as there was nothing else for it, 
had the good luck to find (though, to be 
sure, the good luck might have come a lit- 
tle earlier) that there was refuge hard by 
little that goes the 
pretty name of The Bonny Thatch. 

At The Bonny Thatch was a policeman 
drying his wet shins at a snug fire, and 
a pretty little coquette of a landlady’s 


in a ale-house by 
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daughter, a pretty maid, and a landlady 
who had been pretty once 
matter of that at this 

were, all seated in a window 
shelling pease. 


nay, is for the 
present writing; 
there they 
To them presently came 


through in who 


two ladies wet pattens, 
without ceremony began to arrange their 
garments in a little shed just outside the 
door, refusing, however, any offers of aid 
which some kind wags from within made 
them. An old dog lay asleep by the tire, 
on which a pot with a piece of bacon was 
boiling; near the dog, on a carved sort of 
that side of the 


bench along 
room, an old landlord was similarly dozing. 


goes one 


The room was just six feet two inches 
and three-quarters in height between the 
beams, and about nine feet square—dark, 
neat, pretty, and comfortable. I should 


have passed the day there with pleasure, 
for presently came, in various characters, 
a gentleman whose cart stood in the yard 
with a load of 
I am sorry to say tipsy, though 
at that early hour in the day; an old 
tramper with an oiled-skin hat on which 
was written “ One of Nelson’s veterans.” 
This old tramper, having had to do with 
brimstone and charcoal in his early life 
when the two sent forth shots among the 
French, was now. compelled to deal with 
the former articles in a much more hum- 
He had a little 


store of matches by which he made believe 


and who arrived coals; 


a laborer 


ble though useful shape. 
to get a livelihood, and accepted a six- 
pence with perfect willingness, uttering at 
the same time a long string of tabernacu- 
lar phrases which were by no means too 
pleasant to hear. Well, the lay preach- 
ers of denominations have done 
this for and the sacred of all 
names, which a man ought to go 
before he uttered, is bandied 
about by every prating vagabond with a 
familiarity that makes one sad to hear. 

I should like to have had this fellow 
out of the conventicle and upon the deck; 
he had served with Nelson and Colling- 
wood, he said, and afterward with Ad- 
miral made Lord Ex- 
mouth (please lay the emphasis on the 
mouth): but the fact the landlady, 
being a person of very genteel turn of 


faney 
us, most 
down on 


his knees 


Pellew, who was 


was, 


mind (indeed, as I learned afterward, she 
had been lady’s-maid to a_ respectable 
family), would not allow one to remain 


in the snug little Fieldingian kitchen, 
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but insisted that the gentleman should 
go and sit in an up-stairs room which 
she usually let to her lodgers. I could 
not but obey, and there found myself on 
a damp day looking upon Chepstow Cas- 
tle, or with the liberty to look at it if I 
chose; but as the rain was so strong that 
it was impossible to see it I preferred to 
read Mr. Lockhart’s Valerius, which I 
had the good luck to carry with me. And 
it is very probable that the reader would 
have been surprised by an elaborate criti- 
cism upon that book (which is full of 
learning and thought, and of passion and 
right feeling where the author dares to 
unlace himself to avow it, and the hero of 
which may be designated as a most gen- 
tlemanlike, correct, Bond Street Chris- 
tian)—I say that the reader might prob- 
ably have been charmed at the very next 
sentence by a criticism upon Valerius, 
had not the real owner of the lodgings at 
The Bonny Thatch come in to his apart- 
ment. It is a very snug and pretty one, 
but it appears the landlady, in her zeal 
to show what rooms she had, quite forgot 
the laws which make every man’s lodg- 
ing his castle, and introduced me to the 
privacy of another person. 

The only reply which the occupier of 
the room made was to offer me a dinner, 
and lend a cloak to go home in. May 
there be many such kind acquaintances 
for all wayfarers in this wide rainy 
world! The girl of The Bonny Thatch 
said that the price of his room and 
board (I will witness that I saw a most 
excellent repast consisting of a beefsteak, 
new potatoes, the very pease that I had 
the honor to see shelled, and the bacon 
that had just issued from the very pet 
before mentioned) —the price of two 
rooms and board is a guinea weekly. A 
guinea a week, think of that! At six 
hours from London, in the face of a 
beautiful landscape, in a little quiet 
shady hedge inn, with the Chepstow town 
and eastle before you, with the Wye 
running under them, and on the Wye 
the best salmon that was ever eaten in 
the world. 

A luneh at The Bonny Thateh, con- 
sisting of cheese, butter, bread, and ex- 
cellent hard cider, costs fourpence. But 
to return to the salmon. This is with- 
out contradiction the most delightful of 
all the varieties of the fish that I have 
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ever tasted. It is impossible to describe 
its treshness and beauty. It comes to you 
with all the dew upon it, as it were. It 
is almost a shame to put any sauce to it. 
it is best eaten with a little salt and a slice 
of bread. It leaves the inner man in an 
unspeakable state of rapture and ease and 
comfort. It remains upon the recollee- 
tion quite gratefully, as some joy which 
one has experienced and can’t forget, 
something for which one should be thank- 
ful always. You sneer—but why not? 
My good sir, the more good things a man 
can enjoy in life the better for him. Some 
men love whist, some fox-hunting, some 
geography, some love to read the Parlia- 
mentary Debates every evening—ought 
we to sneer at them? No, all these 
amusements are innocent in themselves 
(naturally used), and lucky he who ean 
be fond of the greatest number of them. 
Sut let it be distinetly understood that a 
man, though he speak kindly of former 
days passed in the company of Wye 
salmon, ought not to regret the same—no, 
though red-herrings were to be his lot. 


IV 
FINE WEATHER 

The next day (it was a Sunday) broke 
out in beautiful brilliancy; and we had 
the opportunity of seeing Chepstow Castle, 
and the neighboring lions. As for Chep- 
stow Castle, what to say of it? It stands 
on a height commanding the river and 
town, and there is an old gate of a pretty 
form of architecture at which we knocked 
for admittance. There is a erevice up 
above through which the porteullis chains 
were doubtless lowered; and two conven- 
ient holes, doubtless for pouring boiling 
lead, water, or other material on the heads 
of those persons who unduly requested 
an entrance. 

A little prim damsel came to the wick- 
et and said in a demure voice, “ The cas- 
tle is not shown on Sundays”; then, 
hearing certain monosyllabic remarks in 
which we professed (though very harm- 
lessly) to call down extreme punishment 
upon the eyes of the builders, owners, 
and oceupiers of the place, and hearing 
no doubt retreating footsteps, the damsel 
lifted up her voice again, and said, “ The 
castle is not shown on Sundays, unless 
to those who are going away,” wherewith 
the wicket was undone, and we mentally 
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recalled those invidious remarks which 
had been made about the proprietors and 
holders of the place. 

“ This,” said the damsel, looki 
solemnly, 


ivy To ind 


“ 


is the first court ”"—which was 
evident. There was a bright green lawn 
surrounded by gray towers and walls some 
twenty feet in height, here and there a 
walnut-tree growing—other trees in the 
enclosure, and ivy everywhere. 

Then we passed through a gate, and 
came to a second enclosure. ‘ This is the 
second court,” said the damsel, and so on 
until we came to the fourth eourt, Trom 
which we turned away, having seen all 
that was necessary, viz.—having mounted 
up certain stairs and peeped into certain 
holes commanding a view of the river, 
and so on. The evening sun was gilding 
the whole place with wonderful brillianey, 
and as one looked at the old towers gleam- 
ing in it, and the wooded banks, and the 
shining river, and the pale walnut-trees 
here and there, the scene very much re- 
sembled an evening on the Rhine. 

The keep tower is rather famous as the 
place of Harry Marten’s confinement. 
The stout old republican lay here for 
twenty years, leniently dealt with, until 
apoplexy seized him by the throat, and 
he lies buried in the church of Chepstow, 
a handsome and correct Norman struc- 
ture. It has been new-coated with stone, 
and the ancient architectural style well 
imitated. 1 here is a noble Norman arch 
at the tower of the chureh, and a pretty 
green cloister of trees that run through 
the echurehyard. This is strongly railed 
off trom the vulgar. Why? For a 
churehyard wall is always a pleasant one, 
and why should not little children play 
at hide-and-seek among the tombstones ? 
I saw some at that work in a churehyard 
at Bristol, and regretted not to be a didac- 
tic poet, else a sonnet with appropriate 
moralities might have been dashed off in 
the note-book instanter. 

As we came out of the eastle after the 
demure maid had shown it to us, de- 
scending by a pleasant grassy steep which 
leads to the gate, and thence to the places 
where the moat once was, but of which 
the only part that now has water in it is 
a sort of wash or pond on which some of 
the houses of the main street abut. And 
here we had an opportunity to see further 
instances of the propriety of the place: 
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for whereas certain little children were 
standing on the brink of this wash, 
amusing themselves on the calm summer 
evening (and what better amusement is 
there?) in flinging stones into the wash 
ind watching with delight the flops of the 
stones and the wonderful rings which, 
disappe aring, they make in the water 
behold along the wall which skirts the 
pond, and from a garden belonging to a 
prim white house with green blinds in the 
street hard by, there rushed a gentleman 
in dandified elothes, with his hat very 
much on one side, who began making a 
furious attack (in words) from his place 
on the wall, clenching his fist at the poor 
little rogues, mouthing at them, and using 
all sorts of fierce gesticulations. The 
boldest of the startled crew came forward, 
flung one more stone into the water, and 
then all of them strolled away: when, se 
ing himself master of the territory, the 
gentleman gave a scowl at us and, put 
ting his hands in his pockets, strutted 
hack over his \ all. 

I instantly knew who the fellow must 
he, and offered to bet the ore ntlemen pres 
ent that he was the attorney of the place, 
or, if they chose, proposed that we should 
go down and fling stones ourselves into 
the pond for half an hour, and if the 
young gentleman again presented him 
self, take an opportunity of picking a 
quarrel with him and mayhap sending 
him into the wash after the stones. What 
business had he to disturb little children 
in their play, that bullying, swaggering 
attorney? Why had they not as good a 
right to fling stones into the pond as he 
had to walk in his garden? It is but a 
publie horse-pond, to which the fellow has 
no claim (except in the way before stated), 
and I should like io know what more 
harmless moral sport there is than to fling 
stones into a pond? I should have won 
my bet, too; for we went round into the 
street and inquired of a woman standing 
near it whose was the handsome house ? 
She said it was Mr. Somebody’s the 
solicitor, and very much beloved and re 
spected that solicitor is no doubt. 

There is an old wall which rises at the 
back of the tower, and gives it a strong 
resemblance to some Rhenish fortified 
place; and skirting the wall among gar- 
dens and orchards rise many picturesque 
old gable-ended houses —among them 
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those of our inn, the George, which may 
be parenthetically recommended as one 
of the cleanest, neatest, cheerfulest, 
fresh-salmon-givingest inns to be found 
anywhere. 

In the streets and over the little shabby 
shops of the place, the names of Jenkins 
and Jones, of Price and Watkins, show 
you into what country you are coming— 
there is a suburb along the river with lit- 
tle quays and little oid faded storehouses, 


and a dry-dock, and a few small craft on 
the river, and here you see a few sailors 
lounging about with the fair companions 
of their leisure hours, and a few trades- 
men smoking pipes at little inns, an hos- 
tler in a white jacket, who has come out to 
give the dawg a bathe, some street boys 
swinging about on the bars of the dock; 
furthermore, a boat in the course of build- 
ing, of which the natives are very proud. 
High upon the Gloucester shore side of 
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the river are picturesque rocks and foli- 
age, and green fields, among which, on 
the calm Sunday evening, the young men 
and maidens of Chepstow may be seen 
to stroll. 

Such wonderful objects did we remark 
on our walk; likewise we had the oppor- 
tunity of listening as amateurs to a ser- 
mon from one of the score of little meet- 
ing-houses which are scattered through 
the place. The preacher was roaring in 
the old sickening tabernacle twang, roar- 
ing bad grammar in a bad West country 
accent, and speaking of the designs of 
Providence as if he were Heaven’s pri- 
vate secretary. It was better to be at the 
side of the pond seeing the children fling- 
ing stones into the water. 


V 
TINTERN ABBEY 
The excursion from Chepstow to Tin- 
tern is of the exact length and comfort to 
suit a Londoner’s taste. A fly, at a mod- 
erate remuneration, will “waft you,” as 
a celebrated author says of a ship, from 
the old town to the old abbey, and restore 
you to your inn in four hours, of which 
not minute has been tedious—the 
distance is about six miles, and the road 
lies huge bank that overlooks the 
: not so high, however, but that 
huge wall of rocks above, nobly 
foliage of a thousand different 
The river itself on which you 
look down flows through a peaceful flat 
of rich green pasture, on which diminu- 


one 


on a 
river Wye 
there is a 
clad with 


greens. 


tive cows are beheld grazing, and over 
which the sunshine and the shadow of the 
clouds chase each other as if in play. 
This table-land is walled round, too, by 
hills on the farther side; some of which 
slope partly down toward it, being covered 


from head to foot with noble verdure, 
while elsewhere long purple ridges of 


rocks rise up abruptly, their sides adorned 
here and there with creepers or scarred 
with huge fissures down which water has 
made its way. Above the rocks and their 
dark crests of trees extend in a long 
flashing line the Channel and the Severn, 
and in the extreme distance the soft pur- 
ple-gray hills of Gloucestershire stretch 
far away. There is almost every kind of 
natural beauty to be found along this 
little tract of country. The rocks as tall, 
Vor. CXXIII --No. 733.—2 
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the fields as green, the woods as rich, the 
river as meandering, as heart can desire; 
and if we were hinting humbly to find a 
fault it would be that the rocks do not 
look severe enough for rocks; they look 
like good-natured old guardians of the 
valley, rather than grim tyrants of it 
as if they could not heip smiling at the 
incomparable beauty and peacefulness of 
nd about. As for the foli- 
age, there must have been at least a thou- 
sand different greens in that glorious pal- 
ette, which Nature set for painting the 
scene, and the eye gazing on the wonder- 
ful difference and harmony of them is de- 
lighted and charmed, not dazzled or fa- 
tigued, with those brilliant variations 
which the great master of all artists plays 
for our delight. 

Within a few furlongs out of Chepstow 
the delightful view begins. You pass a 
little quiet Catholic chapel, and a pert- 
looking Independent brother by its side— 
then a rich green glade covered with all 
sorts of graceful trees and sloping down 
to the old castle, then a Gothic turnpike 
where a one-horse shay pays sixpence, and, 
presently after, a grand gate with two 
lions which guard the entrance to that 
famous Piercefield Park, the walk 
through which is celebrated throughout 
Europe. It was, perhaps, on account of 
this very reputation that we were glad 
to keep to the beaten track, and did not 
send in visiting-tickets to Squire Wells. 
There are things as 
are too handsome—such as 
temples—but it is best, 
pretermit this kind of criticism by in- 
nuendo, and simply discourse on 
we did see. 


the scene rot 


which 
with 
however, to 


such views 


lakes 


what 
We saw the village of Pierce- 
field, a pleasant village with a pleasant- 
looking reached another florid 
Gothie turnpike, and striking along the 


inn—we 


rock-road with the noble landseape just 
spoken of before us, presently we turned 
up a lane in which at 
were told and see the Wind 
Rock. This is one of the steepest of the 
rocks on the road and commands views 
from its summit stretching miles across 
land and water. The wood of the rock 
itself is beautiful, and a curious descent 
is practised down the almost perpendicu- 
lar steep by means of ingenious zigzag 
walks and rude steps down which a guide 
leads you. It is a delightful walk—de- 


a given place we 
to descend 
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lightful as you walk and delightful, I 
must confess, when you have done; in the 
first. place, there are all sorts of rocks and 
trees and caverns and wonderful creeping 
plants to see, and secondly, the walk is 
long, slippery, steep, and not altogether 
agreeable to cockney feet—a slip over a 
smooth root, or the giving way of a stone, 
might put an end to all bodily excursions 
for the future, whether up hill or down. 
I do not know the height of the Wind Cliff 
—the guide-book says it is “ most awful ” 
—hard to descend, still harder to mount; 
but there is a good-natured woman at the 
bottom who mounts most cheerfully for a 
shilling, and will do so many times in the 
day. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London would créver before they had as- 
cended a quarter of the number of steps. 
But let us consider, on the other hand, 
that Nature sets different tasks upon dif- 
ferent persons. Try the lady of the Wind 
Cliff at some of the duties which hard 
fate enjoins upon mayors and aldermen. 
’Tis probable that a week’s turtle would 
kill her outright. 

A remark, however, which for the sake 
of all obese travellers it is fair to make 
is this: that ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred the ascent of mountains so steep, so 
painful to the lungs of the tourist, brings 
no gratification to the eyes which may 
compensate for the hardships which the 
rest of the body endures. As a general 
rule avoid going up mountains and leave 
such recreations to leather-lunged stu- 
dents of the universities, men who find a 
gratification in killing themselves at a 
boat-race, or standing during a couple of 
the dog-days before or behind three yellow 
wickets at Lord’s. It is exercise that 
those people love for the most part who 
ascend mountains, not Nature, and I be- 
lieve the accounts they bring us down 
from Mont Blane, Himalaya peaks, etc., 
are pure fables; for if they said they saw 
the moon and the sun shining there to- 
gether, or discovered a frozen rainbow, 
how could we deny them? Well then, the 
fact is that the view from the summit of 
Wind Cliff is by no means so good as that 
from the base of it—you get a greater ex- 
panse, it is true, embracing the Severn, the 
Channel, the sea, and counties upon coun- 
ties of the land, but the objects are too 
numerous to be distinct, and the eye wan- 
ders perplexed over such vast tracts of 


landscape. At the foot of the rock, up and 
down which the worthy Monmouthshire 
lass trips so many times a day, is a pretty 
little toy of a cottage, containing a huge 
walnut-tree slab, being the section of an 
ancient tree that stood a few years back 
in Chepstow moat, and was blown down 
by a storm. The little rooms, seats, nay, 
chandeliers, of this cottage are all dainti- 
ly covered with moss, and the cottage is 
hidden from the road by a thicket of lau- 
rels; here parties may picnic at their leis- 
ure, and passing it on the next day, we 
heard issuing from the thicket the sound 
of a Welsh harp, a very old, feeble, and 
unsatisfactory instrument, that performed 
for a considerable period a certain tune 
called “ Poor Marianne,” that the British 
public has probably heard ere this. 

It appeared as we left Chepstow that a 
great missionary meeting was to be held 
there for taking into consideration the 
means of converting that benighted race 
the Choctaw Indians or it may have 
been the Mohicans—I am not sure of the 
tribe, but the announcement had set the 
whole country, it appeared, in motion, and 
for ten miles on the way to Monmouth we 
saw little dumpy double-bodied chaises 
lugging along the road, with weary ponies 
dragging honest clergymen’s families. 
Thus I had the opportunity to see many 
clergymen of the district, for all of whom 
Mr. Coachman had a respectful bow, and 
many of whose histories he was good 
enough to relate. At last came one cler- 
gyman with an honest smiling Parson 
Adams sort of face, and he was trudging 
on foot, and I have introduced him and 
the meeting, and all the clergy and +he 
cruelty-gigs, and the whole sentence out 
of compliment to a new contributor to 
this magazine,* Mr. Fitz-Boodle (to whom 
I beg to state that my name is Tit, not 
Tid-Marsh as he chooses to call me). Well, 
this honest parson trudging on foot eight 
miles to the meeting was smoking a pipe, 
as we clearly saw; but a dread of the 
world’s seorn got the better of him as he 
came up to the coach, and he absolutely 
put the filthy implement into his pocket, 
and walked by with as innocent a look as 
possible. Well might he be ashamed, and 
T have never been able to comprehend how 
a gentleman could indulge in such a hor- 

*Fraser’s Magazine, for which these 
Travels were probably intended. 
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rible practice; but I fear very much that 
the reverend gentleman as soon as we 
were past had his pipe out again; it would 
have burned his pockets else. 

A turn of the road brings you in sight 
of the green valley in which among or- 
chards and little cottages reposing under 
its shadow, the noble old abbey of Tintern 
rises up. The river, to which stretch 
pleasant green pastures, lies a couple of 
furlongs off, and the whole of the valley 
is surrounded by high hills of wood on 
either side of the stream which give to the 
Abbey and the lands about it a beautiful 
air of repose and comfort. What have 
been the outbuildings of the place have 
been fashioned into cottages, and the love- 
ly little village of Tintern climbs the rock 
a short distance up the river, where there 
seem to be one or two houses left almost 
as old and gray as the Abbey itself. 

I never saw such a magnificent elegance 
and simplicity in any Gothic building. 
All the ornaments, the windows, the arch- 
es of the quaint old doors rising up out 
of the brightest sward in the world, are 
wonderfully graceful and pure; nor could 
an architect, as I faney, do better than 
spend a couple of summer months at Tin- 
tern, and without’ having recourse to 
sketch-book, or rule and compass, stroll 
round and round the ruin all the day 
through, lie at his leisure in the neigh- 
boring croft and orchards, and fill his 
mind with the noble sentiment of the 
place. It is not disfigured by any of the 
elaborate architectural gewgaws and gro- 
tesque ornaments which one sees in the 
buildings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The whole structure and all 
parts of it are distinguished by the most 
high-bred propriety and simplicity. The 
common guide-books say that only twelve 
monks inhabited the vast Abbey; and here 
it is impossible to lay one’s hands upon 
other authorities to know what its rev- 
enue and history were, what wonders were 
worked by its shrine, or how any twelve 
happy Cistercians should come to inhabit 
a place of such prodigious grandeur. 
They must have been the finest gentlemen 
in Europe, these cowled Epicureans—that 
is clear. The whole place speaks of happy 
graceful reveries and pleasant contempla- 
tion. The landseape round about is beau- 
tiful enough to charm and satisfy the 
eye—green, peaceful, plenteous, full of 
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grace—orchards thick with fruit. fields 
covered with corn and fresh clover, a 
noble stream not too wide nor deep, but 
full of fish and beautifully clear—pleas- 
ant brooks and hills girding the valley 
round, and in the midst of it this noble 
structure. With such a delightful scene 
before him, a man could hardly wish for 
wider prospects, or even for sublimity and 
grandeur. What a life must those old 
monks have passed, but one day 


“ Bluff Harry broke into the space 
And turned the cowls adrift,” 


and handed over the revenues of the Ab- 
hey to one of the ancestors of his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, whom all tourists 
in this very neighborhood are bound to 
thank for the care which he has taken of 
their pleasures. 

A number of choristers clothed in black 
are still to be found in the Abbey church 
who exercise their throats all day long— 
there are a colony of jackdaws, who may 
be seen whistling round the Abbey pin- 
nacles, and heard chattering always; 
their very noise somehow adds to the 
agreeable silence, as you stand within 
and gaze in a sort of happy wonder upon 
the ruin. 

Let no man commit the impertinence 
to draw out a sketch-book—indeed, it is 
quite in vain to attempt by a few strokes 
of pen or pencil to give any description 
of this wonderful ruin; though the roof 
is gone, the church walls are entire, ivy 
covers some of them, and the arches, win- 
dows, and ornaments of many are com- 
plete; a delightful fine green carpet of 
grass covers the whole floor of the Abbey 
—designing its shape admirably, and 
painted continually, according to the po- 
sition of the sun, with the most beauti- 
ful silhouettes of the tracery of the win- 
dows and of the walls. Here and there 
in the grass appears the tomb of an abbot 
or monk, with worn-out black-letter in- 
scriptions of his title, and strange mys- 
tical crosses and croziers carved on the 
stone. Broken ornaments and capitals, 
old mutilated statues of warriors and 
priests, lie carefully piled up against col- 
umns; some of these are gone, but the 
bases of all remain, and give upon the 
green ground a plan of the old edifice. To 
the left from the great gate, and near the 
chancel, you issue into a little green 
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which conducted to the refectory, but of 
which some windows still remain; two or 
three vaulted chambers or cells are, how- 
ever, perfect, with strong groined roofs 
beautifully cut, in which you can still see 
the sharp strokes of the chisel. But how 
useless are descriptions of this sort! With 
Dugdale and a few books at the British 
Museum, one might make them far more 
accurate—and thus, having described as 
far as words will let one, not one soul who 
reads will have an idea of the place. 
However, let every man go and judge for 
himself, who has two days and three 
guineas to spare—especially, let all per- 
sons who have the habit of traveling 
abroad take this advice and see what won- 
derful, beautiful things are lying at hand 
at home, and may be reached between the 
hours of breakfast and dinner-time. 


VI 
BY COACH TO HEREFORD 

A coach bound to Monmouth and Here- 
ford passes Tintern at two o’clock, and 
the ride to the former place carries the 
traveler along the banks of the Wye, by a 
thousand delightful seenes of which, as 
has wisely been said concerning the view 
at Tintern, all description is vain. But 
the forest, forty miles of the fifty lying 
between Hereford and Chepstow, is so ex- 
ceedingly beautiful that when, at about 
ten miles from the last-named city, we 
found ourselves in an unambitious agree- 
able country with nothing peculiar in it 
except freshness and quiet and smiling 
cultivation, I felt quite relieved that my 
eyes were dazzled no more, and that we 
had almost done with beauties for the 
day. A man should not have too much of 
them who enjoys them very keenly, nor 
are those persons to be much envied who 
take holiday seampers across the Alps or 
on the Rhine, for they must either be 
bewildered when they come back again, 
or their senses must have been dull at 
starting, and their enjoyments not worth 
the sharing. 


Of the city of Hereford it behooves me 
to speak in terms of the most bitter rep- 
rehension. As you approach it from the 
other side of the view, the meadows, trees, 
and gardens on either side of the bank, 
the old towers and steeples of the city it- 





self, have a picturesque and cheerful look, 
which is, however, most grossly deceptive, 
as the traveler finds on making a more 
intimate acquaintance with the place. 
The houses are, for the most part, square, 
with small regular windows, of the hide- 
ous sort of style prevalent, say, in the 
year 1780, and they are formed of a sort 
of dirty crimson-colored brick, the most 
disagreeable to the eye of all brick I 
ever saw. 

The streets are wide and airy; but as 
the human subject looks most especially 
melancholy when, after being pulled down 
by a fever, he assumes the clothes which 
fitted him when his body was lusty and 
plump, so also the town of Hereford looks 
vastly too large for the dwindled inhabit- 
ants, and they the more woebegone and 
dismal on account of the vast size of the 
streets about them. The place is more 
dull even than any Continental provincial 
city, more still than Antwerp, but not so 
picturesque — single steps go pattering 
here and there over the sunny flags; 
erimson-brick houses to-let meet you ev- 
erywhere, with cracked windows letting 
in the air, and old, stingy, shabby-genteel 
doors with knockers rubbed and green 
paint turning blue. The numerous 
churches in the town keep up continual 
earillonades of bells—always a melan- 
choly, eremitical solitary music. The 
town looks like Sunday, in fact, and all 
the people gone to church. The people 
never come out of church, as I fancy, in 
this unorthodox shovel-hatted city, and 
it seems never to be Monday. 

The inn whither we went was quite in 
character—a house of the most melan- 
choly entertainment—a huge genteel edi- 
fice, too, with a shabby air of quality 
which rendered it, of course, doubly disa- 
greeable. Oh, my dear Mr. Beney, of the 
Hand and Scepter Inn, Southborough, 
near Tunbridge Wells, how I envied your 
snug smiling green parlor, your unosten- 
tatious ducks and green pease, your pret- 
ty garden and sparkling cider, your kind, 
bustling welcome, as well to travelers 
who preferred the genteel part of your 
house, as to him who alighted at your tap. 
Oh, BENEY! how I yearned for the 
Hand and Scepter Inn, in that huge, gen- 
teel hotel! The landlord who was stand- 
ing at the door received us with a solemn 
inclination of the head; he looked, dress- 
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ed, and smiled like an undertaker, and 
the landlady looked as if she had just 
stepped out of a coffin;—you passed 
through a huge, gloomy passage, by an old 
lofty, mouldy bar; old comfortless teacups 
and feeble custard-glasses were hanging 
round this tempting place, with a fine 
staircase branching away right and left 
to the bedrooms of the mansion. The 
coffee-room is one of those unhappy 
rooms of which I have seen a specimen at 
York, and is called a subscription coffee- 
room. There are no carpets, no chairs, 
no cushions even to the benches. The 
skin and bones of a coffee-room with a 
look of prim self-satisfaction that renders 
the place doubly odious. 

Looking out of the dismal window was 
the lifeless street, and hard by a huge 
church of the sarcophagus order of ar- 
chitecture, neat, plain, of a ghastly re- 
spectability. Two or three people were 
lolling in front of the hotel, an easy hos- 
tler or two, and a lazy clerk from a black, 
empty coach-oftice hard by, striped with a 
few old dirty coach-bills for ornament 
rather than for use. On the table oppo- 
site me was placed a pint decanter of 
sherry and two glasses; half the wine was 
left; the cheerfulness of the two drinkers 
had deserted them after they had taken 
each the half of a half-pint, or they were 
too respectable to indulge further. Whata 
scene! Hark! there is actually a carriage 
coming up the street—it comes, startling 
the echoes with a weak rattling jingle. It 
stops at the hotel. An old man in black 
is driving two old horses; a young gentle- 
man in profound mourning, with a pale 
face and a white neck-cloth, descends and 
gives his arm to an old gentleman, like- 
wise in mourning and evidently on the 
verge of death. By Heaven, it is too 
bad! Thinking there was some fatality 
hanging over me in the place, I made a 
rush for my hat, and went abroad into 
the streets. 

They were not much more cheerful, but 
at least the sun was shining his best and 
giving as gay an aspect as he could to 
this Herefordshire Palmyra. I passed a 
gaudy new Roman Catholic chapel paint- 
ed yellow, and so distinguished from the 
searlet abominations round about it. It 
has a cupola glistening with painted glass, 
and looks trim and prosperous. Hard by 
was @ religious bookshop, with “ Answers 
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to—Sibthorp’s pamphlets, why I have be- 
a Catholic.”—The 


come man had only 
these “ Answers,” he did not keep the 
pamphlets, but said the pamphlets con- 
tained a deal of extracts from it. Amia- 


ble propensity of the world to hear both 
sides of a question! 

The etymology of Hereford cannot be 
ascertained. Like many other places 
founded in a remote and obseure period, 
the particular circumstances which gave 
rise to the name have not been recorded; 
ingenious persons have, however, attempt 
ed to supply by conjecture what was 
wanting in information; yet, for want of 
the necessary data, their opinions have 
been various contradictions. The 
brated Camden thought that the name was 
derived from Areconium. Some persons 
have since supposed that it was derived 
from Here is a ford, or, Here I ford, 
words used by the Saxons when they dis- 
covered a ford. (Here follow more opin- 
ions.) . . . The different theories are 
given for the information of the in- 
genious inquirer in order that he may 
judge for himself. 

1. The Romans ealled the country 
Siluria, because they called the inhabit- 
ants Silures. Hereford has given birth 
to many Jaterary characters, among 
which was John Breton, or Britton, 
LL.D., who was preferred to the see of 
Hereford in the year 1268; he wrote a 
learned book called the “Laws of Eng- 
land” which is yet extant, 
some repute. 

Then come Adam de Orlton, Roger of 
Hereford (who wrote a treatise on polit- 
ical astronomy); Miles Smith, who wrote 
the “pious and excellent preface to the 
Bible”; Heraldry Gwillim, Humphrey 
Ely, a Roman exile, a professor of Civil 
Law at Lorrain about 1604; John Davis 
and Richard Gerthay, both celebrated in 
the art of Penmanship, David Garrick, 
John Phillips, the author of the celebrat- 
ed poem, “ Cyder,” who was not born in 
this county, and William Boome, Es- 
quire, who had formed the plan of the 
history of his county, a work for which 
he was eminently fit—but, as was to be 
regretted, he destroyed the MS. 

Bishop of the Diocese. The Bishop of 
H. on a vacaney of the see by death or 
translation is elected by the Dean and 
Chapter, when leave is given them by the 


cele- 


and is in 
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Crown to proceed to the election of a 
successor, and the person recommended 
by the Crown is he who is elected on 
the occasion. 


VII 
LOOKING BACK 

On coming to a long halt after this 
two or three days’ little journey, one looks 
back with a sort of wonder at the exceed- 
ing natural beauty of the country that we 
have had the good fortune to go through. 
People cry out about the Rhine and 
Switzerland, and make weary pilgrimages 
through flat dismal French provinces in 
bone-breaking diligences in order to reach 
the south of France—and here within six 
hours of Bow Church, for Chepstow is by 
the railroad no more, you commence upon 
a series of beautiful views such as I do 
believe are not to be surpassed in all Eu- 
rope—to be exceeded in sublimity no 
doubt, but not in wholesome manly 
freshness and beauty, if such epithets 
may be permitted. The ride from Shrews- 
bury to Chester to-day, though different 
in character, has not been in the least 
inferior in interest to the two former 
days’ jaunts; skirting some charming lit- 
tle lakes, and itself going over rather high 
and undulating ground! hanging round 
about it immense plains of extraordinary 
richness and verdure, bounded by purple 
fantastical-shaped mountains of Denbigh- 
shire and Merioneth, and lighted up by 
and relieved by every eaprice of shadow 
and sunshine. Every village that we 
passed through was a picture—huge trees 
shading old mouldering churches, pleas- 
ant country inns and clinking smithies 
by the roadside, sedate-looking gray farm- 
houses with ivied gable ends standing in 
the midst of their comfortable stacks, and 
farm buildings with close orchards round 
about. Then come the appropriate figures 
of such pleasing landseape—three or four 
children trolling out of a cottage gate, 
crowing and shouting as the gay coach 
went by; a stately-looking bay stallion 
with his flanks shining in the sun, that 
arches his great neck and begins to 
plunge at the passing coach. Yonder is a 
huge old mill with a great wheel, flapping 
and turning up diamonds out of a deep 
rushy black stream. The courtyard is full 
of sacks, and a cart or two stand in it— 
and at half a dozen of the queer little un- 


even windows you see as many of the 
miller’s men, all white with flour, and 
winking at the coach with the sun in their 
eyes. Yonder come half a dozen manly- 
looking fellows, strong men decently 
dressed in stout smock-frocks, who hold 
up their hats to the coach as we pass and 
look very piteously. We were half a mile 
away before I knew what they were—they 
were colliers out of employ, with no re- 
source but that, poor fellows, of holding 
out unavailing hats to coaches and starv- 
ing!—until it pleases God to send them 
work. The sight of them passed over the 
day’s pleasure like a cloud, and many a 
time have I thought of them since. What 
are they doing at this minute, those hon- 
est poor fellows? There they are, strong, 
willing, honest, and no bread! They 
starve, but they do not rob as we hear of: 
they are only faint and hungry, with sick 
wives and craving children. sitting deso- 
lately in empty cottages while we are 
calling for a fresh bottle. Well, they pine 
on, and do not rob that we know—taking 
from no man, though they have nothing. 
Would you who read this have so much 
forbearance? If your little children were 
to come up to you for bread and you had 
none of your own, after using all honest 
means to win it, would you, when it was 
refused you, get up and take it? If you 
did, sir, by heavens, I don’t think that 
you would be a whit less honest than you 
are now. But consider the example. 
Why, I suppose there are millions of men 
in England as bad off as starvation can 
ever make them, and yet they steal from 
no one. They are of the sort that we call 
“the unwashed ” and make jokes about, 
when they meet together in a miserable 
community of want and ruin, and talk of 
charters and people’s rights and altering 
the government of the land. They will 
listen to any one who seems to sympathize 
with them, and many a bawling knave has 
in consequence gained credit among them 
and used them for his purpose, and sub- 
sided into a placeman when he got his 
end. Well, let us.thank Heaven that the 
Houses of Parliament are sitting and 
voting, and that the funds are at 91, 
and, above all, that “the unwashed ” have 
not as yet lighted upon half a dozen lead- 
ers of prudence, energy, and daring to 
show us what the millions might do. And 
lest anybody should fancy that treason is 
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COCKNEY 


talked in a conservative magazine, and 
that the lower classes are excited to re- 
bellion by instigations of incendiary re- 
publicans who have crept into the ranks 
of the orthodox, let it be now at once 
stated that our prayer is not that the low- 
should rebel (for they would 
only be slaughtered and tyrannized over 


er classes 


even if they succeeded, and no richer a 
year afterward than are 
our prayer is not that the poor should re- 
bel, but that the rich should help them ere 
they do rebel. Are there no means of re- 
lief to be found? Cannot money, which 
is found for everything else in England, 
he found, if not for charity, at least for 
tnat most selfish of all purposes, to keep 
what we have got? 


they now )— 


If we have a fancy to 


go te Birmingham in four hours instead 
of ten—quick! we can bring 
twenty millions of sovereigns 
out of our pockets and _ the 


thing is done. If we think that 
negro slavery is a crime un- 
worthy any longer to be com- 
mitted by the English 
nation, we open our purses and 
liberate a whole enslaved race 
in a year. If we have 


zreat 


reason to re- 
gret. that distant savages, the Hotten- 
tots or the Ashantees, thé man-eaters 
of the Pacific Islands, or the gipsies 


in Spain, or the black palm-oil mer- 
chants on the banks of the Niger, are la- 
boring in darkness and error, which the 
light of the Gospel would dispe!—meet- 
ings are held, Exeter Halls are filled, 
preachers of all denominations lift up 
their voices, good ladies go forth from 
tea table to tea table, from Putney to 
Penzance, preaching their kind crusade 
of charity, and money is found and mis- 
sionaries are sent forth. Walking this 
evening through Liverpool, and seeing 
magnificent railroads, docks, custom- 
houses, and likewise places of worship of 
all sorts — Independents, Baptists, Ebe- 
nezers, and every fancy denomination—I 
could not help thinking of the poor col- 
liers we had passed in the midst of their 
millions of brethren, starving like them 
at the gate of wealth. At almost all the 
corners are to be found placards regard- 
ing benighted Ashantees or other dusky 
infidels; before the window where this is 
written is a ferry which has been given 
up now, but on which the proprietors 
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spent no less than fifty thousand pounds 

all of which proves that on the moment 
the English fancy a thing is to be done 
the money is found for it. Pray Heaven 
that we may soon take it into our heads 
that the country is starving and that the 


good brave people so suffering deserve 
every sympathy for the forbearance 


In 
Yorwly » 


THE MENU.—SKETCH BY THACKERAY 


which they have shown hitherto: that if 
we do not speedily help them they will help 
themselves, when stocks and docks and 
banks and mills and Houses of Parlia- 
ment may all perish in the riot, and then 
that for many years we shall never have 
an opportunity of making another spec- 
ulation, of building one such more rail- 
road, or saving one more Ashantee from 
perdition. , 

All this may be said to have little to do 
with a ride on the box of a coach, nor is 
it certainly a particularly accurate descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the counties of 
Salop, Denbigh, and Cheshire; but the 
country is so wonderfully rich and beauti- 
ful that the aspect of misery touches one 
only the more keenly, and I am ashamed 
to think that the coach should have over- 
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taken those poor colliers, with twelve hap- 
py, prosperous people in and outside of it, 
and yet that the poor fellows should not 
have had a single shilling from us to get 
them a day’s bread. 

To return to the coach: there is a re- 
mark which requires the attention of all 
economists, and that is that the seat upon 
the box is by far the most expensive po- 
sition on the outside of the coach. In 
the first place, in order to secure that 
eminence you are obliged to pay a fee t 
the coach-porter; and, secondly, during 
the ride you come to be so intimately ac- 
quainted with the gentleman on your 
right who holds the whip, and to have 
such a sincere liking for him in most in- 
stances, that it is impossible to fob him 
off with a mere shilling, as a man would 
do who had his seat behind. The coach- 
man of the Chester and Shrewsbury mail 
yesterday did a very kind, pretty, and 
skilful thing. The coach was going along 
the road at a gallop (it performs the 
journey of forty miles with many long 
stoppages on the road in four hours), 
when suddenly it pleased a little urchin 
of three years old, who was some way 
ahead, to cross the road; this act of brava- 
do was effectually performed, and the lit- 
tle wretch had the pleasure of landing 
safely at the left-hand bank of the road. 
But example is dangerous, and the child 
of three having made its run, her sister, 
a little toddling white-headed baby of 
some twenty months (pater sum, nihil 
paternum a me alienum puto), must needs 
follow the elder’s course, and began trot- 
ting across the road too, its little round 
arms lifted up, and its little white locks 
shaking and shining in the sun. The 
coach was terrifically near and the pace 
very fost, and if an amateur coachman 
had had hold of the reins the last day of 
that poor little tottering baby had come; 
but, thank Heaven, I have no ambition 
that way (indeed, beyond twice knocking 
off the steps of a cab against lamp- 
posts, I have no exploits of the kind to 
boast of), and thank Heaven, too, the 
man driving was a most skilful prac- 
titioner of his art—he managed to slacken 
the pace of his team somewhat, and as 
the child by the time we came up was in 
the middle of the road, he turned his 
horses beautifully round it and at a few 
inches from it, and passed on, as the poor 
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little creature did, toddling along quite 
unconscious and making little jumps to- 
ward its elder sister. My first wish, I 
must confess, was to jump off the coach 
and bestow a sound and sudden whipping 
upon the senior urchin, as a caution to 
it henceforth and forever; but the worthy 
coachman was a great deal more gentle. 
“ Are you the mother of that child?’ was 
all he said to a woman who was standing 
near, and directly he had his horses going 
twelve miles an hour again. By heavens! 
There is a deal of love and kindness in 
this world, and it is hard to think that 
the frank and jolly race of coachmen is 
destined to disappear. 

Twenty-one miles before we reached 
Chester we had a clear view of its blue 
towers in the distance; and after pass- 
ing numberless picturesque villages, old 
churches, neat mansions, rich fields cov- 
ered with green corn or sweet-smelling 
new-mown hay, after going through the 
town of Wrexham—which in spite of its 
beautiful church is as dingy and ugly as 
Ludlow is trim and pretty—we came op- 
posite a grand pseudo-Gothie lodge, under 
the arch of which we saw an immense 
blazing gravel road leading straight for 
two miles to Eaton Hall, of the parapets 
and pinnacles of which we caught an out- 
line, for the sun was shining behind the 
house, of which we had a silhouette in 
the deepest purple. 

Eaton Hall is within a couple of miles 
of Chester; another lodge leading to it 
is close by the town, a grand Gothic sort 
of castellated gate too, which the coach- 
man said (and I believe every word that 
coachman said) cost twenty thousand 
pounds. Then we went over a noble 
bridge across the Dee, having the great 
red castle to our right, in the yard of 
which many recruits were performing 
their exercise, and I saw a 
whole squad of them in white 
jackets laboriously placed in 
the following elegant attitude: 

Fancy, a hundred young heroes stand- 
ing for five minutes in so natural and 
ingenious a position. 


NOTE BY LADY RITCHIE 


This seems an appropriate place to 
quote a letter written by my father to 
Edward Fitzgerald. It must have been 
written immediately after the “ Cockney 
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uly 4, 1842. 
MY DEAR YEDWARD,—IL am _ just 
come after a delightful tower to Chepstow, 
Bristol, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Liv- 


erpool, Llangollen, and Wales in general—lI 


OLD 
Chester, 


found your dismal letter waiting on arrival 


here. What the deuce are you in the dumps 
for? Don’t flatter yourself but that I'll get 
on very well without you. Such a place as 


this Hotel itself! 
about 


enough to make a chapter 
such filth, ruin, and liberality. 


Oh my dear friend, pray heaven on bend- 
ed knee that to-night when I go to bed I 
find no. Have you remarked that the 


little ones of all sting worst! 
[For drawing of chamber-maid see page 10.] 


Oo give idea 


I wanted t an of the 
splendor of the chamber-maid at Chthlangoth 


you 


len;—The most sumptuous creature. Yel- 
low-haired, brown-eyed, dazzling fair, with a 
neck like a marble pillar, and a busk, O 
heavens! 

I wrote a poem in the Llangollen Album 


as follows: 
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\ better glass nor a better Pipe 
I never had in all my life. 
Saml. Rogers.” 
Likewise a series of remarks by Thos. 


Moore, beginning, “ There is a little yellow 


bird frequenting the cataracts of the Tigris, 


where it empties itself into the Jabreez 
Lake,” ete. What nonsense is all this to 
write—well, but the fact is, | am just dis 
jointed after the (voyage), my legs rocking 
about like a tipthy bal from the effeklth of 


the thleamer, and | can’t get to put down a 


sentence decently, and sha’n’t be able to for 
a couple of days or so. But | just wanted 
to shake hands with somebody, however, far 


icross the 


water, 


(He has been very good-naturedly to eall 
and see if | had arrived.) , 

Your Unele’s letter I have sent off with 
my ecard pronounced here with that shuper- 
fine elegance “ kyard ”—Stuff, there 1 go 
gain. Well there | go again. It’s a queer 
state of mind to be sure 

God bless you, W. M. T. 

P.S.—I wish you could see the apotheosis 


of William IV. represented on the ceiling of 
: 2 


a most accurate copy of it fixing up easels, 


the coffee-room: such a picture shall get 


telescope s, ete. 








May Iverson Writes a Play 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


NE Saturday afternoon in Jan- 
uary a strange thing happened at 
St. Katharine’s. I was left alone. 
The gentle reader cannot possibly un- 
derstand how unusual this was, so I 
will explain. Saturday is a half-holiday, 
and we girls have it to ourselves. What 
Mabel Blossom ealls “the racking brain- 
strain of the week” is over. We haven't 
even a study-hour between dinner at one 
o'clock and supper at six. All we have 
to do is to exercise in the gymnasium or 
out in the grounds, and write home let- 
ters, and call on dear companions in the 
infirmary and read to them, and clear 
uit our bureau drawers and closets, and 
mend our clothes, and practise an hour 
if we are studying music. So usually 
Mabel Blossom and Maudie Joyce and 
Mabel Muriel Murphy and Kittie James 
drop into my room about half past one, 
and we five girls are together from that 
time till the supper bell rings at six. 
Other girls come and go. Adeline 
Thurston arrives to read her latest poem 
ts faults, 
which I do with the noble candor of true 
friendship. Janet Trelawney is pretty 


to us and have me point out 


sure to rush in and out again on her way 
somewhere else, and about four o’cloek 
lots more come, full of the beautiful hope 
that I may have a new story ready to 
read to them. Besides, the Minims keep 
trotting in to have me mend a pinafore 
or sew on a button or something—so the 
afternoon, which the nuns expect us to 
fill with Thought and Communion with 
our Souls, is really interesting. 

But this particular day not a single 
person came near me. At first I didn’t 
notice it. IT had thought some beautiful 
thoughts during the week, and I hadn't 
had time to write them down. I got 
my note-book and did it then. After 
that I serubbed my fingers with lemon 
juice till I cleaned off some ink stains 
that had been there since the day before, 
and I sewed ruching in the necks of three 





blouses. Just as I finished sewing in 
the last piece of ruching the elock struck 
three, and you'd better believe I was sur- 
prised. I felt “like one who treads alone 
some banquet-hall deserted,” as the poet 
says. IL listened for girlish voices and 
footsteps in the hall. There weren’t any. 
1 got up and took off my sewing apron, 
and put my needle neatly away in the 
under side of the table-searf, where Sister 
Harmona wouldn’t see it when she made 
her evening inspection, and I went 
straight to Maudie Joyee’s room. When 
1 got there | rapped, of course, but there 
was no answer. | opened the door and 
went in. 

Maudie Joyee was sitting at her desk 
with a pen in her hand. Mabel Blossom 
was sitting close beside her, holding a 
bottle of ink so Maudie could put her 
pen in it when she wanted to. They both 
looked straight past me with glassy eyes, 
like Banquo’s ghost at the party. Well 
did I know what such looks meant. They 
had a plot inside of them; they wer pro- 
ducing literature. 

I opened the door (I had closed it be- 
hind me when I entered), and I started 
to reverently withdraw. I was ashamed 
of the noise my shoes made on Maudie’s 
floor. Who, indeed, can understand the 
crime of interrupting Art if a fellow 
Literary Artist cannot? I put my finger 
on my lips and shook my head to show 
I didn’t expect them to speak, and I was 
’most over the sill on my way out when 
Maudie spoke. 

“We're writing a play,” she said, in 
a hushed voice. 

i nodded. Then I closed the door very 
softly and went along down the hall to 
Mabel Muriel Murphy’s room. I knocked, 
and Mabel Muriel’s voice told me to come 
in; so I went. She was sitting on the 
window-seat, with a towel around her 
head. She had a pen in her hand, and the 
very biggest bottle of ink beside her that ] 
ever saw. There were stacks and stacks 
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WERE WRITING A 


of paper on the floor, and I saw that they 
were virgin sheets, to be filled by Mabel 
Muriel. I stood by the door, holding the 
knob in my hand. 
“Which is it 
Mabel 


going to be?” I whis 


pered to Muriel. “A = story or 
a play?” 

Mabel Muriel didn’t answer till 
had tied another knot in the 


She 


she 
towel around 
looked pale and worried, 


her he ad. 


but her lips were set the way they were 


two vears ayo when she decided she would 
be a lady, like Sister Edna, and went to 
work and made herself one. 

“ It’s 
then, 


going to be a 
doggedly; and I knew it surely 
was. When Mabel Muriel Murphy looked 
that Little did 
I wot, alas, what those things were 
to be. I her a 
closed the door and went 
kind of 


my school companions doing such work 


play,” she said 


way, things happened. 
going 


threw loving 


and 


kiss, 
away. It was 


strange and 


unsettling to hav 
without me, and without even ashing 
It made me have a sinking feeling in my 
But there place I 
IL eould go and find what my 
mother, calls 


me. 


stomach. was one 


knew dear 
‘old-time hospitality, and 
the true social Mamma is al 
ways mourning because there aren’t any 
social graces any but she 
feel lots better if ever called on 
Kittie James. Kittie always acts as if 
one call made a party. 


greet 


graces.” 
more, would 
she 


She gets up to 
you, and she pulls out best 
and makes and 
every now to hug you 


her 
tea or chocolate, 
and then 
She makes you feel that when you came 


chair, 
stops 


to see her you planted a seed in her heart 

that blossom into the 

noble, unseltish deed. 
Kittie’s room is quite 


will memory of a 


a long way from 
mine—a block and a half, 
ither hall. 
ir hall Kittie’s, we can 
Kittie is making, 
girl is thus led there by 
who didn’t 


reallv—oftf an- 
from 
the 


many a 


Usuallv, when we turn 


into smell 
fudge and 
Inerring instinct 
intend to 
she started out. But 
fudge 
rible suspicion clutched at my heart. 
What if Kittie but I checked 
the morbid tho Whatever Kittie 
James felt 


That shows 


go near Kittie when 
to-day there was no 


smell of or anything else. A ter 


lam Ss 
ight. 


might be doing, | sure she 


would nof be writing a play. 


how little we know, alas! about our 


child, 


an I am, and 


very 


wn. Kittie is lke my own for 
she is two vears vounger th 
1 have thought all her tho 
came to St. 


knocked at 


ihts for her 


ever since Sie 


Yet when | 


the re shi 


Katharine’s. 
Kittie’s door, 
a geography on her 
sheet of 


was, with 


knee, and a great big white 


paper on the geography, and 
that she was chewing on as 
te | uld. 
from it. jumped up the minute she 
me, and spilled the geography and 
the paper, and started toward me, but I 
checked 


a pencil in 
her mouth, 
hard as she ler lips were black 
She 
saw 
her with a and 
Kittie said it was 


long sigh, 


royal gesture 
asked if it was a play. 


Then 


mured 


she sighed a and mur 

that it easy when 
watched them in the theater, but it 
different 


things for 


seemed you 


was 
strangely 


when tried to 


Though 


you 


write them to say. 
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she was polite from instinct, she didn’t 
really seem to know I was there; so I 
went away. 

After that, there was no-sense in going 
to the other girls’ rooms. I knew what 
they would be doing, for anything of that 
kind spreads in St. Katharine’s, when it 
begins, like measles 
among the Minims. 
It had, too. I went 
back to my own room, 
and found little Josie 
Marshall, one of the 
dearest of the Minims, 
waiting for me. She 
is eight, but she looks 
about six, and she has 
great big brown eyes 
like an angel’s, and 
dimples in her cheeks, 
and the most adorable 
expression, and there’s 
hardly a minute of the 
day when that child 
isn’t doing something 
she oughtn’t to. One 
nun, Sister Gregory, 
follows her ‘round 
most of the time. 
Mabel Blossom = says 
Sister Gregory has the 
most interesting life 





I sat down hard. I had to. It was 
indeed well that a chair was near me. 
Then I took Josie’s dimpled hands and 
drew her to my knee and looked deep 
into her eyes and told her to fear 
not, but to tell me the whole, the ter- 
rible truth. Was she writing a play? 

Josie cried and said 
she was, and that Hat- 
tie Smith was, too, 
and little Hilda Mar- 
tin and Ethel Catlin. 
She said they heard 
that all the big girls 
were writing plays 
that day, to surprise 
me. (Of course Maudie 
couldn't keep the se- 
cret!) Josie said the 
Minims wanted to sur- 
prise me, too. I saw 
then that the plays 
would have to run 
their course, like 
whooping-cough, so I 
gave Josie some ad- 
vice and let her go. 
I urged her to wait 
nineteen years and 
finish her play, but 
Josie said she didn’t 
want to. She went 





at St. Katharine’s, = away with her dress 
and I think she has; == mended, and I trust 
but she gets sick ev- — _ t I need not tell the 
ery little while, and gentle reader what I 
then two other Sis- SITTING ON THE WINDOW-SBAT did next. I wrote a 


ters have to take care 
of Josie for a while. 

Josie got up very politely as soon as 
I came into the room, and asked me to 
sew a long rip in her dress before Sister 
Gregory saw it. While I was deing it 
I noticed something in Josie’s hand, and 
I asked her what it was. She got red, 
and wouldn't tell, and held on to it tight; 
so I thought it was a snake or a mouse 
or a spider, or perhaps all of them, 
wrapped up in a paper to frighten Sister 
Gregory. I made Josie show it to me, 
and at last she opened her hand, and 
held out a big sheet of paper. I read: 

“War no, cryp THE KINK, TAK THE 
PRINCIS TO THE DUDGEN SELL.” 

The printed letters straggled down the 
page as if they were ashamed and were 
trying to go somewhere else. 





WITH A TOWEL AROUND HER HEAD 


play myself. I 

thought it would be 
interesting to do it while the rest were 
trying to, and it was. But I didn’t 
finish it that afternoon. I gave it some 
more time, afterward. 

Kittie James dropped her play the next 
week. She said she had finished the be- 
ginning of the first act and then she lost 
interest in it. Maudie Joyee and Mabel 
Blossom finished two acts. Their play 
was going to have five acts altogether, 
so Maudie wrote the first and Mabel 
wrote the second; after that they had such 
entirely different ideas about the third act 
that they had to give up the whole thing, 
and they hardly spoke to each other for 
a week. They both came and _ talked 
to me about it, but I was too busy to 
take much interest in their childish prat- 
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MAY IVERSON WRITES A PLAY 2: 


tle. I was writing my own play, and 
was almost at the end of my third act. 
If only I had known what to do then, | 
could have finished it. Sut I didn’t, so 
it languished, and my heroine did things 


I didn’t want her to do, and of course 


| got low in my mind and gloomy 
and morbid, the way any Literary 
Artist would when the leading character 
in his play sits down on his plot and 
ybseures it. 

While I was wandering o’er the campus 
one day with Mabel Blossom, Kittie James 
came running toward me, waving a letter 
above her head. Mabel and I were trying 
a thrilling experiment in psychanalysis. 
You know what that is. Some scientific 
person utters one word to you, and you 
utter the word it makes you think of. 
Then the scientifie person knows every 
single secret of your soul. We had read an 
article about it in a magazine, so we tried 
it and found it was perfectly true. For 
instanee, Mabel gave me the word pig, 
and I said pen without hesitating an 
instant. That showed her I was an au- 
thor. Don’t you see? If I hadn’t been, 
I might have said sty. 

We were very much excited and didn’t 
want to be interrupted, but Kittie got to 
us, out of breath, and read her letter aloud, 
between gasps. It was from her brother- 
in-law, George Morgan, and this is what 
he wrote. I have it yet, among my very 
dearest treasures, and I could get it and 
copy it if I needed to, but I don't. I 
know its beautiful words by heart. 


Dear Kirtir,—Josephine and I think 
it’s about time you had a rest and some 
innocent pleasure, so we want you to come 
to us Friday night and stay till Monday. 
Bring May Iverson with you. Tell May 
to bring her play. She can read it to 
us on the way from the station. If it’s 
as good as her stories, I don’t want to 
wait any longer than that. Tell May I 
have read Shakespeare, Henry James, 
Turgenieff, and Laura Jean Libbey, and 
she can take it from me—she has them 
beaten to a frazzle. 

I'll meet you at the train Friday 
night at six. Josephine is writing 
Mother Ernesta to-day, so it’s sure to be 
all right. 

Your affectionate brother, 
GEORGE. 


You can imagine our emotions—esp 
cially mine. Even Mabel was excited. 
Ofttimes I have told the reader how 
desolate is the Artist’s soul; but in that 
glorious moment it seemed that if ther« 
were only me and George Morgan in thi 
world, there would be people enough 
Then I thought of Josephine, his wife, 
so I added her and Kittie; but only out of 
politeness, and not because T needed them. 

True to his plighted word, George was 
waiting for us at the station when our 
train got in. I had my play in my 
traveling-case, and two new stories, and 
three plots to tell him besides. But | 
decided not to read the play to him in 
the carriage on the way from the station, 
as there might be disturbing noises in 
the streets. | explained this to him as 
soon as we arrived, and he agreed with 
me. He said, very seriously indeed, that 
we couldn’t be too eareful about plots, 
and that it would be simply awful if the 
coachman heard my plet and wrote a 
play of his own on it the next day. He 
said the newspapers were full of such 
sad instances. He took us both that night 
to hear a perfectly beautiful concert. Of 
course | thought about my Art every 
minute I was there. Musie has charms 
to soothe the savage soul, but few realize 
how much it helps with plots, too. I 
thought of nine. 

The next morning at breakfast George 
said he had a serious 
problem to decide, and i 4 
he wished we would ry" 


help him. He said he i} 
intended to give us iF 


most of his time while 
we were his guests, and eg 





THERE WAS KITTIE WITH A PENCIL IN HER MOUTH 
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to fill the days and evenings with pleasing 
diversions; sO he and Josephine were 
voing to take us to the matinée that after 
noon, and to the theater again in th 
evening. But he said he was a litt 
doubtful about what to do for us that 
morning, because there were two claims 
o1 equal interest. Ile said it just that 
way. Then he added that one of the 
plans was to take us out on the South 
Side and let us look at a man who had 
never written a play. He explained that 
we would have to go that morning or not 
at all, because undoubtedly by afternoon 
the man would have begun a play. Kittie 
said the man would not interest her at 
all; she knew lots of folks who had never 
written plays. But all of a sudden she 
remembered St. Katharine’s, and a heavy 
silence fell on he r, and I asked Mr. Mor- 
gan what the other thing was. 

Ile said it was to see the rehearsal of 
a real play one of his friends had written. 


It was being rehearsed at a down-town 


theater, and he had permission to go at 
ten o'clock and take us, but he added po- 
litely that, of co irse, he didn’t want to 
bore us. Then he laughed and told me 
the wouldn’t need eleetrie lights in 
Chicago that night if my eyes stayed the 
way they were. I was holding on to my 
chair with both hands so I wouldn't 
j imp. I never felt so excited in my life. 
To see real na real 
theater, practising on a real pla’—well, 
Vil just leave a littl space in here, and 


actors and actresses, 


the reader can write in the thoughts he 
thinks I thought 


I asked George if the author of the play 
would be there, and he said we might be 
able to find him if 
we gave all our time 
to it and _ looked 
long and earnestly. 
ar asked Josephine 
if it would be well 
to make the oecea 
sion a sporting 
event by offering a 
prize {4 finding 
the author, or let 
ting us hunt for 
him, like Easter 
eggs; but I said at 


onee that I'd rather 


sent the play, and HE OFFERED TO TAKE 
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Kittie said she would, too. Then Jo- 
sephine told George to behave while we 
were gone, and we raced off to get our 
hats and coats. 

[ will not pause to describe the crowded 
streets or the prancing steeds and well 
dressed throngs we saw as we went our 
way. Kittie and I didn’t like their clothes 
very much. Besides, when I get deep 
into my plot I always want to go right 
If vou don’t, it’s like offering 
a baby a bottle and suddenly dragging 
him away from it to look at a woolly 


on down. 


lamb he doesn’t love at that supreme mo 
ment. At least that’s the way I feel when 
real authors suspend their heroine over 
the terrible chasm by one golden lock, and 
then start in and deseribe scenery awhile. 

So Kittie and George Morgan and | 
got to the theater as quickly as we could, 
and George pulled a bell in a little side 
gate, and a cross old man opened it for us 
and looked surprised and disapproving. 
But George handed him a eard, and we 
went down a cement alley and into a 
dark hall, and finally out on a big gloomy 
stage, with ten or twelve men and women 
on it. They all wore coats and hats and 
seemed cold and sad. One woman sat in the 










US TO SEE THE REHEARSAL OF A REAL PLAY 
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of the stage, with her back close 
footlights, 
biting her under lip. 


and 


middle 
to the clenching her hands 
Sh« had ra | pale a 
she had L 
she was; bu 
I think he 
did 


was a red-haired man, bald on top, 


face, looked as if 
so | 
first he 
Lo let 

Ther 

sitting near her, and George said he 
the 


care 


asked George who 


didn’t tell me. 


Zuecss. | 


wanted 
ri afterward, too. 
was 
in the happy, 
had 
something to do with putting on the play, 
all that. 
body else was sitting, except two women 


stage director, and that 
free days of old he wo ild have 


but now we had changed Kvery 


who were reading to each other in a hesi 


like 


Before they had read much the 


tating way, Minims over a primer 
le Ssson. 
wan-faced lady said: 
“ Let’s cut all that out; it ism’t needed.” 
So the had 


down seratched out 


women who been reading 


sat whol type 
I asked 
what the pages were, and he said 
but 
yesteryear, 
Other 
got up and read things from typewritten 
sheets of they 


and 
written pages with little pencils. 
Creorgt 
how as 
he 


women 


they had been “ parts,” were 
the of 


meant by t?iat. 


snows whatever 


men and 


paper. Sometimes read 
another, and 


the 


alone and sometimes to ome 


once or twice they crossed stage or 


went to an imaginary window or some 


thing. One man had grim and terrible 


M TY SHEETS 


EWRITTEN 


like a lost lamb 
matter, 


the 


oO +” and the 


read them 
didn’t 
read 
‘Let’s cut 


line Ss, but he 
bleating. It 


soon 


for as 
anything wan-faced 


that 


as anybody 
lady 
red-haired man, bald on top, did it. 
this 


said, 


I was getting interested by time, 
for | knew now that each man and woman 
was a member of 


th 


spec ches in the 


the company, and that 
their 
play, and that the res 


typewritten sheets contained 
ison 
they had read them so slowly and without 
hadn’t had 


asked Georgt 


any feeling was beeause th y 


time to learn them yet. I 
if the lady 


said she was, and that 


wan wasn’t the Star, and he 


my intuition was 
wonderful. I was interested in her then, 


and I studied her 


| told Creorg’ she 


f course, long and 


earnestly. looked as if 


she had drunk deep from the cup of life, 


said she had, and all the in 
that she 
before 


and Georg 
dications were would swallow the 
through, ink ss 


some day 


she got 
the 


] 
make a 


eup, too, 
it was chained to 


I’m 


pump. 
at idy of 


going to special 
what it 


Now I 


always 


gt and write 

That will surprise him! 
Besides, I don’t 
I asked him when the re- 


George’s langua out 
means. 
haven’t time. 
know myself. 


+ 


hearsal was going to begin, though, and 
when he told me I grasped his meaning. 


He said it had that 


when the star and her little meat-chopper 


begun and 


now, 
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got through with it, there would be 
a quick change from a four-act comedy 
to a four-act monologue. Of course I 
know what a monologue is, so I decided 
he meant that the other actors weren't 
going to have any lines left. He did 
mean that, too. Every member of the 
company read long, thrilling speeches, and 
then cut them down to three or four 
words, with the heroine’s name in them. 
The leading man had a perfectly beauti- 
ful speech, about a crisis in his life, but 
when the star got through cutting it, all 
he had to say was, “ Here comes Isabel.” 
Isabel was the star’s name, in the play. 

The girl George said was the ingénue 
had five lovely paragraphs to say in the 
first act, all about the missing will and 
where her uncle had placed it; but when 
the star had eut her part, the only words 
she had left were, “’Tis Isabel.” I was 
sorry for the ingénue, and she seemed 
dreadfully sorry for herself, but the star 
said it didn’t matter, because she could 
get all that about the will into one of 
her own speeches. 

At last a very serious woman, quite 
old, got up from a chair beside us and 
went to the middle of the stage and read 
in terribly gloomy tones that she wondered 
if Master would be home for dinner. The 
red-haired man, bald on top, jumped at her. 

“Put some ginger into that,” he yelled. 
“Come in with a hop, skip, and jump.” 

He took his coat tails in his hands and 
did it for her, and Kittie and I laughed 
till we eried, which was a serious error, 
for he wasn’t trying to be funny at all. 
He was just showing her how to be grace- 
ful. The woman said she hoped he would 
excuse her, but in the play she was a faith- 
ful old family servant, of sixty-eight or so. 
She didn’t know she had to dance in, 
especially as she had a very tragic scene 
in the third act that didn’t go with dan- 
cing servants at all. The star spoke right 
off, biting her lip and clenching her hands 
harder than ever. I never saw anybody 
who acted so nervous—not even Kittie 
James when she is in the infirmary. 

“ Let’s cut all that out,” the star said. 
“T don’t see any need of the scene.” 

So they cut it out, and a big blond 
man rushed in and eaught the star to his 
breast and ealled her his darling. Kittie 
and I were getting excited now, for it 
really looked as if they were going to 





rehearse at last; but the star drew her- 
self coldly from his embrace, and said 
she simply wouldn’t have him act the 
scene that way, because he would kill it 
if he did. The man sat down and mopped 
his forehead. 

“My God, Miss Jones,” he said, “ I’m 
your husband in this play, and I haven’t 
seen you for two years. You appear un- 
expectedly at a crisis in my life, and it 
seems to me that my lines call for some 
big acting. I can’t accept you as if you 
were a dish of potatoes offered me at 
dinner, can 1?” 

The star began to say that she thought 
his scene ought to be eut out, anyhow, 
but George Morgan rose and addressed 
us in grim, incisive tones, as real writers 
would say: 

“Come on, girls,” he said. “ Let’s go. 
I invited you to a rehearsal, not to an 
abattoir. I won’t sadden your young lives 
any longer.” 

We were not exactly sad, but we saw 
that he was, and Kittie and I were not 
sorry to go. It had all been so different 
from what we expected. We thought 
there would be a brilliantly lighted stage 
and beautiful costumes and a thrilling 
play, with us as the only audience. And 
here we had been watching people sit 
around and shiver in their overcoats and 
jackets, and ever and anon rise and say, 
“But Isabel comes,” or, “Wait for 
Isabel.” They didn’t have to wait for 
Isabel very long. She was always coming; 
or if she was going we knew she would 
be right back. The star didn’t take the 
trouble to read her own lines, but she was 
holding a fat. book just bursting with 
long speeches, and ever and anon she 
wrote in some more. Sometimes she wrote 
in lines taken from other parts, and some- 
times she wrote in lines she happened to 
think of. When she did that she would 
read it to the red-haired man, bald on 
top, and he would laugh if it was funny or 
drop a silent tear if it was sad. Of course 
that’s just my beautiful way of making 
you understand. He didn’t really drop 
the tear, but you could see he wanted to. 

It gave me a queer feeling to see her 
writing things in the author’s play. It 
was like seeing a purse stolen, or a baby 
slapped, or some other low act. I told 
George Morgan this, when we got out into 
the cement alley again, and he look- 
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ed at me with a 
lovely expression in 
his eyes and said | 
Was a trump and he 
had always known 
it. He added that 
it was a little try 
ing for the author 
to have the star re- 
write her play, es- 
pecially as “her 
entire vocabulary 
consisted of sixty 
words, beginning 
with “Say” and 
ending with “ Lis- 
len.” He said the author 
knew a great many words 
and tried to use them 
in the right place, sé 


they would mean some- 
thing, but that the star 
was “handicapped — by 
no such limitations.” 
Then he sighed and 
laughed, and took us 
to a place where we 
had heave nly French 
pastry and_ ice-cream, 
and I forgot the au- 
thor’s sorrows. 


THEY SAID THEY 


I remembered them again when George 
heard my play that night and asked m« 
to give him a solemn, sacred promis that 
I would not attend a rehearsal of it if it 
Was ever produced. He said he could 
not bear the thought of my anguish if I 
did. I promised, and George looked lots 
more cheerful. Little did I wot, though, 
how soon I would be called upon to live 
ip to my thoughtless words. 

The very first hour I got back to St. 
Katharine’s, Mabel Blossom and Maudie 
came to see me. They had formed a 
Dramatic Club, and wanted to produce 
my play. They said they would put it 
into rehearsal at onee, and they had 
elected Mabel Muriel Murphy manager, 
so her rich father would send lots of 
scenery and beautiful costumes. They 
said they were going to let Mabel Muriel 
play the leading part, too, and_ that 
Maudie would be the lover and Mabel 
Blossom the funny man. They had mad 
all these plans without asking me, and 
lots more besides. They talked so fast, 
and had so much to say, that I couldn’t 
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\ PI MY ' t 
get my breath for a minute When | 
did I said there was, alas! one terribl 


obstacle. T had given my solemn word 
to George Morgan not to go to any re- 
hearsals of my play, and I must keep it. 
Then I waited for them to groan and sink 
into chairs and say, “ All is lost,” but 
they didn’t. They looked 
and their faces shone like the twin elee 
1 


tric lights over the great pate leading 


at each other, 


into the convent grounds. They wer 
so excited that Vaudie forgot to be tact 
ful. She hugged me hard and said it 
was just lovely that | had promised, bn 
eause Mabel Muriel wouldn’t be manager 
and star unless she had what she called 
“a free hand.” 
“That means that she wants to do the 
whole thing,” Maudie said, “and = she 
thinks you would interrupt and interfer 
if you were there. She said she wouldn't 
I 
promised not to come to rehearsals.” 
You'd better believe that hurt my feel 


e stage-manager. or star unless you 


ings But one of my rules of life is 
never to let a 


y one know she is doing 








this, so of course [ eouldn’t show it. I 
aid | wo ld think it over, and | went 
ff and roamed by the river’s brim, and 


1 


wondered why folks were born, anyhow, 
ind had to live. when life was so grim 

| terrible. Nature looked just the way 
I felt. The river was frozen over, and 
the ground was covered with snow, and I 
couldn’t see a living thing anywhe re. It 
was awfully lonely, but kind of quieting, 
too, and by and by I began to feel better. 
I realized first of all that, even if the 
girls wanted me dreadfully, I simply 
couldn’t go to my rehearsals, so what was 
the use of fussing? Then I remembered 
that it was my play they wanted to pro- 
duce, not theirs, and this was a compli- 
ment, even if they hadn’t finished any of 
theirs and couldn’t. Finally, all of a sud 
den, I thought of a good end for my third 
act, and when that came, of course I was 
so happy I didn’t eare about anything 
else; for, as any Artist knows, Art is 
enough, and the life that holds it needs 
naught else. It’s lueky it doesn’t, too, 
for, young as | am, I have oft observed 


that it doesn’t usually get much else. 








THAT PERFORMANCE 


I went back to the convent with spring 
ing steps, and as soon as the girls saw me 
the Vv knew all was well, and they came 
running. When I am happy over my Art 


my dear companions seem like shadow 


girls, and they know it. So they were not 
surprised when I told them briefly they 
could have the play, but I didn’t want to 
talk any, because I had to finish it right 
off. They were grateful and tactful, and 
walked silently by my side to the door 
of my room, and left me there with rev- 
erence. I went in and finished the play. 
It was simply beautiful. Every singk 
character was killed off before 1] 


} 


through, and they all died young, too. 


I cried quarts over that play. The next 
morning I gave it to the girls, and that’s 
the last I knew about it till 1 attended 
the performance, one Saturday afternoon, 
in the small study hall. 

Since I wrote that last line I’ve sat 
for a long time with my chin in my hand, 
wonde ring if I eould deseribe that per 
formance. Now I know I ean’t. First 
of all, I would have to dip my pen in 
my heart’s blood, and there wouldn’t be 


& 








& 
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enough of that to write it all, and wher 
would I get any mor So Ill just tell 
what Mabel Muriel Murphy did to my 
play, and then the reader can vainly try 
to imagine how he would feel if he had 
written the play. 

First of all, she had made my four 
act tragedy into a three-act comedy. 

You would think that would be chang 
enough to satisfy anybody, wouldn't 
youé But it wasn’t enough to satisfy 
Mabel Muriel Murphy. 

She had put the fourth act-first. 

She had put the second act last. 

She had written the third act over, and 
changed all my characters and situations. 

When the time came for a character to 
die, she had made her dance instead. 

She had cut out all 
the parts, except her 


own vards . and vards 


of them—just like the % 

lady star in Chicago. eta 
She had put in all the 

scenes she liked best 7 


4% 









from her own play. ra 
She had let Maudi 
Joyee and Mabel Blos- 
som put in all their 
favorite scenes from 
their play. 
The only reason i 
knew they were playing 
my play was that the 
title was the same, and 
my name was under it. 
I stayed and watched 
that play till it was al- 
most finished. I didn’t 
want to, but my legs 
wouldn’t carry me out; 
they felt like paper 
things, and wobbled un- 
der me, and I was cold 
all over. Sometimes the audience there 
were forty girls in the audience clapped 
and turned and looked at me, and nodded 
as if they liked the play; but I stared 
straight ahead, with glassy eyes. | 
thought I was dreaming a_ perfectly 
terrible dream. ‘Toward the end I found 
I could get up, and I did; and I crept 
out of the room and flew along the hall 


and out of the building and across the 


campus, and on and on, till I reached 


my favorite birch-trees by the river. The 


ground was covered with snow, but I lay 


a Woman 


=~ 
; : ; 
/ Bei | don't remember 
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right down flat and put my face into it 
and melted vards and vards of it of the 
snow, | mean; not of my face. And | 
dug my tingers down through the snow 
iwainst the hard ground and groaned 
I wanted to die, but I knew | couldn't 

It was Sister Irmingarde herself who 
eame and found me hours later, and put 
her arm around me in the dearest way, 
and led me to the infirmary and saw that 
I had a hot bath and hot lemonadk She 
talked to me beautif illv, too, and = said 
things she had never said to me before. 
about my possibilities and what I could 
make of my character i I tried; and 
there was no twinkle in her beautiful 
eves—only kindness and sorrow for me 
rgive Mabel Muriel 


and the other 


She wanted me to f 
girl 

but l eouldn’t do it 
vet; | told her that 
when I was an old, old 


; 1 would trv t 


Aas much about the next 


’, few days I could just 
7 Speak politely to th 


rls, and that was all 


at | couldn’t be friendly, 


‘ though I tried heca Ist 
‘ 


Irmingarde 





SHE WANTEI ME T¢ t RGIVE 
MABEL AND THI THER GIRLS 
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wished me to. She told me they were 
very unhappy, and I guess they were. I 
made them take my name and title off 
their play, and | 
burned my play the 
very next day, with 
a match, in my 
wash bowl. 

One morning, four 
days later, Kittie 
James approached me 
timidly and handed 
me a letter, and went 
away crying. The 
letter was from 
George Morgan, and 
this is what it 
said: 


Dear May,—Kit- 
tie has written me 
about your play. It’s 
hard luek, and I want 
to say I’m sorry. 
Don’t forget that 
there are others, and 
that it’s all in the 
day’s work. It was 
only a fortnight ago, 
you know, that you 


und I sat and watch- | BURNED AY 


PLAY 


ed a company mak- 
ng a Spanish omelet 
of my play! So, as a fellow playwright, 
I understand how you feel. Bui we'll 
show them, ret! 
Your friend, 
Grorce Moraan. 


Perhaps you think I didn’t ery over 
that letter! I eried till I was sick. And 
most of all beeause I hadn’t known it 
was George’s own play we were seeing 





rehearsed! To think I hadn’t told him 
more about how dreadfully sorry I was 
over what they were doing to it! I 
realized now that 
what happened to 
him and to me 
probably happens to 
every one, and that 
into each play- 
wright’s life some 
star must fall. Isn’t 
that beautifully ex- 
pressed—and so sad, 
too! 

But there was yet 
time to tell George 


things. i went 
straight to the 
reading - room = and 
stayed there for 
hours. I read 


Grey’s Elegy, and 
the death of Ophelia 
and Juliet, and 
Burns’s farewell to 
Highland Mary, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
last letter to his 
wife, and the death 
of little Nell, and 
Napoleon’s last days 
at St. Helena, and 
parts of David Cop- 
perfield (“ Never again, O Steerforth, 
to clasp that hand in love and friend- 
ship!”), and about the battles of Water- 
loo and Leipzig; and I copied all the 
saddest parts of every one of them, 
to quote where needed. After that I 
thought about my own play. 


IN THE WASH-BOWI 


Then I wrote to my dear, dear friend 
and fellow playwright—a letter of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 


A Cry 


BY CHARLES 


F. MARPLE 


IVING is such a lonely task! 

A little joy, 

We cannot always wear a mask; 
Ah, God! is it too much to ask 
A little love to cheer us on? 


and then—anon! 








Hospital Social Service 


BY ROBERT 


NE morning, in late February three 
; ago, | met a member of the 

visiting staff of Bellevue Hospital 
ut on his private rounds. 
soft, 


Stream 


years 


It was one of 
that the Gulf 
brings unseasonably 


bright days 


those 
sometimes 


uit of the tropics. Children danced r 


sponsively in the parks, and one was 
aware of a festive spirit among the men 
and women abroad in the streets. The 


physician, however, did not share the gen- 


eral elation. “ What’s wrong?” I asked, 
remarking his preoccupation. “I don’t 


like it,’ he answered, vaguely. “ Don’t 
like what?” said I. “ This reminder that 
summer is on its way.” I laughed at his 
ahead, but he 
was disinclined for laughter. He spoke 
of the little children that 
annually reeurs when the hot weather fills 


borrowing trouble so far 
holocaust of 


the hospital wards, and deplored the in- 
ability of the medical staff to cope single- 
“ What 


happens again and again,” he explained, 


handed with summer conditions. 


‘is this: We discharge a child from the 
ward apparently convalescent; in a few 
days back it comes sicker than ever. Or 


a working-woman brings her baby to the 
and prescribe, 


in spite of our treatment, the 


dispensary; we diagnose 


and yet, 


patient steadily fails, if indeed we ever 


see it a second time. The fact is that 
there are home conditions which baffle 
our secience—dirty rooms in dark tene- 


ments, insufficient and improperly cooked 
food, and the thousand other by-products 
of poverty to which the medical staff has 
deliberately It’s bad 
enough, Heaven knows, to send children 
the 
but in 


closed its eves. 


back to such homes in winter when 
microbe ice-bound: 
everything they 
swarms with noxious parasites, I feel my 


is partially 
summer, when touch 
self an accomplice in the undoing of every 
child I send out of the dispensary or dis- 
charge from the wards. I’m afraid I’m 


developing a conscience. Every warm 


W. BRUERE 


t I the ( e | 
day like this is a voice that dins in my 
ears the reminder that unless I am will 


results this sum 
forestall 


the usual 
must do 


ing to acce pt 


mer, | something to 
them now.” 
Acecustomed as I the 


handling of patients in charity hospitals 


was to routine 
and dispensaries, this statement impressed 
me as memorable. I knew from experi 
the truth of what Dr. Richard C 
Cabot has put so effectively in his Social 


and the Art of Healing 


that “the average practitioner is used to 


ence 


Nervice namely, 
seeing his patients flash by him like shoot 
ing-stars—out of darkness into darkne 88; 
that, trained to focus upon a single sus- 
comes to think of his 
almost like disembodied  dis- 
Only a few days ago a medical 
friend invited m«e 


pected organ, he 
patients 
east "bg 

to attend his elinie in 
the dispensary of one of our great charity 
hospitals. On arriving at the hospital, we 
found the usual gloomy entrance packed 
like rush hours with 


a subway station at 


sick and crippled humanity. We el- 
bowed our way to the examining-room, 
which, in sharp contrast with the en- 


trance hall, was perfectly lit, spotlessly 


white, its very air scoured with disin- 
fectants. While he was yet lifting his 


arms to the sleeves of his white hospital 
jacket, the doctor began calling numbers 
in chain-lightning groups—138-206-140 

and the patients who held the corr spond- 
ingly numbered tickets jostled in. Dozens 
and surprising speed. 
In little more than an hour two men had 
disposed of fully forty-five cases. “ What 
work we do,” the physician, 
smiling, “is of the most excellent quality, 
but of 


much. 


came went with 


obse rved 


course we haven’t time to do 
Our first duty, for the perform 
ance of which we are held most strictly 
find for the 


professors, who come on regular days, not 


accountable, is to material 
only to lecture, but to give practical dem- 


onstrations before their students. Of ne- 
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cessity we are all more or less like Dr. 
Cabot’s assistant. You recall the story? 
‘What is there in the waiting-room? Dr. 
Cabot says he asked his assistant on ar- 
riving at the hospital one morning. ‘A 
pretty good lot of material,’ was the brisk 
reply. ‘There’s a couple of good hearts, 
a big liver with jaundice, a floating kid- 
ney, three pernicious anwmias, and a flat- 
foot.’” ‘This is the characteristic attitude 
of the medical mind, an attitude which is 
the natural outgrowth of what in itself is 
a highly important and extremely valu- 
able development of medical teaching. 
Medical instruction used to be purely 
didactic, relied upon text-books and lec- 
tures exclusively, and sent the young doc- 
tor forth to acquire skill in his art at 
the cost of his pati nts in the course of 
his professional practice. After years of 
struggle and protest against this slipshod 
procedure, the best men in the profession 
forced open the doors of the publie and 
charitable hospitals for their students and 
taught the art of healing by demonstra- 
tion on the actual case. This achieve- 
ment was admirable in that it laid the 
foundations of scientific and inductive as 
against didactic medical learning. But 
the enthusiasm for this method of clinical 
teaching has tended to exalt the living 
disease above the living patient. Last 
November, at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Prevention of 
Infant Mortality held at Johns Hopkins 
University, the absence of the medical 
students was conspicuous. “ Aren’t you 
interested in the social bearing of your 
profession?” IT asked a member of the 
graduating class. “I shall be satisfied if 
I know something about medicine at the 
end of ten years,” was the reply. As a 
result of this narrowly scientific dis- 
cipline, the men who conduct the routine 
handling of patients in charity wards and 
dispensaries are apt to pass lightly over 
all cases except those that offer inter- 
esting pathological material. 

To diseover an awakening social con- 
science in a young physician, as I did that 
February morning, was therefore a rare 
and refreshing experience. With a man 
so minded it was a joy to co-operate. A 
few days after our chance-met conversa- 
tion the physician and I were in negotia- 
tion with Miss Mary FE. Wadley, who since 
1905 had been building up a social service 


department at Bellevue. Miss Wadley 
knew what was needed to surmount the 
difficulties the physician had described, 
but her department lacked the requisite 
money. I was able to find the money to 
match her plan, and on the Ist of May 
a Social Service Nurse began to do Fol- 
low-up Work in connection with the chil- 
dren’s division of the great municipal 
hospital that stands at the heart of New 
York’s social repair shops. Those cap- 
italized terms are significant of a very 
deep change that is to-day taking place 
in every important hospital and dispen- 
sary in the country; precisely what they 
mean will appear from an analysis of a 
typical ease history. 

On the 15th of July a working-class 
woman brought her sick baby to the 
Bellevue dispensary. The doctor diseov- 
ered thet the child was under-nourished 
and ordered its feedings increased. In 
the old days that order would probably 
have been the end of the story; the likeli- 
hood is that Bellevue would never have 
seen that mother and child again. . Not 
that the doctor’s advice was not excellent 
from a strictly medical point of view; 
what, however, it failed to take into ae- 
count was the woman’s social inability to 
apply it. The nurse’s record reveals cer- 
tain facts which were essential to the 
radical diagnosis and effective treatment 
of the ease, but which the doctor, un- 
trained to look beyond the hospital’s walls, 
inevitably ignored. I transcribe a few 
words from the nurse’s origin: notes. 
“ July 15, °08.—Called. Found family in 
two small rooms on ground floor. Front 
room is a shoemaker’s shop. Back living- 
room very dirty. There are eight chil- 
dren; six live at home. Husband earns 
four dollars a week. Mother sickly and 
nervous; her milk not enough for her 
ehild. I bought milk and showed her 
how to modify it after the doctor’s 
formula. Had milk sent in for the 
mother, too.” It is obvious from this 
short excerpt that if there had been no 
one at the doctor’s side in the dispensary 
to give intelligent ear to his instructions, 
with ability to follow them up and re- 
sources to make them effective, that wom- 
an would have gone hopelessly back into 
her “very dirty living-room ”—which, 
you may be sure, she would not have be- 
trayed—and would have sat helplessly by 
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while he r child succumbed to heat 


poisoned hunger. 
are ot common occurrence, 


nurse was not only trained to execute 


doctor’s orders; she also knew what few 
physicians could have taught her the 
charitable and social resources of the city, 


brought these to bear in aid of the 


family. of whose economic disability he 
sick child was only a symptom She 
secured the co-OyM ration of one evety in 
supplying certified milk, of another in 


sending a charwoman to scour and wash 





and clean. On July 3ist the record says 
that the haby was found sleeping in a 
i out in the open air, and a week 
nurse adds: “ Th he ( is 
cleaner than I have ever see t: both 
mother and child are doing well.” Thus 
by acting as : link of cor ‘ 
tween the hospital nad the l de world,” 
and between the hom und the Various 
appropriate charities, the nurse not only 
prevented the nullifving of th pt vsician’s 
work, but was. act rally the mea ot 
bringing it to its due fruition 
Sich in essence is hospital social serv- 
1 which, by idding a social y n to 


the highly specialized wisdom of the 
medical profession, promises to increast 
an hundredfold the efticieney of p blie 
hospitals and dispensaries as instruments 


of human conservation. The authorship 


of this effective union between th best 
medical and philanthropie practice is in 
dispute; the glimmering origins of hos 
pital social service may be traced throug 
the dusk of man v deeades back at least to 
the first half of th 


The re is ho q 


nine tet nth eentury. 
that th 


supereminent 


estion, howeve - 


movement owes its recent 
impulse to its most ardent evangelist, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, of the Massach 
General Hospital and the Harvard 
eal School. It was through his 
that the 
was started it 


setts 
Medi 
influence 
bureau at Bellevue 
1905, the r in 


which he published the epoch making lit- 


social sery ice 


Sar Ve% 


tle document significantly entitled “ First 
Annual Report of Social Work Permitted 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital.” 
é< ds.” 


ei- 


Our blindness to social backgrou 


Dr. Cabot afterward wrote, as if in « 


dation of the italies, “is well illustrated 


by tl 


e recent remark of a hospital super 


intendent: ‘I want vou to unde rstand,’ he 


said to some one who was laboring to 
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correct some of the results of r habitual 
blindne ss to bac kgrounds | want v« te 
understand that we want sense and not 
sentiment in this work.” As if one should 


Wi 


work,’ ” 


sav, 
thi- 


It was in 


want ears, but no 


105 under Dr. Ca 


Bell 


and 


that, 
authorities of 
Wadk \ he ad 


social depart 


bot’s inspiration, the 
vue appointed Miss 


] 


sole worker of its service 


ment, which she has since developed until 
On 


] 


it is unexcelled in the country. her 


to-day are three nurses who do serv 
children’s division, instead of 


An 


psyv- 


ee in the 


the one with whom we began in 1908, 


additional assigned to the 


nurse is 


chopathie ward, where, through measured 


yimpathy and contagious optimism, she 


| rsuac Tate vexed minds to 


return 
from the inreason into the 


Thre 


rele ral 


border-land of 
inlight of thers 
relief 


discharg dl or 


normal life. 
energies to 


] 


CONnVALECSE! 


devote the r 
among the nts 
about to 


it itients into the ir home S, organize them 


be discharged from the hospital; 


ven more follow the tuberculous 
curative 
behalf, 


with the 


into classes for instruction in 


regimens, and intercede in their 


and in behalf of their families, 


innumerable scattered charities of the 


city and State, and especially with those 
that specialize in the provision of milk 
and eggs and the maintenance of sana 


toria. During 1909 this. staff, supple 
mented by the oceasional 


work of vol 


inteers 


the V 


had 6.792 patients in charge, 


made 17.905 visits to tenements, 


admittance to tuberculosis 
for 3517 


sent 


secured sana 


toria 


women, and childre mn. 
than a tho 


men, 
isand to fresh 
homes. As 


social SCTV1CE 


and more 





convalescent 


i and 
of health, thes 


agents 
hurses con 
stitute the most important addition to the 
strength of the modern hospital that has 
been since the introduction of 


made 
microscopy and aseptic surgery. 


For a number of vears i have 


had the 


opportunity of observing at close range 
the evolution of this important adjunct 
to our industrial Red Cross organization, 
and out of this observation two questions 
that must, 
determining 


The 
far-reaching is th 


have eome “as | be lieve, have a 
future. 


low 


need which hospital 


influence upon its 


first of these 


que stions is this: 


social service is attempting to meet? 


And the second: Is hospital social service 
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the most effective available instrument 
for the promotion of health and industrial 
efficiency among the members of our 
working class ¢ 

Like the nation at large, like the States 
and cities, our American hospitals have 
persistently neglected the social and vital 
statistics imperatively needed to measure 
the extent of the social problem with 
which they deal, and to make scientific 
and business-like provision for its future 
solution. Only one of our major hos- 
pitals, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, has attempted the collation of data 
that indicate the scope of the demand for 
hospital social service. In 1909 the So- 
ciety of the Lying-in Hospital of the city 
of New York secured budgetary informa- 
tion about the families of 6,157 women 
who came to this institution for ma- 
ternity eare. Among this number of 
households there were 1,781, or twenty- 
nine per cent., in which the father was 
unemployed. In three families the hus- 
band was earning $2 a week; in 41 fam- 
ilies, $3 a week; in 292 families $5 a week. 
Seventy-six per cent. of the entire num- 
ber of employed husbands were earning 
$10 a week or Jess, and only five per cent. 
of the 6,157 fathers were bringing home 
as much as $15 at the time when a child 
was born! Furthermore, the list of oc- 
cupations published by the hospital re- 
veals that a large proportion of the em- 
ployed men were engaged in seasonal 
trades —that is, were fairly certain of 
regular work during not more than nine 
or ten months at best. Ordinarily, in 
families at this low economic level, one 
expects to find the father’s income sup- 
plemented by that of wage-earning chil- 
dren; but the hospital’s records show that 
among 2,664 families, from whom _ in- 
formation upon this point was secured, 
there were only 556, or about one-fifth, 
in which a child had reached the legal 
working age of fourteen. 

These statistics are, of course, too 
slight to serve as the basis for aggressive 
generalizations. As indicating the prob- 
able truth, however, they are not without 
value, especially when considered in con- 
nection with other similar bodies of evi- 
dence. In 1894, for example, Dr. Henry 
Dwight Chapin made a study of the so- 
cial and economic status of 600 families 
whose children had been brought to the 





free wards of the New York Post- 
graduate Hospital, and in 1909 the New 
York Milk Committee published analo- 
gous information concerning a somewhat 
smaller group of families with which its 
workers came in contact through its milk 
depots and mothers’ conferences. Only 
85, or slightly less than 15 per cent. of 
Dr. Chapin’s 600 families, enjoyed weekly 
incomes of so much as ten dollars, and in 
many cases he found a father and mother 
with several children existing on incomes 
as low as three and four dollars a week. 
The families reached by the New York 
Milk Committee were not, like Dr. 
Chapin’s, primarily charity cases; they 
were attracted from the tenements by the 
pure milk and educational advantages of- 
fered by seven depots widely seattered 
about the city. Nevertheless, only 27 per 
cent. of the 357 families from whom the 
Milk Committee secured budgetary in- 
formation had total weekly incomes of 
as much as fifteen dollars, 60 per cent. 
had incomes varying between five and 
fifteen dollars, and 13 per cent. kept alive 
on less than five dollars a week. Add to 
all this the statement of the Charity 
Organization Society, whose experience 
may safely be taken as typical of 
all the private philanthropies, that “ in 
three-fourths of our dependent families 
during 1910 there was some form of acute 
and chronie disability,’ and there re- 
mains little room for doubt that the de- 
mand for such assistance as the social 
service departments of our hospitals are 
attempting to render is both far-reaching 
and urgent. Obviously the sick who 
come to public dispensaries and hospi- 
tals require social as well as_ thera- 
peutic remedies. 

If this conclusion is admitted, then it 
is time to ask whether social service is 
the most effective available instrument 
for the solution of the social problem 
created by sickness among the working- 
class poor. The question straightway 
evokes the inevitably foreshadowed anal- 
ogy between social service and that type 
of social insurance which, while increas- 
ingly general in Europe, has reached its 
most notable development in Germany. 
By way of comparing the European with 
our American method of promoting 
physical efficiency among the working 
class, I am prompted to write down a 














message that has come within the hour 
from an East Side physician who is seek- 
ing relief for a man in an advanced stage 
of tuberculosis. His patient, the physi- 
cian tells me, has been a hard and steady 
worker all his days; he is happily married 
and is blessed with three children. Years 
ago his doctor advised him to change his 
cupation for one that would keep him 


more in the open, and urged upon him 
the importance of checking his disease 
at the start by spending a few months at 
a sanatorium. But the man couldn’t af 
ford time to get well. His income had 
not yielded a large surplus above his 
necessary expenses, and he feared that 
if he quit his job his family would starve. 
So he persevered at his work. In a few 
years he had completely sacrificed the 
choice between work and rest; tubercu- 
losis had made such inroads upon his 
vitality that he had to drop his tools. 
Then began the inevitable downward 
progress of the industrially unfit. He 
shortened rations for himself and his 
family; he moved into smaller quarters; 
he pawned his watch and personal effects. 
Ten days ago he sold his last bed; the 
entire family now take what comfort they 
can from the dark bedroom and kitchen 
floor. He is.“so far gone” that our 
pe rennially overcrowded hospitals and 
sanatoria will not admit him; their beds 
and open-air shacks must be reserved for 
those in whom disease has not cancelled 
the hope of recovery. Last week he ap- 
plied for treatment at Bellevue. There 
he was told, in the kindest possible way, 
that Bellevue, like all except one or two 
hospitals within the city, is not equipped 
to care for advanced or chronic cases, and 
that the only place open to men in his 
desperate condition is the tuberculosis 
pavilion on Blackwell’s Island, where, un- 
der the shadow of the penitentiary and 
workhouse, the Department of Public 
Charities shelters consumptive paupers 
in the final stages of their decline. His 
sense of manhood rebelled against this 
offensive suggestion. Consequently the 
charitable society, upon whose good-will 
he has had to fall back for the sake of 
his starving children, has followed the 
usual practice in explaining to him that, 
except in certain cases of widows with 
children, the funds of private philan- 
thropy exist to tide over the temporarily 
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disabled, not the chronically dependent. 
If he is recalcitrant and persists in ex 
posing his children to infection by re 
fusing to congregate with paupers on 
Blackwell’s Island, the charitable society, 
in conformity to precedent, will be com 
pelled to discipline him by withholding 
food and rent from his family. His sole 
alternative is to surrender his children to 


be “put away” by the Department of 
Public Charities in some institution for 
dependent minors, in order that his wift 
may give her undivided energies to nurs- 
ing and supporting him until he merci 
fully dies. In the mean time his mind 
is embittered, his family goes hungry, 
under-nourishment exposes his children to 
infection, and the misery of all five is ex 
treme. The total human loss in this case 
it is too early to determine; but if the 
records of similar cases which I have in 
my possession may be taken as a guide, 
the actual and potential industrial energy 
of the entire family will be either wasted 
altogether or seriously impaired before 
the charity visitor stamps the ease his 
tory Closed. 

How would this working-man have 
fared under the social insurance of Ger- 
many? To begin with, he would hav 
been able to take his doctor’s advice while 
his disease was incipient, because the 
German law—for convenience in refer- 
ence I quote or follow the Sage Founda- 
tion’s recent report on Working-men’s 
Insurance in Europe—which is obligatory 
and “applies to all working-men and 
managing employees in mines, quarries, 
factories, and other industrial concerns, 
and to all persons employed in stores and 
offices, provided their yearly earnings aré 
not over two thousind marks, .. . se- 
cures insured working-men a_ certain 
minimum benefit in case of disability, 
whether from accident or sickness, for a 
period of at least twenty-six weeks, which 
includes: (1) Free medical attendance, 
medicines, and medical appliances from 
the commencement of the illness; (2) a 
sick-benefit, after the third day, of one- 
half the daily wages, and in special cases 
free admittance to a hospital, with half 
the sick-benefit paid to the family for 
their support.” While not so munificent 
as to tempt him to dissemble, these pro- 
visions would have enabled this man to 
follow good medical counsel with an easy 
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mind. Moreover, his employer would 
have had a sound business motive for co- 
operating with him in his struggle for 
health, because, under the German law, 
the employer is a joint contributor with 
his employees to the sickness insurance 
funds, and the responsibility for seeing to 
it that his employees are insured rests upon 
him. “Whoever employs an uninsured 
working-man renders himself liable both 
to fine and to the payment of all costs 
resulting from sickness or accident. In 
such cases the local societies — through 
which the social insurance is admin- 
istered—assume the care of the disabled 
employee, pay for medical service, medi- 
cines, nursing, and give the usual cash 
benefit during disability, and for all of 
this the employer becomes liable.” 

These are the general and minimum 
provisions of the law, which, being demo- 
cratically administered by boards com- 
posed of the elected representatives of 
both employers and employees, vary wide- 
ly in their innumerable local applications; 
it is only in its fundamental require- 
ments that the law is mandatory. The 
probable experience of our sick working- 
man had he been a German subject will, 
therefore, become more definite if we im- 
agine him to have been a citizen, let us 
say, of Leipsic, a city of something more 
than a half-million inhabitants. The 
jurisdiction of the local sickness insur- 
ance society of Leipsic extends to the 
forty-two suburbs within a radius of 
about four miles of the city. At the 
close of 1908 it had a membership of 
161,051 men and women, representing 
nearly every known industry or trade. 
Admirably administered by a board of 
six employers and twelve working-men 
elected at a general convention in which 
working-men and employers are repre- 
sented in the same proportion of six 
and twelve—one-third and two-thirds— 
this society has accumulated reserves that 
in 1908 amounted to 6,500,000 marks. 
The assessments are limited to three and 
one-half per cent. of the working-men’s 
wages, one-third of which is levied upon 
the employer and two-thirds upon the em- 
ployee. In case of sickness the members 
receive the following benefits beyond the 
minimum required by law: 

“1. In ease of disablement, cash bene- 
fits up to as high as fifteen marks ($3.75) 


per week for a period of thirty-four weeks, 
beginning after the second day. 

“2. As an alternative to the foregoing, 
free treatment in a clinic, hospital, or 
home for convalescents. In this case a 
cash benefit is granted to the members 
of the patient’s family dependent on his 
earnings equal to two-thirds the cash 
benefit to which he would have been en- 
titled had he not entered the hospital.” 

These are the provisions that would 
have applied to the tuberculous patient, 
though they by no means cover the full 
scope of the sickness insurance, which 
also extends to maternity cases, disabled 
beneficiaries, funeral expenses, and the 
like. To execute the terms of this policy 
the Leipsiec Local Society employed, in 
1908, 410 physicians, besides 137 spe- 
cialists, 23 dentists, 55 druggists, and 
20 opticians. It held at its disposal 
three convalescent homes, the most ex- 
tensive of which contained 200 beds 
and was fitted out with modern thera- 
peutic apparatus, such as special me- 
dicinal baths. Its doctors were specially 
instructed to notify the management of 
all cases of tuberculosis which appeared 
to require sanatorial treatment. Of 1,390 
tuberculous members thus brought to 
their attention in 1908 the management 
of the society sent 745 to sanatoria; for 
the remainder they provided day care 
in a special convalescent home in the 
wouds of a near-by suburb, furnishing, 
in addition to the ordinary sick-benefits, 
special food and transportation. All this 
our working-man would have enjoyed, not 
as a charity, but as a legitimate return 
on his investment in a strictly busi- 
ness enterprise, in whose democratic ad- 
ministration he would have had an 
equal voice with his thousands of fellow 
working-men. 

From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual sick working-man and his family 
the insurance plan would seem, then, to 
have distinct advantages over hospital 
social service. But what of the advan- 
tages to the community? Here compari- 
son is not readily possible; for while the 
German insurance is conducted with 
minute regard for the most advanced 
and scientific business methods, so that 
the last penny of cost and also the re- 
turns in life saved and health restored 
are accurately known, our hospital social 
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service, following the tradition of the 
charity, of which it is, after all, only a 
specialized offshoot, is entirely ignorant 
of what it spends or what it gains. The 
defence of hospital social service, as of 
charity, is not an incontrovertible book- 
keeper’s balance, but the beautiful re- 
sults attained in individual and excep- 
tional cases. The reports of our social 
service departments, like those of our 
scattered and unco-ordinated charities, tell 
us what they individually spend; but they 
neither tell us what they all spend to- 
gether, nor do they relate their activities 
in any business-like way to the general 
well-being, or to increased or diminished 
industrial efficiency in city, State, or na- 
tion. It is said that Charity spends in 
New York City from thirty-five to fifty 
millions a year; but nobody knows. 
Social service as it exists is kind, 
but partial and amateurish; social insur- 
ance in Germany is impersonal, nation- 
wide, and efficient. Where hospital social 
service has had its highest development, 
as in Bellevue, it reaches directly or re- 
fers to other charities a little more than 
one-tenth of the sick who come as public 
dependents to the hospital; of the remain- 
ing nine-tenths, as of the sick and in- 
dustrially disabled who escape or avoid 
publie institutions, it never hears. In Ger- 
many, according to the statistics of 1907, 
out of 15,400,000 wage-earners 12,480,502 
were protected by the sickness insurance, 
and 14,958,118 were insured against old 
age and invalidity. When we are asked 
what our hospital social service has ac- 
complished, we have no answer except our 
opinions and a bundle of more or less 


pathetic stories. The established results 
of social insurance enable the Sage Foun- 
dation to say that “ the most striking fact 
in the remarkable industrial advance mad 
by Germany is the improved condition 
of the great body of its working-people. 
On all sides are evidences of greater ef 
fectiveness. . . . Whatever the limitation 
of the system of working-men’s insur 
ance at the present time, even its severest 
critics are agreed that it is effectual.” 
Years of cordial co-operation with men 
and women who are striving to socialize 
our hospitals, and through them the pub 
lie mind, by extending the work of the 
hospital beyond the narrow institutional 
walls into the homes of the people, have 
given me a deep reverence for their no 
bility of spirit and the excellence of their 
achievement in individual instances of 
sickness, poverty, and social maladjust- 
ment. They are undoubtedly right in 
believing that the establishment of hos- 
pital social service departments marks an 
epoch of momentous significance in the 
f 
human conservation. And yet the inevi- 
table contrast between social service and 


evolution of hospitals as instruments « 


social insurance compels the conclusion 
that until hospital social service becomes 
universal in its application, until it 
evolves some means of reaching the sick 
poor before their condition is desperate, 
and especially of protecting them from 
pauperization, and until it devises a 
method of measuring its own efficiency 
in terms of industrial effectiveness, it 


must stand as an expression of our good 
intention rather than of our Lusiness 
foresight or scientific acumen. 











The Cup We Must Drink 


BY LEILA BURTON WELLS 


* ... oft times celestial 
benedictions assume this dark disguise.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


ARNHAM hesitated, his pencil rest- 
F lessly tapping the desk on which he 
leaned, his eyes from under osten- 
sibly lowered lashes searching the young 
teller’s face with a cool and merciless 
scrutiny. Fle had so patiently perfected 
that concealed glance that he seldom ap- 
peared to be looking at anything and yet 
nothing escaped him. In common with 
the majority of bank-examiners, he had 
an incalculable and intuitive knowledge 
of human nature and could often “ feel” 
the mental status*he was testing before 
he had advanced a single interrogation. 

Tt was past four o’clock. The cash bal- 
ance was correct, and Farnham was anx- 
ious to push his work through for many 
reasons; yet a subtle something in the 
atmosphere deterred him. “ Let me see 
your cash items,” he said. 

The young teller did not start, but every 
muscle in his body contracted, as if phys- 
ical as well as mental fortitude were need- 
ed to face some preconceived crisis. 

Farnham without another word began 
to check off the cash items. Young Baird 
handed him the vouchers with a nervous 
readiness that was betraying. ... 

At last Farnham’s pencil halted men- 
acingly. Baird knew without looking. 

“ What is the occasion for this check ?” 

“Which check?’ Baird leaned for- 
ward, striving to focus his eyes on the 
little slip of white paper. 

“This.” Farnham laid it on the desk 
and lifted his head. 

“Oh, that?” Baird was speaking care- 
lessly. “ Why, that check ... It was 
handed in on the fifteenth, wasn’t it?” 
leaning over Farnham’s shoulder. “I 
remember now. The lady said that 
she would be obliged to overdraw her ac- 
count. ‘She was pressed for ready money 
and asked me to hold the check over for 
a day or two until she could make a 


deposit to cover the amount. She is ex- 
pecting funds any minute.” The strong 
young voice sagged a little and fell away 
on the last words, as if the mental pro- 
pulsion behind it had suddenly slackened. 

Farnham’s eyes were cold. He was a 
man whose inelastic virtues offended even 
the virtuous. His every action followed 
an impeccable precedent. 

Ilis chest expanded perceptibly now, as 
he regarded the haggard face of the man 
before him. Another’s misstep always 
affected him like a pat on the back. 

“TI don’t see,” he said, taking up the 
check and drawing it through his un- 
yielding fingers, “that there is an O. K. 
on this. By whose authority was the 
check honored ?” 

Baird hesitated. “The fact is,” he re- 
plied, nervously, “I didn’t ask for an 
O. K. I knew—know the party.” 

Farnham’s lips contracted. 

“The amount is seven hundred dol- 
lars,” he stated, fixing his double- 
lensed eye-glasses on the draft. “ That 
is a large sum to be carrying in your cash 
items, Mr. Baird, without referring it 
to higher authority.” 

“T know, sir, I know!” The teller wet 
his dry lips. “But in this instance I 
couldn’t very well refuse. You see, I 
have known the lady a—many years. I 
have every reason to trust her—I expect 
her in hourly. I assure you, sir, she is 
perfectly good!” 

“That assurance from you, Mr. Baird, 
is not enough.” Farnham leaned back 
in his chair, touching the balls of his 
fingers together delicately. He was en- 
deavoring to render his voice kind; for 
he told himself he had a very special 
reason for leniency to-day, as he had in 
his pocket a note from the lady whom he 
had been suing (or pursuing) for over a 
year; stating that she was at last willing, 
if not ready, to accept his decorous 
affection and substantial income. So 
Farnham really wanted to be kind. He 
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would have liked to carry to her a story 
in- 
habits of 
His 
voice was very little softened; in fact, it 
affected Baird like cold 
a recently inflicted wound. 

“ This—er—lady,” 
she a depositor of high standing? 


which he posed in the role of an 
But the 
easily broken. 


dulgent benefactor. 


a litetime are not 


young steel on 


“ is 
Has 


she been running a large account with 


he questioned, 


the bank ?”’ 

Baird flushed. “ No,” he 
“T can’t 
She has been reduced to work- 


admitted, un- 
willingly. say she has a large 
account. 
ing for her living, but I know—” 

Farnham did not lift his eyes from the 
careful serutiny of his finger nails. 

“ Your stated, coldly, 
‘is not a consideration. What standing 
1as the lady with the bank officials ?” 

There was a painful silence. “She is 

t well last, 
is momentary succeeded by a 
gray pallor. 

‘Not well known,” Farnham smiled. 
‘In other words, you were assured that 
your action in permitting an overdraft 
would not have been sanctioned by high- 
er authority.” 

“T did not ask for an O. K.” 

‘ Quite so.” 


knowledge,” he 


said Baird at 


flush 


known,” 


“T did not think it necessary !’ 


“ Not when, by neglecting it,” in a 
voice of steel, “ you were laying yourself 


liable to the charge under the law of mis 
appropriation of 
ment even!” 


‘You 


ng the edge of 


bank funds—embezzle- 


Baird, clutech- 
which he 


faltered 
the desk 


mean—” 
on 
was leaning. 

“ That 
this 


I have no choice but to 
matter to the bank officials 
incorporate it in my report to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency.” 


report 
and to 


The teller swayed back against th wall 
of the cage. 

“T regret it as much as you do,” Farn- 

ham continued, with unshakable finality 
“But duty is duty.” 
Sut, sir—Mr. Farnham!” Baird was 
fighting like a trapped animal. “ Why, 
don’t you see, the lady is absolutely trust- 
worthy! The bank will not 
thing, if you ean just wait a day 
I ean see her this evening 

Farnham held up a silencing hand. 
“Why didn’t you accommodate her from 


in his voice. 


“ 


lose any- 


even. 
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your personal account, if your sympathies 
were enlisted ?” 

The young teller flushed. “I w 
a position to 


aan t 7 
a 


raise such a sum, sir,” 
thrusting the words from him in abject 


- The Sé 


force 


self-abasement. persona! 
but 


My salary barely covers my expenses 


are 


matters, you me to explain 


[ support my mother and sister, and, 
as you know, living is high; I can’t 
save anything!’ 

Farnham tapped the desk with his 


pencil. The inconsiderable movement 
irritated the younger man’s tortured 
nerves. A groan escaped his lips. 


The 
‘As I have said,” he repeated, snapping 
an his 


bank-examiner rose to his feet. 


elastic band over the checks in 


hand, “it is an extremely unpleasant 
duty, but I have no choice.” 

“No choice!” whispe red the teller, 
rising too. “Do you realize what this 
means to me? I beg you, sir, to—to 


wait— Give me time, a day even! 
certain the matter ean be adjusted.” 
The two men were standing face t 
face now in the failing light, and Farn- 
ham’s eyes narrowed as he measured the 
teller’s splendid height. 


was pricked by a meteoric pang 


young Look- 


ing, he 


of uncontrollable and belittling envy. 
Confronting a fleshly reality that sug 


gested largeness and power, a shaming 
sense of personal inconsequ¢ nee assailec 
him. Baird had himself to his 


feet at an inopportune moment. 


raised 


Farnham’s eyes hardened. “ What you 
suggest is quite impossible,’ he said, 
coldly. “My duty is plain, and I will 


not evade it.” 
as he spoke, for emotion of any 
embarrassed him. 

Young Baird quivered under the blow. 
“You know, Mr. Farnham,” he ex 
plained, passionately trying to keep the 
nervous his hat 
overdrafts are honored daily in 


He turned his eves away 
kind 


tremor from voice, 
every bank in the country.” 

“ Not without referring them to proper 
authority,” Farnham interrupted. “ Why, 
that this looks 
remarkably like a conspiracy.” 

“4 te 


in a whisper. 


you must see yourself, sir, 


conspiraci repeating the word 


“A conspiracy,” reiterated Farnham, 


firmly. his voice tinged with a _ self 
congratulatory superiority. “It is my 
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duty to lay the matter before the bank 
officials.” 

“1 will jose my position!” Baird’s 
face was aging before the other man’s 
eyes. “It means disgrace—imprison- 
ment even—” 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore.” Farnham took up his hat and 
gloves. 

“I did think of it, but—a conspiracy, 
you say?” gathering all his strength to 
resist the undeveloped enmity he saw in 
the other’s cold eyes. “Why, you must 
understand. I have known this lady since 
we were children—she is self-supporting 
—has never before been obliged to borrow 
money. She came to me in desperation 
—I couldn’t refuse to help her. I”— 
flinging out his hands in despair—* I— 
why, I care for her; have cared—” 

Farnham turned quickly. “Be care- 
ful, sir, be careful. You are supplying 
a plausible reason for your action.” 

Baird almost — staggered. “You 
mean,” he stammered—“ you suspect— 
Good God! She knows nothing of this. 
Why, I-— Do you think I am in a po- 
sition to confess my feelings to any 
woman? I haven’t anything to offer—I 
have kept away from her! She doesn’t 
even dream—” 

Farnham held up his hand. “I beg, 
Mr. Baird,” he requested, petulantly, 
“that you will not importune me further. 
Every word is but exposing your un- 
fortunate position—I am speaking of 
appearances, of course. Why, the very 
fact that you care for this lady, that you 
are unable to marry her because of your 
—er—straitened circumstances, is evi- 
dence enough. What more natural— 
what more natural, I say, than that 
you should—” 

“Sir—”’ Baird choked over the in- 
dignant word. 

“My dear young man,” Farnham held 
up a quieting hand, “I am simply show- 
ing you how this affair appears, how it 
will appear to the bank officials. I 
assure you I feel a great sympathy, a 
very great sympathy.” 

“Then you will do nothing for me!” 
Baird’s voice was terrible. 

“My dear sir,’ pompously, “I have 
told you that I never evade a duty.” 

“You will not wait a day—one day 
even !” 


“T must report the matter immedi- 
ately.” 

“T have two women dependent on me, 
sir!” 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore, Mr. Baird.” Casting a furtive glance 
at the strong young figure as he moved 
toward the door, “You can doubtless 
find other positions, other work—” 

“With this behind me!” Baird laughed 
with contemptuous bitterness. He turned 
his face toward the kind evening light. 
“And overdrafts are honored every 
day—” he said, dizzily. “ Every day!” 

““ Not to irresponsible people, Mr. Baird. 
Not to persons whom no one is willing 
to vouch for. As I have said before, 
there is no O. K. on this check.” Farn- 
ham settled his hat carefully on his thin 
hair, and paused to make a memorandum, 
methodically noting the name on the 
check, the amount, ete. 

“One day, sir! I implore you!” 
Baird’s voice was strident with emotion. 

“Not one day, sir, not one!” Farn- 
ham, gathering up the loose papers and 
the memorandum, walked to the door. 

The young teller was standing with 
his head turned toward the light. His 
face was marred by an expression of ir- 
remediable pain. He had not made a 
movement of any sort. 

Farnham turned his eyes away and 
went out. 

A glance at the clock showed him it 
was too late to see the president. Well, 
the matter would have to wait over until 
the morning. 

It was spring-time, and there was a 
tender softness in the atmosphere. The 
twilight, gentle as a woman’s breath, 
was tarnishing the golden light of the 
earlier day, and a languorous good-will 
seemed to enervate the very breezes that 
played around the street corners. On the 
tall walls of the office buildings a pink 
afterglow of sunshine rested ; and the dusty 
windows looked down from their rouged 
background like gray eyes that smiled. 

Farnham told himself that he wanted 
to be kind, and yet the interview through 
which he had just passed had awakened 
in him an unacknowledged sense of self- 
condemnation. However, duty was duty, 
and he had never shirked facing it. He 
made up his mind to lay the matter be- 
fore the officials as soon as the bank 
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pened in the morning, and in the mean 
time to dismiss the matter from his 
mind. But, much to his surprise, he 
found the latter resolution required con- 
siderable mental effort. Detached frag- 
ments of the conve rsation returned to 
him with persistence. He repeated men- 
tally his own remarks, as if to assure 
himself of their justice. A sense of in- 
tense annoyance animated him toward 
the man who had disturbed his somnolent 
self-esteem; and later that evening, when 
he was standing before the mirror in 
his room, rather consciously tying and 
untying his bulky four-in-hand tie, a 
nagging memory of the young teller’ 
physical beauty returned to him. He 
regarded the face and figure reflected in 
the glass for the first time with a dis- 
paraging eye. He was  unpleasantly 
lean, and his elothes hung awkwardly 
The picture 
For the first time a 
doubt assailed him. Did she love him? 
Could she? He took from his pock« tbhook 
the little folded blue note. It was formal, 
and rather chilly; but all women wer 
shy, and, after all, the great fact was 
that he had got what he wanted! 

An hour or so later, when he stopped 


from his stooped shoulders. 
was not alluring. 


at a flower-stand on his way up-town, 
he was radiating his normal aftirmativ: 
prosperity. He bought a carnation for 
his buttonhole and a large bunch of 
violets. They were not quite fresh, 
and though he spent an extra ten 
cents for a purple cord to tie around 
his offering, Farnham was dissatisfied. 
A little farther down the street he passed 
a florist’s window, brilliantly lighted. 
A shamefaced desire to give her th 
best, no matter what it cost, possessed 
him. He turned and entered the store. 
When he emerged he was carrying a 
fanciful box, tied with lilac ribbon and 
artistically decorated with purple blos- 
soms. He had paid five dollars for his 
bunch of violets this time, and the de- 
spised fifty-cent offering lay on the floor 
of the florist’s shop. 

Farnham assured himself that a plausi- 
ble reason for his extravagance was that 
she somehow reminded him of violets, 
and anything less than a flawless tribute 
would detract from the symbolical per- 
fection of his thought. 

It seemed that lately he was always 
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trying to justify his lenient attitude t 
ward the lady of his love. His life had 
been so utterly devoid of tenderness that 


he found himself excusing and combat 





ing the appearing of pac 
that surprised and disturbed him. Lovs 
had not been given to him, nor had he 
given it before, and it had caused a 
mighty chemicalization in his being, 
stultifying every reasoning faculty, and 
insulting every carefully followed prece- 
dent in his life. It was like some in- 
sidious disease whose creeping progress 
he watched with fascinated horror, and 
was yet unable to arrest. Cold, hard, and 
unyielding, he sometimes feared that the 
passion that possessed him was a subtle 
form of insanity, and that its tigerish 
intensity would eventually gain control 
of his mind as well as his body. This 
thought filled him with a physical as 
well as mental nausea. 

A manwho had dominated and domi- 
neered, he found himself as obedient as 
a child in the hands of a frail girl whose 
every physical aspect suggested im- 
potency. He struggled with 


wort hy 


praise- 
persistence against the pliant 
yielding of his will to her indifferent 
demands, but seemed unable to over- 
He often feared that the 
solidity of his character in other re- 


come it. 


spects would be undermined, but the in- 
cidents of the past hours had reassured 
him on that point. He had shown no 
weakness, no foolish scruples, no vacil- 
lating sympathy. 

He decided to tell Miss Andrews noth- 
ing of the oecurrence, as he had an un- 
pleasant idea that she might disturb his 
judgment. Women were manifestly 
chicken-hearted, and a wise man never 
gave them the opportunity to shake 
his decisions. 

As he entered the car which was to 
carry him to the remote up-town district 
where Miss Andrews lived, the thought of 
how seldom he had been permitted to 
enter the home of the lady of his love 
presented itself to him. They had nearly 
always met at other people’s houses, or 
she had been his rather unwilling guest 
at the theaters and restaurants. Well 
all the old ways would be changed now. 
Farnham smiled again; he was reflecting 
on how soon he would overcome that 
pretty shyness. 
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Miss Andrews’s home was one of 
those ridiculous little affairs known as 
“three-room apartments.” The in*imate 
proximity of the tiny rooms was such 
that it was impossible to get away from 
anything, even one’s self. Farnham cast 
a rather contemptuous glance around as 
the hall door swung open before him. 
Ile would change all this, too. An ornate 
suite in one of the big up-town hotels 
teased his mental vision. It weuld be ex- 
pensive, of course, but for her—for her! 

A very sweet voice spoke from the 
adjoining room. “Just go in,” it said. 
“T won’t be a moment.” 

Farnham squeezed himself and_ his 
violets through the narrow hallway. His 
head almost touched the ceiling, and he 
was not a tall man. Again a remem- 
brance of the young teller’s superb height 
assailed him. It had been an unfor- 
tunate affair! Farnham laid his hat and 
stick and the violets down on the small 
center-table, and wandered around the 
room, inquisitively examining the fur- 
nishings. Everything was inexpensive 
and humble, though quite pretty. He 
smiled in kind superiority. She should 
see! She should see! 

As the minutes -passed and she did not 
appear, Farnham took out his pocket- 
book, and sitting by the table, extracted 
the memorandum he had made earlier 
in the day. He smoothed it out on the 
table. Well! Well! What a fool the 
man had been to sacrifice himself so for 
any woman. Seven hundred dollars! 
Quite a tidy little sum. 

A light voice broke the silence. Farn- 
ham jumped to his feet. Miss Andrews 
was standing in the doorway, stretching 
her hand out to him across the little 
table. “I have kept you waiting,” she 
said, timidly, her words scarcely rising 
above a whisper 

“No! Oh no!” Her hand was like 
ice as his closed over it. What a small 
hand it was! He did not release it, but 
tried to pull her closer to himself; she 
resisted, fear in her eyes. 

“T got your note,” Farnham began, 
foolishly. He was embarrassed, and was 
ashamed of it. 

“Yes. Please—you—you hurt my 
hand!” trying to drag it away. 

“Excuse me! There! Is that better?” 
He loosened his hold, advancing toward 


her with possessive kindliness. “I re- 
ceived your note.” 

She trembled. “ Don’t, please! Real- 
ly, you are hurting me.” She crowded 
herself against the wall, pulling her hands 
forcibly out of his. “I ”—her lips trem- 
bling—“ I have so much to say! Please 
sit down.” 

Farnham hesitated. He was overcome 
with a desire to snatch her unwilling 
body and crush it—hurt it! She was 
his, his. Tle had never waited long for 
what he wanted. 3ut in the short, 
emotion-crowded moment that followed 
he found that he was seating him- 
self obediently. 

She stood facing him, her hands 
clenched together before him, her slim 
throat lifted. 

Farnham noticed the throbbing pulses 
under the white skin. She was such a 
soft, fair thing; so surely the obedient 
slave of love. He would teach her! 

She was speaking with an effort. “I 
don’t think,” choosing her words with 
care, “that you quite realize—I mean, 
I want to be fair. You told me once 
that you wanted to marry me, no mat- 
ter what I was, what I thought; that 
you just wanted—me! Do you still feel 
that way?” 

“Try me!” Farnham advanced pas- 
sionately. 

Again she shrank away. “ Perhaps 
you don’t know,” explaining with pain- 
ful difficulty, “that I—that I am not 
very—demonstrative, that I ean’t—” Her 
voice rose in a little wail of anguish. 
“Oh,” she protested, despairingly, “I 
can’t give you much! I have had such 
a hard life. No, please, please don’t 
touch me. Since my mother died I seem 
to be frozen here,” laying her hands 
on her heart. “I haven’t been able—” 

Farnham rose to his feet. “I want 
you—any way,” he stammered, unstead- 
ily, the warm light of demand in his eyes 
—‘any way.” 

She put two icy hands on his chest, 
holding him back. “ Wait,” whisper- 
ing the words. “ You don’t understand 
all. You know so little of me. Won't 
you please sit down? I can’t talk this 
way. Please!” 

As Farnham complied with her request, 
she sighed, as one who has been granted 
a blessed reprieve. “ You see,” her pesr'!- 
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‘Look at it again,” she urged, “at 
the name, the initials,’ thrusting it in 
his hand. 

Farnham examined the memorandum 
inder the light. “ Well?’ he questioned, 
feeling tor his eye-glasses. 

The girl caught the table to steady 
herself. “ Don’t you see—”’ Her voice 
was a broken thread of pain. “ Look at 
the name, M. L. Andrews. Oh, don’t 
you understand? Don’t you see—-Mary 
Louise Andrews,” accentuating the name 
with frantie insistence. 

Farnham stared in utter silence at 
the little slp of paper. Then he saw that 
his hands were shaking too. He tried 
to steady them, but without success. 

She rocked backward and forward like 
one distraught. “Oh!” she wailed. “ It 
is horrible, incredible, hideous! I can’t 
make it seem real.” 

“Do you mean to say,” began Farn- 
ham, struggling to adjust his bewildered 
faculties, “that it was your check? 
That Baird—that vou are—the woman?” 

‘Yes, yes, yes!” flinging out her arms 
in agony. “And you said—you said it 
meant ruin! Oh, I didn’t understand 
before! I knew so little! That you 
should examine his books—” 

Farnham’s mind was working slowly. 
“Do you mean,” he persisted, brushing 
the agonized entreaty in her eves aside, 
“that Baird cashed this check for you, 
that you are—?” 

“Mary Louise is my given name,” 
speaking with an effort. “They eall 
me Mary. M. L. Andrews I sign it.” 

The check fluttered out of Farnham’s 
hand. “I didn’t know,” he said, slow- 
ly, “that you knew Baird; you never 
told me.” 

“T have known him all my life.” 

“ And he—it was a conspiracy between 
you, then? He said he loved you.” 

“T did not know it!” hopelessly. “ He 
never told me.” She put her hands over 
her eyes, as if to ease some excruciating 
pain. “IT didn’t know it,” she repeated, 
moaning out the words, as if the eruelty 
of the statement were almost too much 
for her to bear, “I didn’t know it!” 

“Tush!” Farnham laid a peremptory 
hand on her arm. “TI don’t doubt you, 
of course; I spoke hastily. I realize you 
are guiltless. There, there! you didn’t 
know any better. He is the culprit, he 


is the one who must suffer in this affair, 
he is the one to punish 

There was a short, cruel silence. Then, 
still clinging to the table, Miss Andrews 
lifted herself slowly to her feet. -3 
don’t think,” she said, quietly, “that I 
quite understand. I know I am stupid, 
but you mentioned the word conspiracy. 
It takes two to make a conspiracy, does- 
n't it? If you exonerate me, you must 
exonerate him 

Farnham snapped his eye-glass case 
to, and stooping, picked up the fallen 
paper. “That is exactly what I will 
not do,” he answered, relentlessly. “ He 
is still liable to punishment under the 
law. I regret exceedingly that he should 
turn out to be a friend of yours, and that 
the check was drawn by you; but he has 
committed a theft under the law and 
must pay the penalty.” 

The girl, still holding to the table, 
stared at him, fascinated. Her beau- 
ty was so surprising that Farnham, with 
a quick intake of breath, leaned over 
and closed his hand over one bare arm. 

“Come here,” he said, unsteadily, try- 
ing to pull her toward him. A strange 
desire to fold her in his arms and com- 
fort her attacked him, and with it came 
a fear of himself that was new. 

She did not stir. Her mind auto- 
matically reverted to his former state- 
ment. “ Pay the penalty !” she repeated. 
“You mean that you will report him?’ 

“There is no other course.” 

“You can’t do it.” Her voice barely 
ruffled the silence. She caught his arms 
with both hands as if to keep herself 
from falling. “You ean’t do it!” re- 
iterating the words as if to reassure her- 
self with the mere sound. “ Why, don’t 
you see what you would be doing to me? 
You don’t; or you ecouldn’t refuse—to- 
night! The first request I have made! 
You won’t punish him for saving me, 
will you? You won’t make me hate my- 
self?” Her hands slipped up around 
his throat. “ You don’t know how much 
I will do for you,” she whispered, 
breathlessly. “How I will repay you, 
what a good wife I will be! Don’t you 
see it would be—monstrous—for you to 
expose this man! You can’t do it! You 
can't do it—’ 

Her face was close to his, her breath 
on his cheek, her jealously guarded lips 
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lifted to his. She had never ot her own 
free will come so close to him, and Farn- 
ham stared at her dazzled, his will seem- 
ing to turn to jelly in her hands. 

“You will hush it up some way,” she 
pursued, pushing her advantage, “ won’t 
you?” foreing a little smile to her tor 
tured lips. “If you do not report it, 
no one need know he advanced me the 
money; no one need know!” 

The little whistle in the hall blew 
stridently. She started back and dis- 
engaged herself. 

“What is it?’ demanded Farnham, 
irritably. 

‘Some one down-stairs !” 

“Don’t answer it. Let them call 
you don’t want to see any one now!” 

‘I must.” She pushed past him and 
disappeared into the darkened hall. 

Farnham heard her voice, the startled 
questions, the answers. 

When she returned she was white and 
tremulous. 

‘It is Mr. Baird! Ile has come to 
tell me, I suppose, that you discovered 
to ask for the money. You will give him 
the money— ?” 

“IT will give him the money! What 
are you talking about?” 

‘You will paw him and let him put 
it back, won’t you? Don’t you see; if it 
is put back now, no one will know . 
Again her fluttering white hands were 
on his coat. This time he inexorably 
removed them. 

“1 begin to understand. I am to hand 
over to this man seven hundred dollars, 
to see that he escapes the penalty of his 
act; while | put myself in the position 
of covering up a fraud, jeopardizing 
my own position, staining my _ honor.” 
He laughed. 

The girl clasped one cold hand over 
the other. “I told you when you first 
came in,” explaining patiently, “that I 
would have to have the money, that I 
owed it, that it was a debt of honor; I 
thought I could raise it on the sale of 
some property—in time; but that failed; 
and 80 - 

“And so you sold yourself to me for 
seven hundred dollars. God!” 

She fell back as if he had struck her 
a blow. For an undecided instant the 
insult hung unrepulsed in the quiet air. 
The girl stood as if turned into stone. 








There was a knock at the door. 

‘Shall I go?’ Farnham asked, un- 
easily. 

She did not make any reply, but, mov- 
ing like an automaton, passed by him 
and reached the hallway. 

Farnham heard Baird’s voice, her 
nervous greeting, his own name. 

Then they entered the little room 
together. 

Baird halted in the doorway. 

There Was no mirror facing him, but 
as Farnham looked into the younger 
man’s eves he scemed to see a full-length 
reflection of his own face and figure, of 
his short, unevenly proportioned form 
his serawny neck, the hard, unlovels 
lines about his mouth. 

Again that cruel, almost ungovernable 
emotion that had seized him earlier in 
the day gripped him. Ile took a step 
forward, a pleasurable remembrance of 
his power over the man before him tin 
gling through his veins. 

Baird looked toward Miss Andrews, 
and a quick flush spread to his forehead. 
“1 did not know,” he stammered, con- 
vulsively, “that you—that you were ac- 
quainted, that you knew—Mr. Farn 
ham.” THe was plainly appalled by the 
situation he was facing. 

The girl tried to speak, but for an 
instant her voice deserted her. She flung 
out her hands wordlessly. 

Farnham took another step forward. 
“ Miss Andrews,” he said, suddenly domi- 
nating the situation, “has promised— 
is to be my wife—my wife,” emphasizing 
the words with cruel satisfaction. 

The girl uttered a little hurt ery. 
She put her hands to her throat. Farn- 
ham saw Baird’s face turn slowly whiter 
than the linen collar that encircled it. 
He dropped his eyes to the floor to hide 
the triumph darkening them. 

“Ts this true?” Baird was speaking 
to the girl. 

“It is true,” in a whisper. 

“What did you say?” 

“Tt is true.” 

For an instant the strong man stag- 
gered. Then he turned furiously on 
Farnham. “ And you knew it this after- 
noon! You tortured me—” 

“T beg your pardon, I did not know it. 
I saw the signature on the check cer- 
tainly; but Andrews is a common name. 
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love me, you will spare me at whatever 
cost to yourself. If you really love me, 
you can’t hurt me.” 

“ Mary—Mary!”  Baird’s voice was 
full of shamed protest. 

Still holding Farnham’s eyes with hers, 
she looked into his narrow, shrunken 
soul, and the light of her face was as 
a lamp in the darkness. 

* Don’t you see,” she persisted, pas- 
sionately, “that we can’t take al/, and 
give nothing; that until we are willing 
to give to love, love has nothing to give to 
us‘ The measure we mete out is meas- 
ured to us again. If vou really love me, 
the debt that love demands is sacrifice; 
if you really love me, you will spare me, 
as I was willing to torture myself day 
after day, hour after hour, for a long 
life—to spare him; as he was willing to 
jeopardize his position, his daily bread, 
all that he held dear, to spare me. Oh, 
don’t you see, if we love, the cup we 
must drink is sacrifice 

Farnham grew very pale. It seemed 
to him he was undergoing the pangs of 
birth. He had always taken from life 
what he wanted, and now— He put out 
his hand blindly to push her away. 

This time she did not seek to stay him, 
and he found the door and pulled aside 
the hangings. 

‘T am going,” he said, thickly. 

No one answered; and he found him- 
self, almost without his own volition, on 
the other side of the eurtain. 

IIe stood for a moment as if stunned, 
unable to move or think, his hands still 
mechanically fingering the brim of his 
soft hat. 

Then in the silence he heard Baird’s 
voice say, and there was in it such a 
miracle of tenderness, compassion, and 
infinite love that Farnham, listening, 
drew his breath in pained wonter: 

‘TIsn’t love enough ?” 

There was a little sweeping rush of 
moving garments, a soft sobbing note, 
all choked with ineredulous joy, and 
then the weight of Farnham’s swaying 
body parted the curtain, and he saw 
her lving on Baird’s breast, saw the inef- 
fable vielding of her whole being to a 
desired love; saw the strained tension 
of the other man’s arms, as, with a pas- 


sionate possessive right, he wrapped her 
to himself; closer, closer yet! 





Groping his way down the hall, a 
sickening sense of utter defeat para- 
lyzing his faculties, Farnham found the 
handle of the door, opened it, and passed 
out into the little vestibule. There he 
paused a moment to steady himself, 
obsessed with the vision of a man 
and woman standing locked together 
in a matchless unity that only death 
could mar. 

Awkwardly he found his way down 
flight after flight of dark, dusty stairs 
into the street. 

The eleetrie lights seemed hideously 
bright. He stood for an instant dumbly 
facing the heartless glaring opalescence. 
Then, crushing his hat down on his fore- 
head, he started aimlessly away. 

The cup you must drink is sacrifice.” 

The words returned to him with tor- 
turing insistence. Sacrifice! But he 
would not drink it; and yet— The forty 
hard, barren, selfish years of his life 
passed in a mental procession before his 
eves. He shuddered. What had come 
over him? What was there in the 
hysterical words of an overwrought girl 
to destroy his serene, self-satisfied poise ¢ 
It was in his power to make her writh¢ 
in agony for every pain she had inflicted. 

A sudden faintness overtook him, and 
he found his way into a corner drug 
store, 

“Give me something, anything,” he 
said, sitting down at the soda-fountain. 
‘T feel dizzy.” 

An evening paper lay on the counter 
under his eyes, and mechanically he 
picked out an item: “ Leaving a host of 
friends to mourn her, who reeall her life 
as one of illuminating love and _ self- 
sacrifice, she will probably face the 
great unknown with as serene a heart—” 

The clerk wiped off the marble coun- 
ter with an expert flourish, and set down 
a foaming glass. “Do you want any- 
thing after it?” he asked. 

Farnham was not heeding; his eyes 
were on the mirror over the fountain 
which reflected his face. It was strange 
to him. 

He got up and started blindly toward 
the door. 

“Took here!” the clerk ealled after 
him, “aren’t you going to pay for 
this? Here’s your check,” tossing it on 
the counter. 
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TRAVELING IN THE ARIZONA DESERT 


AMONG THE CASTLE DOME MOUNTAINS 


The Greenest of Deserts 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, PhD. 


Department f Geography 


F a man is to study a subject, he 
| should go where there is plenty of 
it. As soon as I reached the thriving 
little city of Tucson, in southern Arizona, 
I was convineed that I had made no 
mistake in accepting the invitation of 
Dr. D. T. MacDougal to use the Carnegie 
Desert Laboratory, of which he is the 
director, as a center from which to 
carry on a study of the influences of 
climate. I had not been at the hand- 
some Old Pueblo Club two hours before 
I inadvertently complained that a tem- 
perature of ninety-five degrees at the be- 
ginning of March was excessive. My 
complaints met no sympathy. IT was 
merely given to understand that the 


Yale Universit 


climate of southern Arizona may be 
warm, but nevertheless it is ideal. If I 
really wanted to enjoy it, I must wait 
three months until the thermometer rose 
to a hundred and ten or fifteen degrees. 
Long before the three months were 
finished T was firmly convinced that, 
together with the sunshine, fresh air, 


and happiness so enticingly advertised 


by the real-estate agents, climate is one 
of the few commodities which are both 
abundant and inexpensive in Arizona. 
My friends all said that my plans did 
not seem quite right. An automobile may 
he an excellent thing, but they doubted 
whether it was exactly appropriate for 
use in studying deserts, discovering ruins, 
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ful. No other form 
f traveling gives 
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actually beheaded in 
this way, and wh 
on another occasion 
was saved from a 
similar fate only by 
the catching of the 
barbed wire on the 
rod of the wind 
shield, I was. glad 
that it was not our 
habit to take chances 
by riding fast at 
night. It seems 
strange to an East 
erner that there 
should be no redress 
under such = ecireum 
stanees, but in Ari- 
zona a man has a 








rig! to fence his 
THE SHACKS OF THE THRIFTY CHINESE land, and that ends 
t he matter. The 
fences always _ir- 


on the front seat. Ilaving beds, food, 
water, and gasoline, the four prime neces- 
sities of life, we could camp when and 
whe re We would. That was what made 
us feel so free. There was no wondering 
whether we should find a good hotel, no 
question about drinking-water and_ fod- 
der for the horses, no fear that we should 
break down and be left to spe nd a thirsty, 
hungry night lving on the ground. Until 


koning, we went whe re we 


the day of ree 
could and stopped where we would. 

The roads of Arizona disclose one most 
peculiar habit. They change their loca- 
tion so frequently that they may well 
be ealled nomadic. One day the track 
may be straight; the next, it runs into 
a new wire fence. The traveler must 
turn at right angles and skirt the fence 
for a mile or two until the newly enclosed 
pasture is circumvented. In so dry and 
sparsely settled a country the counties 
cannot afford to maintain many roads. 
Accordingly roads just grow. If the 
man whose land they cross happens to 
want to fence in two or three hundred 
acres, he does so, and says nothing. The 
first that the public knows about it may 
be when an automobile, dashing along 
at night, suddenly runs into the wire 
and is smashed to piece s, while its oe- 
cupants are terribly wounded or killed. 
After talking with a man who was on 
the back seat when a reckless driver was 


ritated me. Not that I mind a fresh 
tear in my coat every time I went 
through a fence to look at the pot 
sherds of an ancient village, but I al 
ways wanted to cut the wire and take my 
horse through when I was on horseback. 
That will not do, however, even though 
one carrics wire and pretends to mend the 
break. The fenee in this country is a 
sacred institution, and to eut it is a 
grave otfense. Why should it not b 
sacred? In many cases it is actually 
worth more than the land whieh it sur- 
rounds. Land is ché ap, only one or two 
dollars an acre in many places, while 
fences cost work and cash. 

The most delightful feature of auto 
mobiling in the desert is the night. 
Every evening, as the sun neared the 
horizon, we began to look for a bit of 
smooth sand as sleeping-ground, a dead 
ironwood or mesquite tree for fuel, and 
a pleasant view off toward the ever- 
present mountains. 

After dinner we lay on the ground 
around the fire and talked. The con- 
versation almost always began in the 
same way. “ What a fine camp this is! 
I believe it’s the best we’ve had yet. Isn’t 
the night superb! Who would have be- 
lieved that after so hot a day we should 
enjoy sitting near a fire at night? Just 
look at the moon. It seems to me I 
never saw it so clear. 
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bully night for sleeping?” The glorious ing a single person wil poke English 
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the right, bevond a wooden bridg 

the drv bed of the Santa Cruz River, a ving in it, he cannot hold 
picturesque old ruin of adobe recalled the ccept in the 


romantic days when the Spaniard i} It not the sandy desert 
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ish faney, with driftir gy ve llow d ines, and 


five straight palm-trees standing beside 
Arab horseman, 
stoops for a drink. Nor 
barren, gravelly desert of Per- 
sia, most desolate of all the landscapes 
of the world; nor yet the drab sage- 
brush desert of Utah and Nevada. On 
the contrary, it is the most beautiful 
. desert 
traveler fa 


a pool, to which an 


spear in hand, 


of deserts, the arboreal 
Arizona. Th 
miliar with deserts in other parts of the 


He is 


jAwae d outlines and 


strange 


of southern 


world finds here a great surprise. 
accustomed to. the 
delicate shading which prevail in desert 
mountains. ae expects that the hills 
will appear brown and barren close at 


hand, 


range 


while in the distance range after 
shades off into purple, dark blue, 
pale bine, and then a fairy tint looking 
as if a piece of the sky had been torn 
from the blue of the zenith and placed 
against the lighter blue of the horizon. 
Ile is accustomed to seeing every moun- 
tain range half smothered in interminable 
slopes of gravel which head far up on 
the flanks of the hills and sometimes 
cover the passes. Oceasionally this ris- 
fairly swamps a 
mountain, and leaves only a little peak 


ing tide of gravel 
standing far out from the main ranges 
like an island in the midst of a plain well- 
nigh as smooth as the sea. In Arizona, 
just as in Persia, one has only to look 
at the topography to know that for hun- 


Of SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


dreds cf thousands or millions of years 
the country has been dry. If it had not 
been dry the would be like 
The boulders, 
gravel, sand, and fine soil washed down 
by rain and flood from the mountains 
would have been slowly earried onward 


topography 
that of the Eastern States. 


to the sea, and the space between th 
mountain would be filled with 
small where 


ranges 
valleys brooks would run 
among rounded hills well covered with 
soil. Because of the aridity, however, 
all but a few of the very largest streams 
have for ages dried up or sunk into th 
ground and disappeared soon after leav 
ing the mountains. Henee the material 
which they have brought down has been 
deposited not far from its place of. ori 
gin. The coarser parts have been de- 
posited close to the mountains, and hav 
formed steep slopes covered with boulders. 
The finer parts have been washed out 
farther to form vast coalescent fans of 
gravel. These as the Span 


iards call them, sweep grandly out with 


“ pajadas,” 


ever-lessening slope for ten or twenty 
miles, to end in terraces overlooking al- 
luvial bottom-lands, or in broad playas 
of naked soil where the finest materials 
are deposited when the waters of floods 
spread themselves in sheets and disappear. 
Almost none of the material from the 
hills is earried to the sea and_ lost. 
Therefore the plains and the 


slopes of gravel are 


great 
rising 


ste adily 
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THE GREENEST OF DESERTS 


{ 
f n the mountains, threatening to e1 advantage ‘ ! ring ‘ 
i mb the source from which they were yellow blossoms form h lreds of gra 
i hemselves derived. 11s pendent catkins’ three 1 tour 
The surprising feature of the desert inches long. Other trees grew her nd 
southern Arizona is the great amount there—the gray-green jronwood ith its 
vegetation, not mer ly in the relative tern, il bendi v I ris nd the pa 
moist valleys, but on the dry gravelly verde, greenest f trees Its seant 
pes of the bajadas. Lh re one l KS leaves are mike rely cure lay le iflet x4 ( 
r nothing but poor grasses and little iV a quarter oT an ch in diametet Thi 
eeds. Instead of this he tinds hundreds plant seems to need no leaves. for all thi 
1 thousands of square miles of gently trunk and branches are covered 
. ping gravel cove red with an al indant sott-green bark. N ind iW ‘ 
wth of large bushes and even trees, found the less common of the two sph Ss 
Other regions with an annual rainfall of I palo vera in | sson It as ¢ 
ly ten or twelve inches appear barren chanting when the filmy veils of soft v« 
nd brown, but here the general land- low thrown over the green domes of the 
P scape is green throughout the year kor trees stood silhouetted against bac 
le after mile we rode through great ground of reddish-black voleanie moun 
lains covered with the despised grease- tains with sharp! errated peaks and 


r ereosote 
h. The near- 
bushes usual - 
appeared 
scattered, and 
trie ground be 


1 any two 
s dry and 
are, yet as soon 
we looked 
beyond a 
listance ot one 
r two hundred 
feet, the whole 
intry seemed 

t be verdant. 
The creosote is 
poor, ust less 
hrub, from three 
six feet high 
as a rule, with 


p idgy. sticky lit- 
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tle leaves and 
n indeterminate A | VERING Yt | F Se k 
4 half spicy odor. 
Yet it ean be 
most beautiful when the low norning cruel precipices As we rode thr oh this 
sun is reflected from the gummy gree strange green land we continual] re 
on leaves, or bathes the abundant vellow peated Orland *s questi 
. 


ae : . ‘ : roug 
LO s g@ilory an shines through . 

el in glor ind hing . ee ne 
the fuzzy seed-vessels, converting them For it is unneopk 
into spots of gray surrounded by ra 


diant white halos Bevond the creosote But we could not people it with tongues 
lats we hastened past small mes t as Rosalind’s lover peopled the Forest. of 
trees eovered with a wealth of dainty Arden 

leaves, like those of the loeust in hape, Man has tried to OCCUD’ the ‘ 

but far more delicate, and of th purest try and has failed Frequenth ve 


green imaginabl They show to best rode twenty miles between one ecattle- 
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ranch and the next, and fitty from one 
cultivated area to another. We mar- 
veled that a land which appears so pro- 
lific should so resist the efforts of man. 
Che reason is not far to seek, however. 
Southern Arizona and northwestern Mex- 
ico lie in a region not only of deserts, 
but of monsoons. They resemble the 
provinces of Rajputana and Sind in 
northwestern India,“where northeasterly 
vinds prevail in winter and southwesterly 
in summer. In winter, when the com- 
monest winds are from the north and 
west, the conditions of the temperate 
zone are prevalent, and a small amount 
f rain is precipitated by great eyclonic 
storms like those which furnish moisture 
to the greater part of the United States. 
As the winter is warm, with only a little 
frost, many plants begin to grow in 
February. If there were no other rains, 
all the vegetation would he of small 
types like those which prevail in most 
of the deserts of the world, where winter 
s are the only kind. After a season 
of almost absolute drought, in the months 
if April, May. and June, however, a 


rain 


change takes place The climatie belts 
of the earth are so bent to the northward 
by the heating of the great continent of 
North America, that the region with 
which we are dealing falls within the 


IPUNTIA Ft 


domain of souther|, vinds, which eé 


om 
up trom equatorial regions freighted 
with moisture. Through July and Au 
gust and sometimes in September they 
give rise to heavy thunder - showers. 


These furnish more rain than the storms 
f winter, although it falls so rapidly 
that most of it on runs off. During 
the dry spring the small plants of th 
winter type of vegetation die down, onl 
to be replaced in summer by another crop 
of quickly growing grasses and flowers, 
which dry up in October or September 
With trees and bushes the ease is differ 
ent. They cannot thrive unless the grow- 
ing season is at least four or five months 
long. Tene ordinary deserts which 
have rain in winter and an absolutely dry 
season of five or six months in summer 
are treeless. In southern Arizona, how- 
ever, the winter rains start the growth 
f the trees and the summer rains com- 
plete it, while various adaptations, such 
as widely spreading roots, diminutive 
leaves, and organs for the storage of 
water or for the prevention of evapora- 
tion, enable the plants to live through the 
hot, dry period from the beginning of 
April to the end of June. Thus the 
country has not only a winter and sum- 
mer crop of small plants which last but 
a few months, but also a fairly dense 
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Each plant has its own p 


the same 
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never I t a picture ££ nd n 
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the Indians. The slender bells 
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t f slightly creamy t 1] 
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very friendly quality. In the flowet 
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stems of man. hades fro purple 
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Irom one to another to see what thi 
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, FOREST OF GIANT CACTI 


no land connection of such a kind that 
they could migrate from one hemisphere 
to the other lo be sure, the Mediter- 
ranean countries are full of the prickly- 
pear. Every one who has been in Greece 
in the autumn has seen venders with 
two baskets, one full of plump succulent 
fruits of a yellow or reddish tint and 
three or four inches long, and the other 
seemingly filled with rotten fruit of the 
same kind. When a buyer comes along, 
the purpose of the second basket becomes 


apparent The vender with a dexterous 


sweep of his knife strips the skin from 
a prickly-pear and throws it into the 
basket on his left, while the buyer takes 
the juicy fruit and wends his way home- 
ward undisturbed by the fear of prick- 
ing his fingers on the clusters of minute 
little thorns which stud its surface. The 
prickly-pear, however, is not a native of 
the Mediterranean countries. It was 
introduced into Spain from Mexico in 
the days of the Spanish conquerors, and 
has now spread far and wide. 

The eactus represents almost the acme 
of Nature’s clever method of adapting 
living forms to difficult types of environ- 


OF THE SAHUARO SPECIES 


ment. Beginning with species of plants 
which inhabited the water, she mad 
a tremendous step forward when a few 
live ipon the land. 
Since that day the progress « 


plants learned to 


f evolution 


has enables vegetation to become mor 
and more independent of a permanent 
and easily accessible supply of water. 
Our commonest plants take water from 
the soil even when there is so little that 
the humar hand cannot feel the moisture. 
As the damper parts of the earth’s sur 
face became fully oeeupied, vegetation 
spread out into drier regions. In the 
Nature has 


vuuitdone herself. She has produced a 


last age of geological time 


plant which can grow to the estate 
f a lordly succulent tree on mountain 
slopes <o hot and s inny that for months 
it is painful at noon to touch the heated 
rocks which proj ct among patche s of the 
thinnest, seantiest soil. The eacti ar 
far from archaic; they are the youngest 
and most highly developed among the 
families of plants the most suecessful 


of living forms in the struggle with 
aridity, the masterpiece of Nature in the 


greenest of all earth’s dese rts. 
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BY RICHARD LE 


HAVE a bad habit of reading in 
bed, by candlelight, in the old farm- 
house where I live alone, my only 
mpanions being the whispers and shad- 
vs which are its only other inhabitants; 
nd often when my book ceases to in- 
erest me, I turn to the quaint old patch- 
ork counterpane instead, and strive to 
ead its story, studying its old-fashioned 
otany, the almost forgotten flowers that 
sed to grow on wall-papers and calico 
rints when our great-grandmothers were 
live and rustled about the house so fra- 


erantly in their spotless dimities—lav- 
ender and forget-me-not, tiny roses and 


ellow violets; and once, it seemed to m« 
saw the vanished hands of the woman 
ho, piece by piece and thread by thread, 
titehed it together. 

Her face, as I saw it one night, bent 


pensively over her sewing, seemed to be 


nade of some brave and beautiful sorrow. 


Now and again she would raise her eyes 


and gaze with a long look through the 


vindow, where the autumn wind was 
rustling the seeded lilac boughs against 
he pane—a look that went beyond the 
orld; and now and again she would 
nswer back gently to a sweet but weary 


ice calling her, like the notes of a 


arpsichord, from the next room. 
“Coming, sister,’ she would say, lay- 
ng down her work; and while she was 
gone I would pick up the unfinished sew- 
ing and curiously eye the pretty, woven 
hasket, overflowing with strips and rem- 
nants of poplin and bombazine, frag- 
ments of old wedding-gowns and morning 
wrappers, here a silken sleeve and there 
figured scarf, all those odds and ends 
of feminine that have been 
touched with the pathos and mystery of 
Helen plied the distaff 


among her maidens or Penelope sat spin- 


salvage 


yvoman since 
ning at her wheel. 

A fleeting glimpse, a picture torn from 
a lost book blown on the wind, a door 
half opened and then suddenly shut 
Vor. CXXIIIT.—No. 733 —8 


Poplin 
GALLIENNE 


again: man such glimpses and hints 
lave come to me out of th past as I 
have lain thus in the silent night, drowsily 
studying the old counterpane, my lamp 
and I alone in the old house, 
by dark and silent rooms, 


surrounded 
where the old 
furniture creaks to itself, and the spiders 
weave among the old hangings—rooms 
from which sometimes mutiled sounds, 
like unquiet breathing, seem to rumble 
forth and sigh along the passages. It 
is but the rising wind stealing under the 
uneven floors, or the squirrels that have 
made a home in the chimnc y, or the rats 
racing through the garrets; and vet 


For the old house is a strange place; it 


walls are covered with invisible writing, 
and who knows what spiritual! influences 
have not mysteriously passed into it from 
the lives that were once such ardent 
presences where now is but oblivion of 
their very names? This stairease was 
worn by many feet before ours went up 
and down and to and fro; and shall the 
feet of the dead leave prints behind them, 
yet their voices and the strong beat of 
their hearts pass without some immate- 
rial record on the air they have breathed ? 

Such frail 
hushed voices 1 seem t 
and about the old pla eC 


f 


there are more tangible memorials of 


and whisp rs of 


echoes 


eatch sometimes 


in the silence; 


stories that are told, purposes and pre- 
occupations long since Jaid by, and even 
delicate dreams fallen to dust—or maylh« 
still haunting the sleep I sometimes stan] 
nd watch over, the sle p of two who lis 
side by side in the quietest corner of 
the orchard, rained over by apple-blossoms, 
and happy with April birds. 

Thirty years ago this particular April 
there was only one grave there; and up in 
the house might have been seen seated 
over their sewing, in the afternoon light, 
the gracious figures of a beautiful silvery 
hatred woman and a comely young girl 
of eighteen, Jane Lovejoy and her niece 
Hannah Bartram. 
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‘Spring is late this. year,” said the 
older woman, raising her eyes from her 
sewing and looking wistfully down the 
gnarled old apple-orchard, just clouding 
over with a mist of coming green. Here 
was the face I had seen in the lamp- 
light bending over the old counterpane, 
but it seemed twenty years older, twenty 
years sadder, twenty years more beautiful. 

‘Yes, aunt, but it is on the way,” an- 
swered the girl. “I saw a woodpecker 
and a blue jay running about among the 
apple-trees this morning, and the honey- 
suckle by the barn is full of buds.” 

“ T must take a walk down the orchard 
said the aunt, as she had said it just in 


the same way at this season of the year 
as long as her niece could remember, and 
her niece smiled gently to herself as the 
old lady added, what also she had never 
failed to add: 

*I wonder what flowers your mother 
was gathering about this time?” 

“Shall I get her flower-album, aunt?” 
answered the girl, as she asked every 
year. 

“Yes, do. That’s a good child .. .” 
and as her nieee left the room she con- 
tinued to herself, “Dear Lydia! She 
was so fond of flowers...” and her eyes 
gazed tenderly again down the orchard. 

Presently the girl returned with a 
large portfolio containing stout sheets of 
yellowing paper, on which were pressed 
with dainty skill various wild flowers of 
the district, the name of each, in Eng- 
lish and Latin, being written in a pretty 
old pointed hand, with the date of its 
gathering and the signature of its gath- 
erer, thus: “ //epatica triloba—Round- 
lebed Hepatieca. April 4, 18—. Lydia 
Loveioy.” Aunt and niece bent over this 
sacred picture-book of a far-off spring 
together, turning the fragile pages with 
tender care. 

“ Tlow wonderfully they have kept their 
color,’ said the old lady. “ They have 
been gathered for nearly fifty years. 
Your mother then would be just about 
Hannah ... Yes! you see: 
‘Viola pubescens 
April 7, 18 
vellow violets!” 


your age, 
Downy yellow violet. 
Ah! how fond she was of 


T saw 
them this morning,” said the niece, a soft- 
ness in her voice hinting that she had seen 
them growing by her mother’s grave. 


“They are coming out already 


‘So soon?” said the aunt, and ther 
added, “ but it is very sheltered there.” 
Yes! it Was very sheltered there. Jan 
Lovejoy’s voice seemed unconsciously to 
giv: a secondary deeper meaning to th 
simple words, as though the shelter ot 
that green peace seemed good and even 
fortunate to her memoried heart. 
Presently, when they had come to the 
end of the flowers, she rose, and tying 01 
her quaint New England bonnet, kissed 
her niece gently, and said, “I am going 
for a little walk in the orchard *: and her 
niece, who loved her, watched her tall, 
graceful figure pass down through the 
trees crimsoned with the setting sun. 
Ilidden away, as now, in a thicket of 
brambles and wild-rose bushes, at the far 
end of the orchard, was a little walled 
enclosure overhung by apple boughs and 
set thick with wild flowers and wander- 
ing vines. Nestling among these was 
a plain granite slab, bearing just a name 
and a date—‘ Lypira Bartram: 18 
Though the lettering had been kept clear 
and free, nature had evidently been en- 
couraged to make the sad stone a part 
of itself, and moss and lichen had soft- 
ened its hard gray with patterns of tender 


green, and tiny bells of white-cupped 
flowers. And, yes! the yellow violets were 
lighting up the little enclosure with their 
delicate gold. As Jane 


in and kneeled by her sister’s grave, a 


Li ve} Vv passed 


robin broke out into song near by, that 
first sweet call of the awakening spring, 
so doubly sweet after the darkness and 
silence of winter. 

“Dear Lydia!” eried Jane, softly, as 
she tenderly smoothed the lichened ston 
with her hand; and there she knelt a 
long time in reverie, till, the sun fading, 
the shadows began to thicken. Then, 
gathering some of the yellow violets, 
* Dear Lydia!” she said again, softly, and 
walked slowly back up the orchard, with 
a smile like starlight on her face. 

When she returned to the house, she 
found that her niece had a visitor, a 
handsome lad, the son of a neighbor. He 
was home from Yale for the Easter holi- 
days, and the two young heads were bent 
together over the old flower-album. Aunt 
Jane smiled gently te herself. Yes, 
spring was once more in the world. The 
old, ever-young flowers were blooming 
again, and a new generation of human 
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A TALL GRACEFUL FIGURE PASSING DOWN THROUGH THE TREES 
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flowers was there to gather them. But 
the reflection had no bitterness for her. 
For her the dried flowers in that old book 
were just as real and far more fragrant 
than those springing in the meadows. 
Indeed, year by year, they grew more real 
and more fragrant, for her faithful love 
had transplanted them into a spiritual 
garden where they bloomed in a_peren- 
nial April, safe from the winds and frosts 
of time. IHlappy are those who have the 
key of such gardens; and for many 
vears now Jane Lovejoy’s life had been 
such a garden, the key whereof was a 
pure heart, which memory and faith filled 
with a passionate peace that only na- 
tures at once deeply human and sincerely 
spiritual can attain. Love for her was 
the more real because it had passed out 
of the light of the sun and ascended 
into an invisible sphere, and the so- 
called memories in which she lived were 
no mere shadows of the past, but radiant 
actualities, alive for her in a finer pres- 
ent of the soul. Those who said of Jane 
Lovejoy that she “ lived in the past ” used 
words without understanding, regarding 
her as a forlorn and singular survival, 
alone in a world in which she no longer 
had visible ties or interests, and waiting 
only the signal to “ follow where all is 
Hed.” But this was to miseconceive her, 
and entirely to miss the meaning of that 
light in her face, which, for those with 
eves to see, meant a vivid life still being 
lived day by day on a finer plane of be- 
ing. It would have been nearer the truth 
to say that the past lived in her, still 
went on living to finer issues, bringing 
to her ever rarer joys and satisfactions. 
For she was one of those for whom a 
great feeling once profoundly known is 
an immortal thing, a sacred fire kindled 
in the soul beyond the power of time or 
circumstance to quench; and for those 
whom she loved there was no such thing 
as death. Visibly withdrawn from. her, 
maybe, they but took on finer em- 
bodiments in the creative ether of her 
immortalizing love. As we ask not 
visibility of perfumes, vet do not for 
that reason doubt their mysterious life 
and power, so with Jane Lovejoy’s mem- 
ories. They were to her as spiritual per- 
fumes, evoking presences and experiences 
‘more real than flesh and blood.” 

The sister whom she had loved, first 


with a younger sister’s poetic devotion, 
and afterward with a closer bond in which 
suffering had its part, was actually more 
real to her, this April day, though the 
yellow violets had flowered down there in 
the quiet orchard for nearly twenty years, 
than when she had filled the old house 
with her romantic bloom and conquering 
girlhood, more real even than when later 
their hearts had lain side by side in the 
union of tragic sorrow; and literally it 
seemed to her that, when the sweet, 
tired voice called her no longer from the 
next room (as I had heard it eall to her 
that night as she sewed on my old counter- 
pane), they had both passed through 
the valley of the shadow together, and 
that both had come out together into the 
light bevond, a light in which they were 
still walking—together: sisters still, sis- 
ters as they had never been when they 
went laughing through the spring mead- 
ows gathering those old flowers over 
which the two young heads were bending, 
with a hushed sense of ar 


ineconceivably 
remote “ past and gone.” 

Past and gone! Aunt Jane smiled, 
with a sense of the pathos of youth, to 
think how shadowy indeed the world in 
which she lived must seem to those two 
young heads, who, doubtless, in their 
hearts regarded her and her memories 
with a pitying sense of the pathos of age. 
Yet perhaps the thought passed through 
her mind that both she and they were at 
one, in that both were living in a dream- 
world—they in youth’s dream of the 
future, she in age’s dream of the past. 
One was looking forward, the other look- 
ing back. That was the only difference. 
Neither, as the world regards it, was 
living in any actual present, on any plane 
of visible realized fact. And of the two, 
surely the so-called dreams of age had 
the advantage of reality; for the dreams 
of youth might never come true, whereas 
the dreams of age had come true, and 
were therefore true forever. Youth might 
find the pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
how, but age had found it. Hopes were 
elusive things, but memories were so 
much treasure safely coffered in the faith- 
ful heart, as real as the tangible symbols 
of them, making fragrant mahogany 


bureaus and lavendered wardrobes :—old 
letters still eloquent of their writers, who, 
after all, had but changed their address 
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1 were possibly nearer to one now than 
} en; shadowy dresses still rustling with 
: quetry and filled with disturbing sweet 
ess; books their readers had but put 
vn for a moment, with embroidered 
arkers keeping the place; needlework 
ll in progress, all ready to take up again, 
th the threaded needle anchored secur 
at the last stitch; lovely linen, truc 
ws of yesteryear, flower-sweet in cedar 
presses for the honored guest—the dreams 
age were no less real than these. 
‘ In all such old treasures of the heart 
lane Lovejoy was surpassing rich, and 
ugh her daily life was lived in a con- 
ous companionship with her memories, 
} ere were seasons of the vear when she 
ade it a sort of ritual to refresh her 
pirit by the devoted contemplation of 
er various riches, much as Holy Church 
1 certain festivals makes solemn exhibi- 
m of her sacred relies for the spiritual 
regeneration cf the multitude. Chief of 
these seasons was Easter, as was natural, 
being, as it is, a time when the visible 
orld, in the green resurgence of its 
buried life, seems a parable of the in- 
sible world, with its mystic resurrection 
f heart and soul: 
How sweetly blows the Resurrection horn 
(cross the meadows, over the far hills! 
In the soul’s garden a new sweetness stirs, 
And the heart. fills, 
As in and out the mind blow the soft 
airs e 
It seemed to her, indeed, hardly a mere 
faney, as she p led out old drawers and 
threw open old cupboards, that the very 
relics themselves wore an air of vernal 
reshness, that the faded ink had a new 
brillianee, and that the old silks had taken 
n a new sheen; and, though she had all 
; her treasures by heart, yet it seemed, each 
vear, that she found something new, some- 
thing that had escaped her before New 
meanings came out in the old letters; 
an she seemed to catch new glimpses int 
’ those hearts so long still for others, but 
for her yet warm and beating, to under- 
stand them better each year.  Half- 
, forgotten traits of character, little tricks 
of voice and gesture, would come back 
to her with new expressiveness. So a 
book we have read many times continues 
H to surprise us with unsuspected touches, 


and a picture we have looked at all our 
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lives, lit by some tender ray of April 
sunlight, will suddenly bloom with a 
new significances 

Jane Lovejoy herself, too, seemed 


visibly to share in 
the that it 
had her 


neighbors how she seemed suddenly to 


the rejuvenescence of 


season, 20 markedly 


indeed 


become matter of notice among 


grow young again each Easter, and, as 





the vear advanced, fade back again into a 

silver middle age, which, however, always 

retained a sort of wistful girlishness 
“Tlow pretty you look this morning, 


Aunt 


exclaiming, 


would find herself 


with something of that accent 


Jan her niece 


of delighted surprise in her voice with 
which one diseevers that a rose has sud 


denly opened overnight 
“When is Easter this year, my child ¢” 
her aunt would ask. 


“As if you 


ee 
thing 


didn’t know, you dear old 


her niece would answer, throwing 


he r arms atte etionate ly about he r neck, 
And some thing like a secret blush would 
steal into the old cheek, the dainty skin 


of which was indeed still like a girl’s. 


So it was every year, and so this 
year again. 

Now, Easter Day for Aunt Lovejoy was 
the oeeasion of a mysterious observance 
on her part, which had long piqued th 
curiosity and provoked the f 
the district. had vouchsafed no 
explanation of it to any one, and it passed 
ealled ‘ oddity "—the 


word applied to deseribe a certain quaint 


comment « 


She 


for what was her 


archaism which usually marked her mod 
old fashioned dis 
look of “living in 


of dress, her air of 


and general 


the past.” 


tinetion 


Several days before 
take 


Easter Sunday shx 


would from a wardrobe, where it 
had hung undisturbed since precisely the 
Kaster before, a dainty gown of. silver 
poplin, as fresh as though it had but just 
left the dressmaker, though it was actual 
ly in the stvle of some thirty vears before 
A new softness would come into her eyes 
as she spread the gay little frock out upon 
the bed to air, 


there with 


he re and 
attention, its hooks 
and eves and various mysterious fasten- 


examining it 
feminine 


ings, and making. sure that the moth- 
balls had duly protected it during its 


Satisfied that all was in good 
would next 


seclusic n. 


order, she unswathe from its 


tissue wrappings a bewitching bonnet of 
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the same period, and one by one lay upon 
the bed various other articles, which to- 
gether had completed the Easter-morning 
costume of a young lady some thirty 
years before. In fact, this was the cos- 
tume in which Jane Lovejoy had fluttered 
the hearts of the country dandies at morn- 
ing service on an eventful Easter Sunday, 
precisely twenty-seven years before; and in 
this costume, each succeeding year, from 
ome taney which she had kept hidder 
in her heart, she had continued 


x 


at church on Easter morning. She never 


wore it on any other oceasion, and al- 
ays changed it for her usual costume 
immediately on returning home. 

] 


pil 


In the telling, it may sound as tho 
the apparition of Aunt Lovejoy, on Easter 
morning, seated this year, as on other 
years, in the old high-backed Lovejoy 
pew, dressed as she had been dressed 
nearly thirty years before, would strike 
a painful note of a _ grotesque old 
maidhood, pitifully parodying a bygone 
youth; but the surprising fact was quite 
otherwise—for with her girlish toilette 
her girlhood seemed veritably to have 
Though indeed the 
ringlet which escaped coquettishly frora 


come back also. 
beneath her gray silk “ cottage bonnet,” 
in adorable creation setting her face in 
an oval of artful flutings and tiny pink 
rosebuds, and tied under her chin with 
voluminous pink ribbons—though that 
ringlet, once gold, had now changed to 
silver, the blue eyes that looked from un- 
der the bonnet were so full of light, the 
cheeks so radiantly fresh, and the figure 
so lithe and straight, that it seemed as 
though a veritable miracle had happened; 
as indeed in a sense it had, for youth is 
of the soul, and Jane Lovejoy’s soul had 
never grown old. But of all the morn- 
ings of the year, it was on Easter morning 
that that indestructible spirit of youth 
in her glowed with fullest radiance, fed 
as it was at the hallowed fire of an inn- 
mortal memory. Twenty-seven years ago, 
her eyes, looking up with a light hardly 
more liquid than now, had suddenly met 
the gaze of love. Demurely her eyes had 
fallen again—but the world had changed 
It was all of man’s love that Jane Love- 
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was destined to know, for those hand- 
ome eyes that had too ecarel ssly lit a 
deathless fire in her heart had passed on 
to a fairer fac the face of the sister 
he loved ; Lydia, so much more conquer! 
ingly beautiful than she—and from that 

the eyes had roved no more till a 
soldier’s death had closed them, and her 
beautiful Lydia had returned to the old 
home, broken-hearted, leading little Han- 
nah Bartram by the hand. 

Thus the love that she brought so faith- 
fully to that grave among the yell W 
violets, as to an altar, was enriched by 
that other lonely love which had only 
existed in her own heart, and whose only 
joy could be the noble joy of absorp 
tion in another’s happiness. In loving 
her sister she loved him, and in loving 
their child she loved both—and it was 
this unearthly love that had set so holy 
a light in her face, and transfigured her 
into a radiant dreaming girl again as she 
sat there, so lovely a harmony of pink 
and silver, in a cloud of poplin flounces, 
her black lace mantilla falling coquettish- 
ly from her graceful shoulders, and her 
eyes bent on the same little prayer-book 
they had looked up from so fatefully 
twenty-seven years ago. 

At that moment two handsome young 
eyes were looking across at the Lovejoy 
pew with boyish worship, and, seated by 
her aunt’s side, Hannah Bartram knew 
well that they were looking. 

There were those in the church who 
had been ther too, that other Easter, 
and one of these, now grown to be an 
old philosopher, with a courtly air that 
seemed to belong to the same period as 
Aunt Lovejoy’s poplin, had a charming 
thing to say to her as, the service ended, 
the little congregation loitered its way 
out into the spring sunshine. 

“Jane,” he whispered, for he was an 
old friend, “you remind me of a saying 
of Swedenborg’s, that ‘in heaven the 
angels are advancing continually to the 
spring-time of their youth, so that the 


s3 


oldest angel appears the youngest. 


I fear that the church gallants nowadays 
have no such charming things to say. 








Without Benefit of German 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


HE Illustrator pointed out to me 

that it was our duty to motor 

Lucilla from Carlsbad into France. 
She was his cousin, he said, and she was 
less apt to tumble into pitfall arms opened 
hy automatic noblemen at the sight of 
an American girl if she went on with 
us instead of continuing with the party 
who had brought her into Austria, 

This ruffled me. “ Oh, we know a few 
noblemen,” I replied. We were toiling 
up the hill after two glasses of Sprudel 
water with only a soft-boiled egg ahead 
of us, and I was blamelessly snappy. 

The Illustrator, who possesses the sort 
of cunning apparent to a child, panted 
out something complimentary. Though 
blood is stronger than a wedding-ring, he 
was willing to admit that Lucilla was a 
sentimental idiot ready to fall in love 
with any other idiot, preferably a foreign 
one, and that my good common sense 
would be just the safeguard she need- 
ed to get her back to America unat- 
tached. The Illustrator thought that 
the girl, after two_vears of convent life 
in France, ought to have a look at our 
men, anyhow. 

Ile spoke of the sight ahead of her as 
a privilege, and had I been sitting com- 
fortably on a bench T should have agreed 
with him. But there was no top to the 
hill whatever, and its absence, coupled 
with the reference to “good common 
sense,” which suggests everything plain 
and flat-chested, brought out the worst 
that was in me. The worst in this case 
happened to be the truth. 

‘You know you’re only asking her be- 
cause she speaks German and we don’t,” 
I gasped, hanging on to the railings while 
I delivered the blow. 

My adversary stopped also and looked 
at me, hurt, but abandoned the expression 
after a few seconds’ straining, as it was 
too dark for me to see. I moved on 
moodily, but a song rose to his lips, with 
which he filled the air. Indifferently he 


treated it, almost unconsciously he sang, 
as one drops into the language he loves 
best. And no one will ever know the 
English or the German of it. At last 
the noise ended; he glanced at me for 
approval; the light of a lamp fell upon 
our faces; we saw each other in our weak 
nesses; we laughed, and straightway the 
top of the hill was reached! 

Of course we didn’t tell Lucilla, when 
we asked her to accompany us, that our 
polyglot chauffeur who spoke all tongues 
was not returning with us. The Illus 
trator feared she might believe she was 
needed only as interpreter, and I feared 
that she would not have the same faith 
in her cousin as a driver which we all 
instinctively enjoy in those who are hired 
to sit at the wheel. But the girl had 
small interest in such things when they 
were discovered. 

‘Il adore motoring,” was her state- 
ment. “I always feel that I am rush- 
ing on swiftly and more swiftly to the 
Great Adventure that is somewhere wait- 
ing for ine.” 

One German baron arose and groan- 
ingly went his way, but her cousin treated 
the quest simply. “Oh yes, plenty of 
adventures, Lueilla. Every sign - post 
leads to one—especially if we take the 
wrong sign-post.” 

“ There’s something mystie about those 
fingers, isn’t there?” said the young lady 
from school. “ Always pointing, point- 
ing—and toward what ?” 

“Tm afraid you'll find it a little dull,” 
I suggested to her. She was a pretty 
girl, and I didn’t want her to be disap- 
pointed on her first invasion into the 
world. 

“Tt won't be dull,” she assured me. 
“Something always happens when TI am 
around that is unexpected. Besides, there 
will be the open country, you two dears, 
and my book.” 


This reference to literature brought 
the subject around to German. “ Take 
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your library.” ad- 
sed her cousin, 
th his usual uln- 
eas\ facetiousness 
vhen he must touch 
I truths. “Tor 
now vou'll have to 
speak a little Ger- 
nan for us.” 

* One needs only 
Heine.’ answered 
Lucilla, vaguely. 

Slightly suspicious, 
but not disheart- 


ned, we mad ready 


for the Start. The 

girl had one hand- 
rehic ive t 

he adoring wains 

ne tear. Sh 

DN the Hlus- 

rat rs side a 
charming picture of 
expectancy, and 


tehed — th long, 
hite road like sister 


Anne from the tower. 


Though she saw no 
sheep, it was a mat- 
ter of triumph to me, 
her duenna, that sh 
eould diseover noth- 
ing more romantie 
than geese. There 


vere geese until EI- 
bogen, and children 
by the seore begging 
for pennies, then 


there was the ecastk 





for distraction and 
Lucilla’s first at- THE CASTLE F ELBOGEN 
tempt at German. 

‘It’s this way,” 


said the Illustrator “Tf there is no her whil from a pocket she drew a well 


closing of the customs at the lunch worn volume. It seemed Lucilla’s turn to 
hour, we W ym’ lx ck laved pol reach =peak. She did speak. ‘<3 You see, Heine’s 
ing the frontier, and I might as we I] verse is beautiful, and I have what we 
stay here and make a sketch. Just all in sehool an interlinear, so anything 


this gendarme, Lucilla.” of course that’s in the book [ can say. 
Ilis cousin opened her large eves ) The Illustrator sat down weakly on his 
emand muddy tire. I tried to eatch his eve. but 
ng so free a use of the future tense. “I the coward dared not look my way. 
don’t know that I will find that in my Lucilla had open 1 the volume: small 
book,” she murmured. boys collected arownd us and asked if we 
“Tn what book ?” we asked her. vould to the eastl bekommen. The 


look apprehensively at the man « 


“Why, in my Heine,” was the answer. Illustrator stamped his foot at them, 
There was a cold pause. We looked at shrieking aloud, “ Begonen!” 
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salad Lueilla, * that = ‘tly | e” he isser 
some reterence to customs t doa very good phrase-book 
inder *‘ Pictures of Travel,’ but way over on the boat so as to tall 
to be li thing abo t food at the Grvermal ‘ay tain, if | didn’t 


ild this do? farther 


» good and worthy 
much respected 


gives me wines and oysters, 


Gives me liquors well selected.’ ” 


she had completed the verse her 
trailed off uncertainly. The 
frowilng desyx rate; the [l- 


‘Tf we were only on 


would be all right,” he plied in a flow 
] 


assuring us, until even Lueilla was did not un 


erstal 
eross and asked him what that she couk properly resent being 
| ith it. a fishing-smack and urged her on. 
three climbed 
otor: th 
climb 


and 
moment 
gant young man 
a motor-cycle shot 
view. Lucilla lool 
back at me, and 
juailed—her adventur 
had begun! 


lovers 


All prospective 
are wrapped in mystery 
to the young girl; what 
is tir somely plain 
the disinterested out- 
sider is seen by her 
through the seven veils 
of her romantic illu- 

But the young 
whose timely ar- 
rival and native tongue 
adjusted our ditheulties, 
remained enshrouded 
like a mummy even in 
our worldly eyes. He 
spoke not but under- 
stood our language; he 
wore English clothes, 
was without a_signet- 
ring, and looked Amer- 
ican; this last the Ilus- 
trator noticed, but his 
cousin said he was 
prejudiced. 

We met the stranger 
at the frontier an hour 
si Misiieaiianners later, and the Ilustrator 
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him; and for the document, which was 
only a sort of check, as the Austrian 
frontier had run out of French gold, the 
stranger gave him money. This was 
passed on to us. We all shook hands, 
talked at him, and swept away, leaving 
the chugging cycle far behind — leaving 
our leader in the rear. 


Once did Lucilla protest. “ You go so 


fast; how can he follow us!” was her 
unsophisticated plea. The Illustrator 
looked severe, I looked severe; but the 
man at the wheel knew that fresh tire 
tracks are unmistakable; and [ had whis- 
pered to the stranger, “ Nuremberg.” | 
blushed as I did it, but the terror of 
the Germanless in Germany had mad 
me bold. 


, We 


ANT 
ped 


4 ROTHENBURG BacK YARD 





Still, as the girl had confided to me 
while we loitered for a time in Neustadt, 
it was better to have him back of us than 
ahead, for sooner or later we could get 
into ditheulties (ves, she said “ could”) 
and then he would catch up. Her view 
point was not commendable. She offered 
no apologies for what the Illustrator 
called her Heinous German. Indeed, her 
chief contention, when we fell upon her 
with reproaches for not finding “ oil” 
and “ carbide” and such precious words, 
was that, had she known them, nothing so 
romantic as the stranger would have come 
into our lives. “ There would have been 
no adventure,” she coneluded. 

* But we don’t motor for adventure,” 
n kindly bell-like tones. 

Oh, of course 
not,” replied Lueil- 


la, looking at us 


said her cousi 


with commiseration 
in her young eyes. 
‘I forgot.” 


‘Now, why ‘of 


course not ’?” fretted 
the Illustrator as we 
tw aged ones tot 
tered away from her. 
“Does she suppose 
that you and I ean 
find no beauty in 
this world because 
we're over thirty ? 
7 Aren’t we both ador- 
| ened 


ing this old street, 


these overhanging 
houses, these bursts 
of flowers at every 
window ?” 

I pinched his arm. 
“But we're adoring 
it together, aren't 


we ¢ 


By Jove! ves, 
ie admitted. Then 
reflectively, with 
some of the com- 
passion the girl had 
felt for us: “ Poor 
Lucilla!” 

Though our sym- 
pathies for the girl 
were awakening, we 
were conscious of 


uur duty, which first 
and foremost was to 





get 
Amer 
bach 


grew 
of tl 
cousil 


She 
vine 
har 
not 
the 
pec! 
“oe 


son 


ling 


Of 








WITHOUT 


After Sulz 
Illustrator 


the 


bach 
grew almost impatis nt 


of this duty to his 


mace a 


Lucilla were not along 
e could take this 
excellent courier with 
us, strap his motor 
( to our luggage, 
ind talk to him all 
Iie Vay abo our- 
selves without h 
to ask politely « him- 
e] He pooh-poohed 
m sugges ! that 
1 there been ) 
l I] there might 
i! ard l ere 
After Sulzbach. L 
( t K the bac 
eat she 1 | ge! 
rward fora 
venture. At S 
vi ad been rt 
‘ rescued ft 
st ge overnight 
tl mysteri s stral 
ge We had pper 
only for ‘ ¢ hit 


She opened her book leisurely. 1 am con- 
\ that if L 


1OV iwilla had trie 
harder and tried more 


vineed 1 
quickly wi 


lves once mor 


Tell them we ex- 


not have thrown o 


the overtaking evclist. 


pect to motor wu til late. but we must get 
to Nuremberg.” 

‘T can’t find Nuremberg, but here is 
something that might give them an ink- 


ling: 
We alone in 
ole of 


other’s 


traveled 


the gloomy 


Post-chaise the w the night: 


Kach 
And 


on the bosom, 


with 


leaned 


jested hearts so light.’ 


vurse,” she added, hastily, “T needn’t 
the ] and I can tT ke 


last two lines, 


BENEFTI 


OF} 


GERMAN 





make it present y 


I was very doubtful about 
Germans haven’t as 


(Austrians, and you know wha 


1 ’ 
ng-smack a d. 


? 


immediate . Pi she cried, 


} 
ord 
rad 


1 


and reading: 


it. “The 


much humor as the 


fah- 


] 
t that 


Then I'll have something for the land- 


turning to 


the next page 
** Art thou indeed so hostile, 


\rt 


thou tow’rd me changed 


“No.” said the 
the man of honor. 
to an innkeep r. 
Then,” 
“ there 
‘1 don’t know what 


>” said her cousin, pee 


said the girl. closin 


is nothing for us to de 


wait. 


o sadly? ” 


» but wait. 
mean by 

° | 

1s ily valk- 





! she could tell him. 

Three hours afterward we arrived in 

Nuremberg, and removed the evidence of 
I mm ¢ I Ve iry selves 


‘Only a day,” said the Ill 


istrator, 


has seemed years. | look int 

: . : 
mirror and see an old man, an igno 
1 man who wouldn’t study German 


\\ h my s 1 « trariness, | was feel- 
ndly toward motoring | always 

lid, after the mu a sense of gratitude 
t! | is still alive, no doubt. I be 
sought him to recall the pine forests, 
rming villages, cloud = effects. He 

: rted me int silence. Ile wanted to 
know how one could enjoy the clouds 
t any moment one might run over 

1 goose “And what could we have said 
to the policeman if we had run over 


could always offer 


“ That 
about the 


that we 
waved this asic 


is one of the terrible things 


] 
vou feel that they are honest. 


It is what makes the race so ill-favored 


and so superior. They know German and 


they are honest. No one could be 2ood- 
looking and speak German; the sound of 
tl lang or makes them gly And 
her ~ thing left a homely person 


him in 
sh I] drive 


re ach 


interrupt 
his rash deductions. “ No, we 
} lie eantit ed. “ mts ‘ 
Frane 


| ! e! ll be our ery. I know that 


1 \ we ldn’t hear Ga 
briels trump \ r own motor - cat 
si e! I’ve been looking from 

1 who do vou think has 
; 9 
t r? a é 


po ite d. 


I] e7 vere dancing: the corners of 
her mouth were turning up. “ First he 
stopped the hots pposite and asked 
then he stopped here and 
ething, and now he’s sitting in 

rarden drinking 


[ sighed, 
to Lueilla,” said 


her « sin. hovering about the 


door 
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“Oh. 1 shouk 


Let us leave it this way L ce ed 
lf he SKS bsolutely outright to 
long we « t refuse him, for |} ! 
hee so kind No remember 
sks.” 

*Where’s my hat? said our guard 
leaping r it There was the grit 
termination of Macbetl il t him 

When we descended the tw vere in the 
littl garden 5 the I nehed l eacl 
other at our approach as though they 
were old comrades. The first atta s 
through the medium of Heine. L 
having the book, was obliged to sit beside 


the stranger. Schweine Cote 


lett mit Ei 
would 


They ate 
gemachten 


done the 


Gurken, vet Hein 


hav 


same. The Illu 

trator and I talked meaningless phrases 
to each other 

“We were sorry to have to go ahead 


of you 


to-day,” the little cousin said. 
The stranger intimated by some good for 
eigi shrugging that it eoul hot he 
helped, and after a rustling of pages the 


poet also assisted: 
My carriage 


The greenwood merry and bright 


Lk re 


Is traversing slowly 


ul the shy - 
cilla translated aloud. We insisted upon 
that—for propriety’s sak 

“Yes, a motor-evel s slower.” agreed 


(;erma sonoro 


the girl, in a low voice, as though ther 
were a death in the family. The stranger 
heeame very sorry r hims¢e | 


seratched ar na 


make his grief plaine1 


I ride all alone in the fo 
And 


Lucilla 


him to 


round me my grav cloak I fold 


ravery: lif 


| 
backed him up 
‘Within my breast there sits a 
That seems my breast to 
Where’er I 
It drives me onward ever 
As we rose I 


lustrator was 


stand, where’er | 


that the I] 
arful 


discovered 
making f 


which the 


at our guest, at Teuton, after 


one despairing vebrow back, leaned 
aeross the table and addressed us. His 


but it was 


ple ading, 


inflections were 
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t en 
German,” he 
ately out 

, dl t | 
Lucill | 
( a I ( 
his | 
he had 
s one prays 

g1 und 
ign ilo i 
er pretty \ ie 

d t the En 
Dismiss me _ not ul 
though thy thirst 
rhe pleasa nt 
raught has 
Some three months 
longer keep me 


Till I, too, have been 
filled.” 

He kept his thumb 

r the next verse. 


Chere,” said Lucilla, 


s asked; now you 
ce arrangements.’ 
Suddenly shy, she 
wy } 
red iV. 
j here is no moral 





the hour that we took 

tranger into our 

rel we prospered. 

Wi rew normal and | ee The 

brave: we looked our ae a woes ca ) J 
Baedekers squarely in 


the lace: we fi ight 
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everything we wanted in the way of an 
interpreter, the Illustrator and I now 
thought very often of the welfare of Lu- 
eilla. He was not a count or baron; he 
had no von to juggle with. He was Lud- 
wig Baumgartner, at our service. Short- 
ly after the discovery 1 was to be found 
vhispering passionately to myself, “| 
lon’t believe it!” until Lucilla came out 
and joined in with me. She didn’t be- 
lieve it, either. 

‘But you must,” I cried to her, angri- 
ly: “it’s your salvation to believe it.” 

‘T don’t want to be saved,” said Lu- 
cilla. And that made her a sinner, so 
I went off to tell her cousin. 

I'he Lilustrator was finishing his sketch 
and could allow himself to grow excited. 
‘She'll pretend he is a prince or a grand- 
duke from now on,” he said hopelessly, 
‘and fade away to nothing over the pros- 
pect of a morganatic marriage.” The II- 
lustrator understood Lucilla. 

“ What shall we do?’ I asked him. I 
could see the two in the distance looking 
over Heine. Herr Baumgartner could 
find anything he wanted to say to her 
when alone, apparently without difficulty. 
“Shall we go on without him?” 

“No, indeed,” hastened my consort; 
“that would be impolite.” 

“ Well, what ?” 

“ve been studying the map. By easy 
runs we can reach the frontier, which is 
Metz, in three days. Now what can a 
slow German do in that time! Besides, 
it’s only an adventure conjured by 
thought, and these lacerations of the 
imagination bear no scars.” 

I nodded. “ Yes, dreams are dissipated 
with the morning, though I have known 
of dawns that break too soon.” 

The Illustrator yawned. “I never 
knew of any dawn that didn’t break too 
soon—for me.” 

That afternoon was Rothenburg, of 
ancient name, of recent fame. It is what 
Nuremberg should be—was once, perhaps. 

Lucilla did not treat me well in this 
place, and tried to get away from me. 
She and our guest had closed their Heine 
and walked around the walls in silence. 
[ made flights from them to the Illus- 
trator, who would not have left the sub- 
ject he was sketching to check their mar- 
riage at the registrar’s. 

I dashed back to the couple. Lucilla was 
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saying awful thingstohim. “ It is ridicu- 
lous,” were her words; “ but why is all this 
so like home? Why do I feel that way?” 

Even I could get his answer. “ Ger- 
many is home; my home, your home.” 

Once more back to the Illustrator. He 
was through. I rushed upon him. “Can 
we make Metz to-morrow night?” 

“We can.” 

“Then we will.” 

“ What’s wrong?” 

“ They see a red fire glowing on a sin- 
gle hearth.” 

“ They’re sentimental fools.” 

“ They’re serious. I saw their eyes.” 

We slept that night at Heilbronn. My 
diary has little to say of it except that the 
town hall, the honey, and the waiters were 
excellent. I recall a sigh as I wrote that 
I must give so little space to the pleasant 
things that were happening to us and so 
much to this disquieting adventure. Al- 
ways before, there was room to speak of 
towns ard people and the condition of 
the road; now there was only Lucilla 
and Ludwig Baumgartner—Germany de- 
voured by a little wobbly flame of love 
which we must quench. Divers ways have 
been employed for smothering a passion 
—pistols, poison, pillows; but I doubt 
if one ever before tried to outrun it in 
a& motor-car. 

As the Illustrator put it: “ Get to Metz 
and say good-by to Ludwig before Lucilla 
says good-by to us.” 

I did my share. I sat with the girl 
in the back seat when we left Rothen- 
burg. The two had looked at me dumbly, 
unprotestingly, as little ants must look up 
to us before our heels descend upon 
them. I was uncomfortable. After a 
while as we rushed into the blackness 
Lucilla slipped her hand in mine. “ Never 
mind,” she whispered; “ it is too dark for 
Heine, anyway.” 

And I thought bitter things of the poet 
and had literary aspirations of outwitting 
him by my superior knowledge. I con- 
fided this to the Illustrator when the 
shades were drawn in Heilbronn, but he 
was unkindly sceptical. “ You can’t stop 
Heine,” was his ultimatum, “but if you 
could steal the book, that would be a way 
to stop the Dutchman.” 

I grew dignified. “I wouldn’t think of 
stealing.” for at the time I saw no way 
of managing the thing; “but I might 
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yes, and—” | 
be- 


borrow it, just for a 


LIne, 


‘illa’s room. It was late 


m i@ iOT 

ore we slept, but neatly cut out with a 

1M rife and hidden underneath the 
d, indifferent oilecloth, were certain 


part of 
and we found 
that the 
baldly. 


scraps of definite pleading on the 
Heine. Ws 


some comfort in the 


Lired, 
discove ry 


seldom committed himself 


At last I rept to the door and 
begged for the copy—to make her pillow 
highe ‘If we must go so early,” rose her 
sof ce then why not sleep a little?” 


we han ded her our revised edi- 
tentions laid 


doubly guilty, 


tion with all its honorable in 
to rest. Indeed, 
} 


ntil the 


we were 


for it was not morning, over the 


by the excellent 


d Ludwig learned 


excellent honey pre vided 
waiters, th at the girl 

to 
at 
and 


we were leaving Heilbronn early 50 as 


reach Metz la | dared only peep 


color beat in 


out of her cheeks; but I have less sym- 
pathy for men—lI staré it Herr Baum- 


d 
Then I] ired heotin fee] = 
delighted, 
Lucill 
» day. 


grand game 


gartner. 
in a tantrum, for Mi herr v 
plainly so. We 


; chose pale rose for 


1] *+ ] . 
all saw it and lla’s 


chee} 
> of 


» had sought with 





nture \ ch she 

no flagging of her spiri And as for the 
adv rer ve called ‘ii m that from 
ef ronn tterl], - he sat beside her 
witl caress in every guttural he uttered. 
] the river Neckar we steered our 
course to Heidelberg, villages for bell- 
I vs, ruined castles for lighthouses. 

be re noon we came to He idelberg, a 
cit f excellent cuisine, scattered col- 


faces 


M ith 


They 


lads in monkey-caps 
wounds. 


seared or raw from were 


n ne specimens; they were pl im}pr— 
inert; our traveling companion towered 
al e them. We wheeled ipon him with 


+ 


to search face 


scars. 


the common impulse his 
for dueling cuts, but he bore no 
and no 
juestionable 
rreathed the 
duty had 


become—strangely enough, for him— 


good manners 
Scars - here was something 


| 
“To Metz!” | 
to whom a 


that last ride 
rough; it 
had 
im- 
ther 


» tension of 
together. It was 
was through cities 


long; it was 


wl ere progress 


the 


bad manners. Our b1 


finger and left 
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motorists no lon waved a 
istom of the 
tle. ting 
Baumgartner firm 


greeting. 


ger 


as was the ec country farther 


back. | 
shoulder to Li 


Zave a glance over Im 


idwig 


sharing the back seat with Lucilla. | 
had thought that I might find her quite 
alone, that the romance was like this 


made of. But Herr 
Kindly, glow- 


stuff that dreains are 
rtner was with us. 
Metz. w 


baumgs 
toward 
the Heine, 
inder Hein« 
hidden hand! 


I ke pt my 


ing, his eyes 
he grasped 


was hidden 


ith one hand 


eT 


from the driving 
My s burned, but toler: 
in my heart and Metz was near. A\l- 
ready through the dusk 

1d of | 
7 a sv 
thick 
their 
German accent, 
timbre of the French. 

At the Porte Allemands we 
halted for the passing of a troop of 
smashing along the air 
England, slipped from 

It served our purpose. 


’tis of thee,’ 


secret 


chee] 


was 
he beat of drums. Cav- 

rode 
umped 


) ug! es, T 
ords clashing, 
German soldiers st 
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German spoken wi 


barracks. 
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horse 


with we took 
from they Ger- 


many. 
‘My country, hummed 
the Illustrator. 
* Swe ; land ot ] 


liberty,’ ” I continued. 


thee I sit g,” ” chimed in Lueilla. 


mm 4] “ ] a2 3 1 
Then something very splendid hay 


‘¢ Of 


pened; for the anthem went on—in Eng 
lish—r 


Oo! our 


the 


t T 


unbled ou n 


rer. 


fine bar 


he knew 


the 
adventu And 
werde! 

istrator throttled down his en- 
gine and turned upon him. “ Now will 
said Ludwig. “ It was a wager; 
honor that I wouldn’ 
il I ated 


+ 


English unt 


spe ak afW 
a frontier town—nor allow one who knew 
both tongues to help me out. Forgive 


all 


1 1: 
looking at Li 


me; you'll forgive me, won’t you?” 
But he icilla 

She was very pink, and her eyes shor« 
" You’re an American ?” she asked. 

“Just that,” he answered, simply 
“My name is Crandall. My home’s 
Orange.” 

“Why,” smiled L 
Or: ange, too. 2s 

T pinched the Tlust 


gh the Porte 


was 


icilla, “ my home’s in 


aped 


rator, and we kk 
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Island 


SP 1LLDING GEEK) 


[ was not that I had been saving my 
island to show to Mr. Kent. But 
after I found it there wasn’t any 
ne I wanted to share it with until 
rie came. 
It was a very special island. The 
se of the Afterme bumped into the 
little beach one day when I was _ pad- 
g¢ about in a pleasant sort of brown 
idy. So I gave another stroke that 


ent her well up the shore and jumped 


t [ was alone, for I had been hav- 
y rather a fad for my own company 
hose first weeks. Every day before I 


tarted out I would put myself the ques- 
“Whom do I 


me to-day q” 


with 
And the answer was that 


tion, want to hav 
I never took any one—and sneaked down 
to the float before the rest were through 
reakfast, if I saw intention in any one’s 
“Good morning.” Yet 
I don’t know 


I wasn’t exactly 

when | 
in such a queer, solitary mood. I 
tired out with the year’s 
that was the reason. At 
ng at Berwick seemed 
teresting that summer. 

But on the day of the discovery I felt 
as if something were going to happen. 
(And when I had pulled the Afterme up 
the one patch of sandy beach that would- 
1’t seratch her terribly, and made her 
fast, and scrambled up the my 
heart began to beat rapidly. 

To begin with, from the bay nobody 
vould have imagined that the island was 
different from the others that were scat- 
tered around. There were just the rocky 
ribs stretching down into the water, the 
patches of grav-green that looked like 
sere grass from the water, but were really 
moss and serubby bushes, and a bit of 
forest at one end, worn jauntily like a 


prose. have been 
was 
nursing; maybe 
all events noth- 


particularly in- 


re cks, 


bunch of aigrettes. I made for the 
trees. At the top of the heaped-up 


boulders they brandished their arms at 
me forbiddingly—gaunt arms that had 
yet been granted a sort of and 


grace 


dignity from the hanging mist of gray 


moss that swathed them, hiding hol! ws, 


accentuating the bea 


suggesting curves, 


ty of mere line and proportion—ghosts 
of veiling shrouding dowager trees. 

I halted—a puff of wind came—every 
dowager extended an intrepid arm, hang- 


ing sleeves of silvery gauze dangling in 
my verv face. 

“Well, vou things!” I said 
aloud. “ ; I wouldn’t let 
any intruding slip of a young thing in, 


Gnarled hands 


old 


I like your spirit 


nice 


either!” grav-brown 


quettishly drew their veils before their 
faces. I tried to push past them—spiky 
fingers caught my hair. I paused, dis- 
comfited. 

“Dear ladies!” I said, softly. “ Will 


you—of ? I am young and 


You know what’s beyond - 


your 
you are old. 
I wish to. And 
indeed I will unless you 
willing to have it shared. 


grac 


Ul guard your secret— 


vourselves are 


There were a stir and murmur of 
consultation, a swish and tumult of 
debate. I waited. There came a gust; 
slant lines of draperies rustled aside. 
And I went in. 

There wasn’t a path. My heart beat 


faster as I pleased myself by imagining 
that no had At 
least there wasn’t a cracker-box or ginger- 


one been there before. 
| 


ale bottle in sight. There were just 
ranks on ranks of sombre trees, the 
younger sisters of the sentry group, the 


clean springy floor of needles, nothing 


rank, nothing weedy: instead, the good 
tonic austerity of the northern forests, 
pine and balsam in the air, and the salt 
tang through all. For a time there was 


nothing louder than the far-away pound- 
ing of the waves except the padding of my 
own feet, and a whisper as each group 
in front of me bent to consult and waved 
arms in dignified consent. 

Then I heard another sound, the mur- 
mur of a tiny It seemed hardly 


to be be lieved. to listen. 


stream. 
and I st 
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For a minute I lost it; it was drowned 
by the onrush of a heavier sea upon the 
shore. Then the sound came again, and, 
half knowing what it would be, © hurried 
forward to meet it. 

The spring was on the farther side of 
the miniature forest; the grove opened 
to enclose a level space. It was all fresh 
green. Around the spring was a ring of 
deep moss and plumy fern; beyond it 
was a tangle of bushes and brakes; 
wherever the rock was hollowed out 
enough to have gathered a handful of 
soil, searlet bunch-berries were bedded 
in their own green leaves—I had always 
loved to play with bunch-berries when I 
was a child. 

But the spring! The water seemed so 
marvelously sweet as I drank from the 
eup of my hands; the placid welling-up 
of its brimming circle so noiseless beside 
the steady drone of the sea; the leap of 
its green-bordered outlet down the rocks 
so eager; the time so short before its tiny 
sweetness was lost in the vast salt. It 
all set me dreaming. It seemed like 
something within myself, something that 
veiled itself before the clumsy foot- 
steps of the mind, that shrank with fear 
at the light and yet clamored to be free, 
until I felt that any one looking at 
the spring with me must know infallibly 
what that thing was, must read its 
mysterious murmur as I could not. It 
was then that I realized that the reason 
it all seemed so familiar was that it was 
the scene of my dream, the dream that 
had come to me again and again. Only 
here there wasn’t the fire—and the queer 
thrilli 
[ didn’t eare to go there again. Yet 
it was lovely somehow to have the island 
at the bottom of my consciousness during 
the weeks before Mr. Kent came. 


ne fear. 


“We may not be able to get home to 
tea,” I said, on that first afternoon. I 
was waiting, paddle in hand, for Mr. 
Kent to take his seat. 

“Oh, don’t stay so long. I am never 
really happy about you when you are 
Mother tried to get the 
usual anxiety into her speech. But her 
mind was on the bridge appointment that 
she was late for. It was a contest that 
ran on indefinitely, with a four that 
had played its first rubber ten summers 


in a canoe.’ 


before—and never, by any chance, ad 
mitted a new member. So the anxiet 
wasn’t a great success. 

“This is not the place for canoes 
My brother Ned’s disapproval as he mack 
this stock speech was not as effective a 
it might have been did he not take th 
second Miss Reynolds out every morning 
after breakfast and every evening to se 
the sunset. This, too, was a game that 
had been taken up every summer sinc 
Ned’s sophomore year at Harvard. 

“ All depends on the wind and tide. 
Mrs. Alyson.” Mr. Kent’s paddle slipped 
into the water with his easy, accustomed 
stroke. “We may have to make for har- 
bor somewhere.” 

“It isn’t hygienic to miss recular meal- 
times, is it, Naney?’ This was Ned’: 
thrust at me because I had bored every 
one so during my training at Densmore 
But as he spoke his eyes were directed 
meaningly under the seat. And my fac: 
began to burn—for, to tell the truth, 
I had slipped down to the Afterme before 
any one else and put a box of lunch 
there. And I knew the corner of it must 
be poking out. I waited for Ned to pro- 
claim it—feeling embarrassed, though | 
am sure I don’t see why I should have 
been so; nobody ever stirred at Berwick 
without having food within reach. But 
I suppose they might have thought I 
wasn’t quite frank about it this time— 
and it takes so little to make an enormous 
joke at a place like that. But for once Ned 
contented himself with an elder-brotherl: 
shake of the head. So, as we pushed off, 
I wondered whether the affair with Miss 
Reynolds was really serious, after all. 

It was all right for a few minutes, and 
almost what I had imagined it would be. 
The paddles went in rhythmically to a 
tune that I seemed to remember. W< 
headed across the bay and skirted Hen 
Island. And then I realized that I 
ought to be tactful and get him to talk 
about the things he was interested in. 
So I said over my shoulder: 

“Have you heard from the Rosen- 
baums lately?’ That was one of the 
Russian Jew families whose woes he had 
been excited about. Mr. Kent was al- 
ways trying to improve the condition of 
the toiling masses. It made his friends 
feel sometimes that he was more inter- 
ested in the toiling masses than in them. 





THE 


ceil ; 
Rosenbaums ’?” he repeated, ab- 


The 


bringing his eyes trom the holes 


+1] 
SCULLY, 


; paddles made to the back of my head. 


I could see that he looked exactly as if 


ere afraid of me—only, of course, 
that was impossible. “Oh, I thought 
had decided they were better left 


e. At all events I haven’t seen them 
nee vou le %” 


‘Are the Whittemore people making 
expenses ?” I asked this in a business- 
tone. It was a lace-making con 
hat he had been instrumental i 

rting 
Oh he dug his paddle into the 
ter in a way that made the little 


Afterme wobble—“ the head worker was 


nental. And just as we got her 
trained she married !” His tone was 
indignation. “ Anyway, I have 


rather lost interest in the concern 
lately. Jeon thinking about some 


He raised his eyes and look- 
d at me furtively an instant. It’s ab- 
d what indefinite things will seem to 
an a lot to you at the time—you sim- 


g else.” 


mood. 
But I began to feel awfully cheerful. 
“ Have Helen and Doctor 
Dietrich ?” 
He nodded at 
would have it that they’re ‘happy.’ 1] 
know they’re everlastingly uninteresting. 
[ dined with them last Thursday. Di 
’s absolutely spoiled 


Really 


can’t define your changes of 


you seen 


impatie ntly. 


suppose 


unless he was 


silly ass.” Mr. Kent’s 


ys a 
expression was § 
‘TI think they’re dear, both of them.” 
“Oh, I suppose so. But they have a 
ay of making feel—rather out of 
it.” This time he looked at me square ly. 


avage. 


you 


[ could see by turning around. And 
that seemed to make the red creep slowly 
to his face, even behind his ears. And I 
had only begun to notice him when I 
felt my face begin to grow hot, to And 
it was foolish—and so unjust that he 
should make me feel uncomfortable, 
when there wasn’t anything to feel un- 


comfortable about, that things began to 
fo wrong. with 
paddle. 

‘Look out!” he called, in an entirely 
different 
= What are vou doing ? 
to paddle. I guide!” 


‘You’re heading out too much.” I 


I gave a too-deep stroke 


tone—quick and _ impatient. 


You just hs 


ive 


sSLAND “9 


Is 





knew perfectly well that my stroke had 
taken us too near the shore. But he l 
no right t speak to me that way! 

He set his chin in the hatefulest man 
ner. “I’m guiding! Ther Do 
vey Of course I couldn’t help seeing 
the jagged rock we had grazed! It 
tupid to ask it 

‘If we had kept on and not churned 
around in the water, ve would ive 
gone clear.” 

He didn’t say anything, but looked 
.way from me absently—as if he hadn’ 


And that mad 
noticed it 1 was 
And the sun 

Then I ol 


served that he had on just the sort of green 


heard what I was saying. 
me indignant. Before |] 
paddling dutifully 


again. 


began to blaze down on us. 
tie that they had been having in th 


I left And 


him to that ki 


windows before home. 


so stupid of wear 


a tie. He had the skin that freckles, and 
there were four big ones on his mn 
ready. And he was warm and his hair 


hegan to look stringy, and that made it 
look thin—and it thick. So |] 
began to wonder why I had imagined it 
would be to have 
was so different from 
And ] 


thought of the island. Drops of 


re ally is 


him up there—he 
one I had been 


winced when | 


nice 
the 


thinking about. 


pe rspira- 


tion began to trickle down his face. If 
there is anything that makes me un 


comfortable it is to have any one get 


9 
and disgustingly warm 


worst of it was he 


so unbecomingly 
The 
feel a bit 
down his paddle 


didn’t seera t 
but just laid 
and began to wipe 
face— positively with gusto! It 
| to see him that I 


so unhappy 
: ‘ 
make him unhappy. 


} = ] 
embarrassed, 


made 


Ine 


wanted to 


“Tsn’t it queer what a test it-of-door 
s—in every way! I have seen girls” 
L didn’t want to make it too evident | 


| “that were beautiful by ga 
couldn’t 
he 


about it.’ 


meant him 
light 
“y] 


"3 wm 


that one stand in a | 
suppose 


thought 


indifferer 


Were his 


said, 


80, 


ver 


gray eyes looking out to sea or at me‘ 
It was certainly at me. And then I sud 
denly remembered how my nose had bee 
peeling steadily ever since | came T 


Berwick, and that that afternoon I had 
tried to hide it with cold-cream and with 
the top of that. Evidently t] 
horrid red, shiny skin had rubbed thr 

nd he w J 


nowder on 


as thinking about it. Und 
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edly he was, from the uneasy expression 
on his face. But he seemed to think he 
had to say something to keep up the 
conversation. “ Fortunate, isn’t it, that 
men don’t have any beauty to lose? Sim- 
plifies things so.” 

Then there was a long time that I 
wasn’t conscious of anything but a great, 
bitter wave of disappointment. Here 
was I who had been thinking for weeks 
about having Mr. Kent to do all the 
things that had seemed so empty when I 
did them alone. And now that he had 
come he was simply unbearable—abso- 
lutely ordinary-looking, callous, imper- 
vious to all the beautiful things around 
us, getting too warm and mopping his 
brow like a day-laborer—at the same 
time he was criticising my own nose and 
practically telling me about it. To pre- 
vent him from knowing what a blight 
had fallen over everything I began to be 
interested in the islands. 

‘Can you make out the hog on that 
island?” I asked, brightly. 

“Please don’t tell me I have got to 
waste minutes of this heaven-sent day 
looking for a hog, a hen, a cow, a 
goat, or the upper, lower, smaller, or 
greater edition of any barn-yard denizen. 
The paucity of imagination up here! 
Not a soul on the boat was doing any- 
thing else.” He turned to me. “I really 
had another object in coming up here.” 

‘It is a good place to rest,” I said, 
politely, noticing that although his teeth 
were white, they were uneven. And I 
felt that, after all, he had come to 
Berwick only to get braced up for his 
winter’s work —theorist, inhuman, al- 
ways thinking of the class and never of 
the person. He stopped, laid down his 
paddle—took a long breath. 

“Do you know what that object was, 
Miss Alyson?’ His manner was so stiff 
and formal that it seemed antagonistic. 

“No,” I said, as forbiddingly as I 
could, too out of sorts to care what he 
meant.—* What was that? A rock?” 

He fiushed, bit his lips. “I suppose I 
moved my foot,” he said, curtly. 

He paddled for a time in silence. 
Then he wiped his face with his upraised 
arm. “I want to land,” he said, dog- 
gedly. “ There’s something—” 

“But we’re not there!” I cried, in 
dismay. 





“<* There’? Where?’ 

I’m sure any one would have be 
vexed enough at being taken up like that 
and being made to appear to have plann 
things, to have said as I did, “ Why, ba 
at Berwick.” 

He looked so diseomfited that I began 
to have some human feeling agai 
“ Perhaps—” I had said, when he spoiled 
it all by spying the lunch-box. I sa 
his eyes on it before he spoke. 





“ But. surely we don’t have to head 
back now—you brought some supper?” 

“ That’s not supper—it’s just a lunch 
People get so hungry here.” I could hav 
killed him! At the same time I wanted 
to ery. What children we were—and th« 
beautiful moments going! 

“Tm going to land,” was all he said. 
He began to pull around the shore of 
Hog Island, looking for a landing-place 
—Hog Island, when I had expected 
And he didn’t say a word, either. Of 
course he was thinking that he had found 
out that I had prepared supper and had 
planned not to get back. He showed 
very plainly that he thought it—and that 
he was embarrassed. 

When he had found a landing and had 
jumped out he held out his hand to help 
me. “I’m hungry,” was all he said. 

I couldn’t have replied to save my life. 
He walked on ahead without turning his 
head back onee. I always hated Hog 
Island—it is the least interesting of 
any of them. I followed on like an 
Indian squaw, while he looked around 
for a place to eat. He hit on a horrid 
spot, I thought. You could see the whole 
bay from it, of course, but it was sunny 
and windy both. I produced the lunch- 
box without a word. He was looking 
studiously away from me and rolling his 
sleeves down uneasily. 

“ Will you have a sandwich?” I asked 
him, indifferently. 

“Thank you. What have you?” His 
tone was so formal it was silly. 

“Chicken and lettuce.” He took a 
lettuce sandwich, and we munched away 
in constrained silence. And I had taken 
ever so much pains with the mayonnaise 
—and it isn’t easy to put up a lunch like 
that at Berwick without having any one 
know. No one but ourselves could pos- 
sibly imagine how stupid it was. And 
I had thought of it as being so different! 











PHI 


?”? "This 


when he had 


Got anything else was after 
a 
on e had eaten one sandwich- 


tha 1 he was hungry! 


ni “Cake and fruit.” I know Que 
EY Eleanor must have used the same tone 
en she offered Rosamond her de adi 


ernative. 
: : 
take some truit, 


lec le the 


piease = I had 


cake—baked it in a tin oven 


sa n a blue-flame oil-stove, after the others 
gone to bed the night be fore 
ead [here was another period of perfunc- 


looked @eon- 


When he had fin- 


a pear he wiped his hands care fully 


masticating, while he 
ich rainedly out to sea. 


| 
ave I l 


ted ; handkerchief and looked at me a 
the I ite as if he had something he vanted 


must have been looking 
And I 


ay. But I 


Lid pretty eross—I know I felt it. 
of ildn’t bear to have anything said 
ace there. At all events all he did say was: 


as 
thirsty. 


Where’s a spring?” 


was time of triumph. 


Of hat 
ind he 
rad B 

red “You remember I didn’t expect to land 
iat here. I brought it for a spring I knov 


| 
back at 


my 
re isn’t any spring on this island.” 


t you have a cup there?” 


Berw ick, I suppose 7 


ad e was too resigned to be gloomy I 
Ip nodded—only just 


ip questioning—not 


fe. t AK 


enough to make him 


distinctly enough 


it really a fib; and, anyway, | 


his adn’t been sure. 
og When we had finished this banquet he 
of ‘ ind began to stalk down to the 
an re again—or rather to clamber down 
nd r the rocks in a manner that would 
‘id ( en stalking on level ground. He 
le helped me in silence into the canoe He 
ny 1 her back to Berwick! 
h- I’m afraid it will be harder pulling 
ng ack.” I was particularly cordial to hide 
is the feeling I had that the sky and the 
water and the islands were turning a 


He 
Then he st« pped, glanced at me, 


d So! ersault. few mi se] 


gave a 


setting out 


is re rsed his paddle. 


and Vv ind too Don’t belic ve we cal make 
a I \ 
Ly But we’ve got to make it.” Of cours 
on the afternoon was young yet, and the 
30 1 would probably drop at sunset But 
ce I elt that I eouldn’t bury the day in 
1e the litude of my own room too quick] 
7 He turned from looking at the sky 
id ind faced me squarely. And he set 
7 ( I’m going on.” 


ISLAND S| 


with the itl st 


And then 


Very well.” J] 
ourtesy. I hat 
ildn’t have 

I paddled in 


rought up he 


spoke 
disput 
been any use. 
silenes > Ive ry 
disposed of in monos 
lables, and every topic he started fell 
lead. And the wi litt] 


ter was a liittie ¢ 


1] 


py, So the re wasn’t n nh time, anyway 


r talk. 

“Where are you going?” I 
last, drearily. 

“ That 


his paddle to\ 


— 
asked 





there He waved 


ard the left It was 
land! That was all that was needed ! 
“T don’t want to land,” I said. 
‘We're going to.” 


ifferme. She’s just 


z I propose 


been painted. 
to consider myself of more 
than the Afterme—” 


“That’s sillv of x 


Importance 


she’s easier to hurt 
“Ts she? I’m not so sure 
It was 
It had 


was lower 


hard work making the landing 


growing ro igh. T i ater 
had been the day | 
patch of sand |] 


way 


been 
than it 
the 


my n ind was 


was there; 
marked in up-shore ; 


the rocks be low were tre ache rous. Every 


time we sent her in, a vicious wave cam 


and threatened to grind her nos 
m the rocks. At last Mr 
her alongside a shelf of rock and jumped 
it, holding on to 


s ipped on the seaweed and let go, sO he 


aiong 


Kent brought 
her side. But h 


ad to wade out to get us again. 


he pulled her up to the best landing 
place he could find; but as I got « a 
tone tut 1 under my foot and I went 
into a nice little pool lying between th 
rocks 1 got my feet and the bottom of 


And he didn’t kn V it or 


reall have to be h 


wet. 


m skirt 
care—I will mest and 
iat was th va it seemed a Lie 
time. For h me, but 1 
that I said, “ N 


SsSympatny 


such a perfunctory 
I didn’t 


way 


want an‘ 


[ tried my best to get front of him 
as we scrambled up the rocks. He didn’t 
give the old dowager trees a second lool 

and they had nothing t ay to m« 
but strode on ahead to hold the boughs 


back so they wouldn’t slap back in my face. 


One of them did hurt me, but I wouldn’t 
tell him. He went on and I followed 

We were Imost upon vhen I begat 

: . 

t 1 tr f Durnt sme ] 1! rie 
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air. There were shreds of floating ash 
everywhere. I brushed one off my hand 
and it left a trail of smut. And it was 
growing hot—or else it was because Mr. 
I was just 
wishing he would stop—but I would- 


Kent was tearing ahead so. 


n’t ask him—when I heard his voice, 
quick, warning: 
“ Nancy! 
Of course I wouldn’t pay attention to 
that, so I pushed forward. And when I 
reached his side he said: 


Stay back!” 


“ After all—there’s no danger —the 
wind’s the other way.” 

We stood and looked into, my little 
secret trove together. And for a long 
time I couldn’t understand what was the 
matter at all. : 

There was no more green. The spring 
Around it ferns were 
brown and crisped. 


had dried up. 
The springy moss 
that crimsoned boulders, and the deep- 
green moss that had carpeted _ tree 
roots and marked the course of the littk 
stream, were alike brown and dry. The 
poor little red buneh-berries were shriv- 
elled. There was no further sign of 
havoe except that puffs of gray smoke 
were curling upward here and there. 
And on one of the farther trees was a 
charred black ring. 

“What is it?’ I had hardly asked 
it when a sudden tongue of fire ran up 
the trunk of a tree not five feet away. 
I screamed—I must have run to him— 
I was in his arms—he drew me away— 
I was trying to shut out the sight with 
my hands—and he was kissing them—— 
trving to draw them away. 

“You don’t understand,” I cried. “ Let 
me go! It’s my island! I’m frightened. 
It’s like a dream I have had so often— 
and there is always the creeping hidden 
fire—and the charred rings—and the 
puffs of smoke—and then that leaping 
flame. And always when I have dreamed 
that, I have waked in fright!” 

Then came a voice in my ear, muffled 
because his lips were on my hair: “ I’ve 
known it too—fire—creeping fire—hidden 

eating out. And then the leaping 
flame! But—oh, Nancy —that’s joy! 
Isn’t it joy to you? Tell me—” 

“Tlow can you do that?” I sobbed. I 
felt—oh, dreadfully. But his voice 
sounded different—sure. 

“Tears only add fuel. Don’t you 


know that, Nancy, with all your wi 
craft? The way to fight fire is w 
—fire.” 

“Let me go!” I was angry now a 
let him see it. 

“Why?” He sent the question rig 
into my ear. 

‘I was frightened- 

“1 know it—and you came to me 

“That doesn’t mean anything—! 
have come—to any one—” The voi 
hesitated for a moment, and then he sai: 

“ Don’t believe it! And, anyway, yo 
never get another chance.” 

“This isn’t right—it isn’t the 
thought—” 

“Then you knew it was coming. Y 
deserve to be punished, then, for wl 
you’ve made me go through— 

“ Oh—don’t—I only meant I thoug! 
you might—say something—it isn’t th: 
right way- 


a 
‘ 


“What difference does the way mak: 
!f you knew how glad I am it’s over!” 

‘But it isn’t over—nothing—” 

“Tm glad you think it’s nothing 
neither do I—just wait!” 

‘You won’t understand—I haven't said 


anvthing You haven’t Nothing has 


been said.” 

“Lots more satisfactory to have some- 
thing done.” 

“ T—want to—talk this matter over 
quietly and calmly.” I spoke that tims 
with emphasis so he would know that I 
meant what I said. There was a min- 
ute’s pause. Then a tender, laughing 
voice—tender, but laughing: 

“Well, I dislike to suggest it—I am 
incapable of moving, myself—but—if you 
really want to talk it over calmly I sug 
gest—some distance in our relative posi- 
tions!” 

“T hate you!” I snatched myself away 
from him and stood blazing. Then it 
all flashea over me—how absurd it was 
—my arguing with him and—standing 
there like a lamb the whole time! So 
I burst out laughing, and so did he. 
And I couldn’t be tragic after that! 

“T’ll tell you what.” I said. “ There 
isn’t any danger here, is there, so far off? 
The wind is the other way. I'll sit 
on this stone—and you'll sit on that.” 
His was a good long distance away. 
“ And that small stone there is just about 
in the middle. You mustn’t pass it.” 





t] 


mide He 


THE 


“You mustn’t pass it, either.” He 
was watehing me with an awfully be- 
euiling sort of smile about his mouth. 
And he didn’t look in the least disturbed. 

“Of course I won’t. And now we can 
talk it out.” 

“ All right. You're the complainant.” 
Ile was waiting, arms crossed, eyes on 
ne. But there was nothing inactive in 
his pose, 

‘You were cross about my stroke.” 
“Was L¢ I didn’t want u to get a 
cking. Next?” 

‘You acted as if you thought I had 
planned to take supper out with you.” 

“Tlad you? Wish I'd known it. But 


I was too busy thinking about you to 


have any sense. Next?’ 
‘You are so imp rsonal. You are too 
ich absorbed in doing things for the 
g@ masses,’ 
‘T’ve known the whole thing was a 
ess for months. What right has a 
voungster to meddle in the affairs of 
others ? It was just a kid thing—like 
vour being a nurse. We need to learn 
something about ourselves first.” 
“T ought not to 
think of myself. They may need my help 


That reminded me: 


at home.” 

He just looked at me—and I had to 

laugh again. For there hadn’t been a 
ingle month that I hadn’t had to borrow 
from mother or father or Ned. Somehow 
earning my own money made me think 
of ever so many more ways of spending 
it. And T had never repaid all of it 
And the Sub-Divisien was selling like 
everything, and everybody felt prosperous. 
So IT really ecouldn’t go on being a martyr 
after that. And, anyway, when his eyes 
were on me I felt as ignorant as though 
[ had never nursed at all. 

“Your mind was somewhere else. You 
haven’t been thinking about me_ this 
whole afternoon.” 

“Yes, I was trying to think how I 
would say it.” 


“ ” 


3ut you haven’t said it 

“Will you marry me—I love you— 
There! D’m glad that’s over—” 

“But this isn’t the way I thought it 
would be.” I was trying to bring up in 
my mind the other things that had wor- 
ried me, about the freckles, and his hair 
and the tie—and the drops of perspira- 
tion. But everything had changed—and 
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the tie was becoming, after all. And 1] 
lon’t see how any of the girls could have 
found fa ilt with the wav li looked 


Ile watched me for a moment with 


twinkle in his eve, and a sort of assured 
power that was irritating but awfully 
fascinating. Then he said slowly, “ Sup 
pose vou show me how I ought to have 
done it.” 

That would be fun, I thought—and it 

put things off. So I began: 

“We would have cruised around 
dreamily. And you would have told me 
how intolerably lonely you had been 
since I left. and how empty everything 
was without me to share it with you.” 
Ilis eves made me uncomfortable, so 1 
hurried. “ And, after a lo-o-ong time we 
would have found this island. And | 
would say, ‘ Let’s explore it’? And when 
we landed I would have rone on ahead 
and led vou to the spring—of course there 
wouldn’t have been any fire. And you 
would have said, ‘What a heavenly spot, 
hidden, secret like like” but of course 
you wouldn’t have said that, for you 
wouldn’t have known. And—then 
then we would have had supper. And 
you would have kneeled down—graceful- 
ly, and made a cup from your hands 
for me to drink from. And you would 
have said, ‘ Drink, my Sovereign Lady’ 

or something like that. And you would 
have said, ‘What a dear little house- 
wife!’—that would have been when we 
reached the sandwiches and you began 
to get serious. What delicious cake! 
I didn’t know you could do that, foo.’ 
Then I paused, 

“Then?” Tlis tone was abrupt. But 
his eves were still and—they made me 
feel fluttery. 

“Then you would have arisen and 
come to me. And vou would have taken 
my hand—so tenderly—and yet with 
respect 

“Won!” He was on his feet—and I 
found I was in his arms again! I must 
have been so absorbed in showing him, 
that I passed the barrier. 

“Onee by fear, and once by strategy 
—isn’t that enongh?” His voice was 
laughing, triumphant. It made me glad 
and sad and ashamed all at onee. And 
angry. T went away from him. 

“That’s not fair. You cheated.” 


“ All right.” Tle was back on his rock 
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once more. A 
then’ If you come—ot 
n free will?” 


[ nodded. 


fre ( 


your 


There we sat. And he talked, gently, 
his eyes on mine, quietly, and vet my 
heart was not quiet. Ile told me 
t—-I have forgotten now. But I 
know that at every word, at every in- 
tant, I kn how dear he was—how 


different. And all the petty childish 


game we had been playing—knowing all 
the tin were holding off what was 
real—seemed very far away. And _ at 
every pause I hoped he was going to 
( e and male me. At last I eouldn’t 
help it—I was on my feet—TI don’t know 
how I got there and must have been 
most at th boundary stone, 
Oh, you darling!” Le was there, 


Tr had he 
couldn't let you 


ms sicle ( kicked 
the stone from me? “] 


Il] 


I couldn't make you mine with- 
out that!” 

All T know is that then—and now— 
there isn’t any place for rest but in his 


then it 


ru was so new so 

trange I hardly knew what L did. 
But | remember stammering: 

“Oh, forgive me—what will you think 

of me? I didn’t know I was going to 


hat.” 
And then his voice, trembling, halting: 
- My- She’s ask- 


darling—my darling! 


ing my pardon for letting me kiss her— 
once when it’s all I ean do to keep 
myself from doing it a million times. 


like 
teach m 
hurt !” 


that ? Oh, Naney— 
show me how to love 


Are women 
my girl 


you and not 


[t was 


was in the stern 


altogether different going home. 
ft, and I didn’t 
had the lazy- 
the bottom of 
There 
asn’t anything all. I 
eould be myself. I think 
lovely it was to have somebody all to my- 
self to eare for and to do things for. 
Only just one moment, as I turned to 
look back at the island, T realized what 


I had 


at far of 
try to paddle at all, but 
and the eushions in 
he boat as Henry Kent put them. 
disturbing at 


could how 





left there. T loved its rocks and 
the moss and the little bunch of tree- 
aigrettes from which the smoke was now 


eurling Rut I thought 
to go 


that I 


there 


should 


never—I 


never want back 
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could not bear to se 


witho if 
turned ft 


the spring 
And | 
But, of cours ‘ 
[ couldn’t expect him to understand. H 


its sheltering screen. 


Henry Kent for comfort. 


was alr ady 


t he 


looking hawk-eyed toward 
other shore. 


Che down. It 


slipped under a low-lying bank of clouds. 


sun was already roing 


In a minute it dropped from under them, 
and there was a solid metal bar lying 
ight across the bay 


rl That shortened and 
shortened. Soon the dusk began to fall. 
‘I won't paddle now, only guide—the 


\ ind 


| 


Spoke 


tid 
quietly and low—just as if he 
him to. 

nothing but 


Henry 
had 


and are with us.” 


known I wanted 

At last 
vlacid water, 
afloat in, a 
in the stern, the paddle 


the 
wer 
still 
how and 
Each 


trans- 


the re Was 


the coeckle-shell we 
sitting 
lifted 


stroke. 


tall figure very 


rippling 
the re 


then to 


time he 


make a 
dipped it in was a 


parent little pool ot phosphor scent green 


light. And the luminous drops fell 
ently from the paddle as he brought it 
to rest again across his knees. Ther 


race 


blur for his 


his eyes were look- 


vhite 


the way 


was just a dim 


But I 


ing’ at 


knew 


me and the way his lips were set. 


I knew it from the way I felt. 
Excepting for that it was all very 
peaceful. I was just saying to myself 


that part of 


the 
grazed lightly 


the float 


the loveliest 
tft 


this was 
the rme 
something. It 
at Berwick. 
“We're 
something in 
as he said “home” 
what he had 
eouldn’t ask. 
Without another word he 
to land. Then, quiet] 
Id custom, together we 
laid 


Henry took out the pad 


day, when 


against was 


home,” said Henry. And 
the way his voice dropped 
wonder 


Sut I 


made me 


been thinking. 
helped 
, according to our 
lifted the canoe 


me 


from the water and her in her ap- 


pointed place. 


dles and one of the eushions, and I 
earried the lazy-back and the other 
cushion. He waited gravely while I did 
my share, for that, too, was a law that 


could not be broken 

We had climbed the steep steps to the 
wharf, made look 
the verge, 


when something 


He 


immovable, his eves on me. 


mie 


back. was standing on 


And as they 
For 


longing of 


mine something stirred in 
wistful 


met me. 


they waited, with tho 
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3 a e. for something lacking that only kor om eep moment that as all, am 
| eould ay. And, knowing this, my I eould hear = the wate ap - lapping 
soul expanded to meet the patient no- down below. 
bility of their tixed desire. The dormant At last I felt the moment when I had 

mething leaped into my knowledge, a to speak, and I said, in a voice tl 
eraving sweeter than any satisfaction I had never heard, a poor voice, 
{ that I had ever known impelled me while broken: 
I laid down my burden and moved to- “i kno I know—lI can say it nov 
ard him le sprang toward m forgive me that | as so hard. But how 
| as close against his breast, my cheek could I kno nobody ever told m« ia 
fted with its deep heaving as he strug- say it no shout it if vou want 
gled for his breath. No—-better—close against your heart 
; Vy love You love me? Say it!” Wm not afraid anv more—nor shrinking 
he said once, and then he could not speak. —I am glad that it came—the fire 
1 
The Earth-Bond 
BY [|—. JAMES BRITTON 
|' ve on ht | ep the bond tract 
We 1 ‘ th children, r 
And kindred, round the winter fir 
Hands j ed, and hearts, we trust, joined too, 
So el <4 that death may scares i le 
If we might keep tl cred nd 
Close, « ther bear the shock, 
When round our guarded household’s rock, 
And citad ith Love the keep 
Deat! ry 1 hall-stor sweep :- 
Not one | roo} | I] 
As flower ithin a festal ere 
When maidens dance the gre grass brown, 
that singly, sadl fall 
Long ere the Tet s endec say! 
If, when some solemn evening’s end, 
7 To us, at last, the Seytheman come Ss, 
Yet, haply with no beat of dr ms, 
Or sound—together may we fall, 
In that great Hand that shapetl all; 
3 The earthly bond—our happy fate— 


Unchanged, intact, inviolate! 


2h RaT 











Miss Van Lew 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


N a bronze tablet set in the face 
of a great gray stone in the Shock- 
hoe Hill Cemetery of Richmond, 

Virginia, there is carved the inscription: 


Elizabeth L.. Van Lew. 


1818 1900. 
Nhe risked everything that is dear 
to man friends, fortune, comfort, 


health. life itself, all for the one 
ahsorbing desire of her heart that 
slavery might be abolished and the 


Union preser ved, 


This Boulder 
from the Capitol Hill in Boston is a 
tribute from Massachuseits frie nds. 


Miss Van Lew, a Richmond woman, 
was a spy for the Federal government 
the most important spy of the Rebellion, 
inasmuch as her work merited General 
Grant’s tribute, “ You have sent me the 
most valuable information received from 
Richmond during the war.” For four 
long years, without respite, she faced 
death to obtain that information; day 
after day suspected, spied upon, threat- 
ened, persecuted, she worked with a 
courage far higher than the excitement- 
mad valor of battle-fields. 

The greater part of the military in- 
formation received from Richmond by 
the Army of the Potomae was collected 
and transmitted by Miss Van Lew. She 
established five secret stations for for- 
warding her cipher despateches—a chain 
of relay points whose farther end was 
the headquarters of General George H. 
Sharpe (the authority for these state- 
ments), Chief of the Bureau of Military 
Information, but the Richmond end of 
the chain was the old Van Lew mansion. 
There she received and harbored the 
secret agents who stole in from the 
Federal army; when no Federal agents 
could reach her she sent her own servants 


as messengers through the Confederate 
armies. There, in the Van Lew house 
in the heart of Richmond, she concealed 
many of the eseaped Union prisoners 
from Castle Thunder, the Libby. and 
Belle Isle; there she planned aid for those 
who remained in the prisons, to whom 
she sent or carried food and books and 
clothing; for their relief she poured out 
her money—thousands of dollars—until 
all her convertible property was gone. 
Clerks in the Confederate War and Navy 
departments were in her confidence; 
counsel for Union sympathizers on trial 
by the Confederacy were employed by 
her money. 

These statements of General Sharpe’s 
were made in a letter which was written 
to recommend that Miss Van Lew be 
reimbursed by the government to the 
amount of $15,000. The money wa 
never collected. 

This is her story. It is written from 
the remains of her diary, which, because 
of its menace, lay for months buried in 
the ground; other manuscript of hers 
exists—more than a thousand pages, an 
unpublished volume, part history, part 
treatise, here and there personal memoir. 
The story here presented is written from 
old letters; from newspapers—Northern 
and Southern; from the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate armies; 
from the statements of men and women 
who knew Miss Van Lew long ago. 

There are faded pages which tell of 
her childhood, how she was sent North 
to school—to Philadelphia, her mother’s 
early home. There, a_ schoolgirl, she 
accepted those principles which were to 
determine the course of her whole life; 
she went back at last to Virginia an un- 
wavering abolitionist. She gave free- 
dom to nine of the Van Lew slaves: 
others were bought that they might be 


Nort lo Miss Van Lew’s executor, John Phillips Reynolds, Esq., of Boston, acknowl- 
edgment is here made for his kind co-operation in the preparation of this article. 
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reunited with a husband or a wife already 
in the Van Li W possession. 

There are tales of the state and 
splendor in which the family lived, in 
the now famous Van Lew mansion 


Hill, the 


Richmond Fe 


stands 


(which still Chureh 
highest of the seven hills of 


on 


There were balls and receptions in the 
great house, garden-parties in the won- 
derful gardens, journeyings in the coach 


drawn by six snowy horses to the White 
Sulphur Springs and other resorts of the 


day. Great men and distinguished fam- 
ilies were their guests and intimates— 
Bishop Moore and Chief Justice Mar- 


shall, the Lees, the Wickhams, 
Adamses, Cabels, Marshalls, Carringtons; 
Fredrika the Swedish 


visited at the Van Lew house and wrote 


Robinsons, 


Bremer, novelist, 


of it and its household in her H1omes in 
the New World; Jenny Lind at the 
height of her career sang in the grea‘ 
parlor; Edgar Allan Poe there read 
aloud “The Raven”; and, after an in 


terval of years, there came the last great 
guest, General Ulysses S. Grant. 


And so the time is passed over in a 





CHURCH HILL, RICHMOND 


great sweep of yvears; Betty Van Lew 
has become a woman of forty, a woman 
of delicate physique and a small figure 
brilliant, accomplished, resolute, a woman 


of great personality and of infinite charm. 


For her the vears of quiet ended when 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, then of the United 
States army, stermed If er’s Ferry 
engine-house and eaptur Brown. 
“From that time on,” 


people were in a palpab. 


“We ”—“ our ”—in all her wi 
South is ever in the first person; 
the token that her love for Virginia 


never was forgotten. 


It was at this time that she began her 
work for the Federal government; she 
wrote let te r aft r let te r to W ashinet: il 


describing conditions in the South—let 


ters of warning, of advice; these letters 
she sent through the mails. 
A year passed; winter came, and the 


South, State by State, began to secede 
Sumter was fired upon; the first flush 
of fever—the John Brown Raid—had 


become the delirium of civil war. 


The ladies of Richmond sewed and 
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Confederacy, and shet Le en « ned ith other seraps 

at a mark; Mis Van Ia rom here and there son contirming, 
patches r the Union pocltic ne setting an error right, some opening 

n of Confederate troops, their inquiry fresh lines 

ind their movements She had One deed of kindness at this time bore 
<¢ the ma the despatches golden fruit twenty years after the war. 

t North by special messenger. Thirteen men accused of piracy had been 
7 t is days of summer tried in New York City, convicted, and 

B Run as fought, and Rich sentenced to be hanged. They saved 
> the first time filled with wound- themsclves by their claim that they were 
thern men and wretched Northern Confederate privateersmen and must be 
Ilere at last was work to do; treated as prisoners of war; the Con 

) another she hurried, federate government, to which they ap 

it she might nurse the wound- pealed, it once espoused their cause 
n soldiers; until at last, from thirteen Federal officers were thrown 


Winder, Provost-Marshal-Gen- into a dungeon of Libby Prison to 


Riehmond, she obtained ~ per- wait the execution of these men; the 
visit the prisoners and to thirteen officers were then to be hanged 
ooks, luxuries, delicacies, and tn- reprisal. Miss Van Lew secretly 

m vish.” Thus her four communicated with them and_ with 
ice began. their families; she smuggled in to 
bby Prison was her special care; the hostages letters and money from 
at the base of Chureh Till, al- home, gave them money of her own, and 
eath her very door. There, in at last sent North the glad news that 


id, she found Lieutenant Todd they had been restored to the footing of 


of Mrs. Lineoln, and won his priseners of war. Colonel Paul Revere 


elings” for herself by gifts of of the ['wentieth Massachusetts Regi 
and = gingerbread. Castle ment is one of these officers, and it was 
* Particular Hell °—with Cap- his relatives in Boston, the friends which 
‘Anti-Christ Caphart.” in con- he had made for Miss Van Lew, who 
le Isle in its stockade lving like long years later were to come to her aid 
hed bone in the midst of the in her greatest hour of need. 
nt river—for four bitter years she And so throughout the war there passed 
vn at them all between Miss Van Lew and the prisoners 
th moment that sh gained an almost uninterrupted exchange ot 
thie pris mers he r despatches to q estion and answer, by which was de- 
vernment inereased a hundred rived much of the information that Miss 


weuraey and value; for her hos- Van Lew furnished to the Federal armies. 


d prison ministrations were a In the prisons the information was con- 


cover her real mission: Miss veyed in a score of ways—whispered 
v above all else was a spy. words, friendly little notes with hid- 


Federal prisoners furnished her den meanings in words harmless to a 
ih more information than might censor’s eye, books which were loaned or 


supposed possible; from the many- returned with here and there a word or 


risons in the he art of the é age number faintly underseored, ques 
| | : I 
| from within the stockade of tions and answers that were concealed in 


Isle. much that went on could be baskets of food. There was one curious 


they accurately estimated the old French contrivance, a metal platter 
1 double bottom, originally intended 
o hold hot water beneath the plate to 
conjectured from the roads keep the contents warm. Its frequent use 


the passing troops and supply with ¢ 


hose probable destination they 


the Confederates left the town; and clumsy appearance aroused a keen- 

there were snatches of con- eyed guard’s suspicions; Miss Van Lew, 
be overheard between sur- turning away w'th the empty plate one day, 
the hospital or between the heard the threat he muttered to a fellow 
rds Mere seraps of informa- guard. Within a day or two the platter 

but of infinite value to Miss Van was again presented at the prison door. 
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| have examine th ( Spring and 
, d MeClellar e | 
Dake it. then.” Miss Van la r he P ept : 
and deftly slipping the shawl trom Riehmor = very ck 
nd it, she placed the plate Iden! : th the ea 
his hands; that day the double |! m their the people « 
ed no secret messagt I ing f tl The 
| with water blisteri hi Da ds the ; 
pped it with a roar of pain. re d 
Yet for the most part she had littl er tl hills | hit 
ble with the soldiery; “ Crazy Bet vnd dead hop I 
ealled her, 
e her 1 
I it within 
prisons almost 
ill; they 
ehed a she 
ed nging 
y to. herself 
r muttering 
( aningles 
Now and the 
deed, — the au 
thorities, for on 
reason or another, 
revoked her pr 
papers ae 
prisons; then she 
ld go to Ger 
ral Winder or to 
thy othee§ oft t hie 
Secretary of War, 
and sooner iv 
later win it back 
again. M A WAL AE | 
And so, by flat 
ery and cajoler 
by strategy or by the charm of personality Thr h the s 
he sueceeded most of the time in remain- sehemed and plan 
ng in the good graces of the authorities vith t hand f 
to the minor officials and the soldiery sl sts. Disg ed as a 
is only harmless “Crazy Bet, und (the b skin legen 
they gave her little heed; but to the peo- and t ( 
ple of Richmond she was still Miss Van sun-bh ‘ re 
Lew, a Southern woman who had t immed ect | I’ I x 
against her neighbors and against th i little, | innoti 
South; and as the war lengthened and about in the night « 
bore more heavily upon them, their re- Through the blazing 
entment turned to implacable hatred. vorke in the l-st 
$i The threats, the scowls, the frowns bargained ror th | 
f an infuriated community—who ean need—pavit for 
vrite of them?” she wrote. I have had ifter he 
brave men shake the ir fit vers in mv face OVE 1 the rr l 
and say terrible things. We had threats fever-ridde1 rd 
of being driven away, threats of fire, and crowd f 
threats of death.” tl ( ederate 
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themselves who still remained friendly 
despite the suspicions of the towns- 
people, she sought the recompense of her 
toil, the “ information ” that she required. 

Her method of reaching President 
Davis in his least-guarded moments is 
evidence of her genius as a spy and a 
leader of spies. The Van Lews had owned 
a negro girl of unusual intelligence; 
several years before the war she had been 
ziven her freedom, sent North, and edu- 
cated at Miss Van Lew’s expense. This 
young woman, whose name was Mary 
Elizabeth Bowser, was now sent for; she 
came, and for a time was coached and 
trained for her mission; then, in con- 
summation of Miss Van Lew’s scheming, 
she was installed as a waitress in the 
White House of the Confederacy. What 
she was able to learn, how long she 
remained behind Jefferson Davis’s dining- 
chair, and what became of the girl ere 
the war ended are questions to which 
Time has effaced the answers. 

For many months Miss Van Lew was 
dependent. solely on her own resources 
for sending her de spatehes to the Federal 
generals and receiving their replies; 
but it was accomplished in countless dif- 
ferent ways by her cunning and _ in- 
genuity. It was seldom difficult for her 
to procure passes for her servants to 
make the trip between the town house 
and the Van Lew farm below Richmond, 
which was the second of the stations 
that she established for relaying the 
despatches between her house in Rich- 
mond and the Federal armies. Large 
baskets of eggs were brought in often; 
of each lot one egg was but a shell which 
contained a tiny scroll of paper—a mes- 
sage from some Union general. An old 
negro, shuffling in his clumsy thick- 
soled shoes, pressed with each step on a 


cipher despatch in a slit in his shoe sole. 


A little seamstress carried the implements 
of her trade to and fro from house to 
farm: the dress-goods and _ bewildering 
patterns were returned to her after but a 
cursory examination by the patrols and 
guards, who unwittingly had held a Fed- 
era} despatch in their hands. Country- 
man, slave, and sewing-girl — humble 
agents whose very names will never be 
known—they bore time after time evi- 
dence that, if found, would have hanged 
them to the nearest tree. 














As for Miss Van Lew, the likelihood 
of detection seemed inevitable. ‘“ From 
the commencement of the war until its 
close, my life was in continual jeopardy,” 
she wrote. Morning after morning she 
awoke to a new day of suspense and 
threatening danger such as few men and 
tewer women can be made to understand. 
Night after night—and what must thi 
nights have been! And for four years 
this lasted without respite. 

There came one day a stranger, a coun- 
try woman of the lowest class. She bor 
openly a sheet of letter-paper, folded, 
addressed to “ Miss Van Lew”: inside 
was scrawled a request for immediate in- 
formation as to the provender and stores 
in Richmond and where the sick of the 
hospitals were being taken; the note was 
signed by a Federal general. So ignorant 
was his carelessly selected messenger that 
when Miss Van Lew expressed surprise 
and horror at her having such an in- 
criminating paper, the woman _ indig- 
nantly replied, “Td like to see any one 
try to put their hand in my _ pocket!” 
-as though the loss of the paper had 
been all! 

There came a_ letter from General 
Butler to be delivered to X——, of - 
one of General Winder’s officers. (His 
name an 


residence and position are 
given in Miss Van Lew’s manuscript.) 
In the letter General Butler asked this 
man to come through the lines and com- 
municate with him—in short, to “tell 
what he knew”; also it contained prom- 
ises of reward: had it fallen into Con- 
federate hands the letter would have been 
the death-warrant of him whom it was 
to tempt and of her who bore the tempta- 
tion. Miss Van Lew earried that letter 
straight to X at his post in the office 
of General Winder, commander of the 
city of Richmond; she coolly took it from 
the bosom of her dress, gave X— the 
letter, and watched him as he read. Had 
she judged him aright? She had sounded 
him, had found him dissatisfied, approach- 
able, and’ she had marked him for an 
Arnold to his cause. Against her esti- 
mate of character she had staked her life; 
was she te win or lose? In the next room 
were the detectives and armed guards, the 
machinery of the Confederate capital’s 
secret police ~ X 

She saw 


had but to raise his 
his face blanch and 


voice, 
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MISS VAN 


his lips quiver; as he followed her out 
he begged her to be prudent if she would 
never come there again he promised to 

to her. She had added one more to 
the weapons with which she was striking 
at the verv heart of the Confederacy. 
Long vears atter the war X 


mit f his friends to her that she might 


brought 


‘ate his story of what one woman 


had dared and risked. 


rrob 


‘here came a day when no messenger 
was at hand by whom to send a despatch 
to Grant a message oT supreme lmpor- 


tanee: he had asked of her that by 


ertain date she make a report of the 
imber and disposition of the forces in 


nd about Richmond. The ciphe r «ke spatch 


vas written, and, if it were to reach 
(Grant in time, not one hour was to be lost 
Apparently no 
Fede ral agent was abl to enter the eityv: 


finding a messenger 
e knew that just then no servant 
hers might leave it. In desperation sh 
took the great market-basket that had 
become so familiar a sight to the peopl 
of Richmond, and started in her cus- 
tomary manner for the market. As she 
valked she childishly swung the basket 


ind softly sang and hummed her littl 
songs and smiled her vacant smile into 
the faces of those who, as she 


mocked at “ 


passed, 
Crazy Bet *"—this woman who 
lared walk Riehmond’s streets while in 


her hand she held 


a ke y to Richmond’s ce fe hnees 


for the Federal army 


A man overtook her and whispered as 
he passed: “ ’'m going through to-night !” 
She gave no start of surprise, no look of 
curiosity; the man walked just ahead 
and she followed. Was the Federal agent 
come at last —or was this another of th 
countless traps of the secret police? The 
man was an utter stranger to her, bu 
the need was urgent, imperative—should 
she take the chance? She quickened her 
pace, and, as she in turn passed him, 
again came the whisper: “I’m going 
through the lines to-night!” In her hand 
she held the cipher despatch, torn into 
strips and each strip rolled into a tiny 
ball; should she commence to drop them 
one by one? In great perplexity and fear 
she quickly glanced back for a look at 


his face. And instantly some instinct, 


some woman’s instinct, said “ No,” and 

on that inner prompting she impulsive- 

ly turned into a side street and hur 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 733.—12 


LEW 95 


ried home. Next day she saw that man, 


a junior officer, marching past her house 


for the front with his Confederate regi- 
ment. by such hairs as these did the 
sword hang over her day after day, day 
after day. 

What was the outcome? Was she able 


{ 


eontrive a means ot sending — the 


despatch to Grant by the appointed tim 


It is not known. Miss Van Lew’s stor) 


is ditticult to tell; it is similar to a mosaic 


4 


+ 


n fragments; here and there pieces may 


he put together to reconstruct a part ot 


the picture, a figure, a group, an incident 
of the stery. Though there is a great 

lantity of material, it seems to have 
been spread upon a wide-meshed sieve 
sifted—and 


dropped into oblivior most of the det: 


through which = there has 


the “when and where and how” of the 


story, leaving beh nd onh great blocks 


of background—cold fact and. vague and 
generalized statement 

The wide-meshed sieve was Fear: for 
forty years Miss Van Lew’s every written 
and spoken word was sifted through it. 
Long after the war was ended a Northern 
riend wrote of her and her mother: 
Neither talks ab 
answers a direct question. 

In her mutilated war diary, or “ Ocea 
sional Journal.” as she ealled it there 


is written by way of preface 


it themselves or ever 


The keeping of a complete journal was a 
Written only to be 
burnt was the fate of almost everything 


risk too fearful to run 


which would now be of value; keeping one’s 
jouse in order for government Inspection, 
with Salisbury prison in perspective, necessi 
tated this I alwavs went to bed at night 
with anything dangerous on paper beside me, 


so as to be able to destrov it in moment 


The following oceasional journal . .. was 


long buried for safety 


Was such extreme caution necessary ? 
It was 


were evervwhere. 


imperative. Confederate spies 


“Tf you spoke in your parlor or cham 
ber to vour next of heart, vou whispered 
you looked under the lounges and beds. 
tracks 


Visitors 


Detectives were put upon their 


hy citizens and the government. 


In these excerpts from the manuscript 
of her unpublished book, Miss Van Lew 
frequently refers thus indirectly to her fam 
ilv or herself, but within a few lines slips 
back into the first person. 
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apparently friendly were treacherous. 
They were brought to the attention of 
the Grand Jury, by those they regarded 
as true friends, for tratticking in green- 
backs, when they had none of them. 
1 hey were publicly aT nounced, and walked 
the streets for four years shunned as 
lepers. .. . I shall ever remember the 
pale face of this dear lady [her mother] 
her feeble health and oecasional illness 
from anxiety; her dread of Castle Thun- 
der and Salisbury—for her arrest was 
constantly spoken of, and frequently re- 
ported on the street, and some never 
hesitated to Say she should be hanged... . 
I was afraid even to pass the prison; 
I have had occasion to stop near it when 
I dared not look up at the windows. | 
have turned to speak to a friend and 
found a detective at my elbow. Strange 
faces could sometimes be seen peeping 
around the columns and pillars of the 
back portico. ... Once a lady and a dear 
friend staying with this family was sent 
for to General Winder’s office, and re- 
quested to state if she could learn aught 
egainst them, but she replied that she 
was ‘not with them as a spy.’ 7 (The 
note demanding her guest’s presence is 
to be found among Miss Van _ Lew’s 
papers “You need not see Mrs. Van 
Lew, nor will your name be mentioned 
to her,” the note concluded, affably.) 
“Once I went to Jefferson Davis 
himself to see if we could not obtain 
some protection. Ile was in Cabinet ses- 
sion, but I saw Mr. Jocelyn, his privat 
secretary; he told me I had better apply 
to the Mayor. 
had succeeded Todd as keeper of the 


Captain George Gibbs 


prisoners; so perilous had our situation 
become that we took him and his fam 
ily to board with us. They were cer- 
tainly a great protection. . . . Such 
was our life.” 

Summer came and passed and came 
and passed again; the third year of the 
war was drawing to its close in the ter- 
In February Miss 


Van Lew’s only brother, John, was con- 


rible winter of °63-4. 


scripted and, in spite of having been 
pronounced unfit for military duty be- 
cause of ill health, was ordered to re- 
port immediately to Camp Lee. No 
previous mention in this. story has 
been made of John Van Lew; in all his 


sister’s and his mother’s activities he re- 
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mained but the silent partner, quietly 
conducting his hardware business, and 
from its dwindling proceeds supplying 
much of the money used for the aid of 
Now, when 


conseripted into the Confederate army, 


his sister's secret operations. 


he immediately deserted and for a time 
was concealed in the outskirts of the 
city. While he still awaited an oppor 
tunity to escape to the Federal lines his 
sister (wearing her disguise, she says) 
visited him, on the evening of February 
%th—the most unfortunate date, event 
proved, which she cr uld have chosen 
Iler story of that night and of the 
next succeeding day is found among 
her man iseript. 

“TI went to the kind family where my 
brother was secreted; they were poor; anc 
L passed the night with them. In the morn 
ing our driver came out with a basket of 
supplies. A; soon as he entered he said 
that there was great trouble and excite 
ment, and that brother was in great danger 

that many prisoners had escaped during 
the night, and some had come to the outer 
door—the servants’ room door on Twenty 
fourth Street—and knocked and asked 
for Colonel Streight and begged to com« 
in, but that he was afraid they were not 
prison rs only our yp ple Contederetes ] 
in disguise to entrap us, and [he] would 
not let them in; that some had stood off 


by the churchyard wall 


all and watehed, and 
he was afraid.” (Unfortunately these 
were indeed Federal officers; it was not 
until roll-eall next morning that it was 

1 that 109 officers had escaped 
through Colonel Rose’s tunnel out of 
Libby Prison.) ‘Brother then had _ to 


give up all hope ~ of escape, beea Ise We 


diseove rec 


knew vigilance would be redoubled, and 
we were in great trouble for the family 
he was with; for it was to be expected 
that their house would be searched, and 
it would have gone very hard with them 
had a ce serter bet n found secrete d the re. 
We wer greatly distressed, too, on ac 
count of the prisoners; we knew there 
was to be an exit—had been told to pre- 
pare—and had one of our parlors—an 
off, or rather end room; had had dark 
blankets nailed up at the windows, and 
gas kept burning in it, very low, night 


and day for about three weeks—so we 


were ready for them—beds prepared 
in there. 
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4 length to tell 
Cy Winder 


made 


neral 
personally 


rreat efforts to in- 


ce the medical 
commission again to 
ire John Van 

nfit for serv 

re general fail- 

! that, but he 

l ceed in Vet 

him into his 
regiment, and 


was able to 
( ‘th = effectual 
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I and nly nee 
shouldered a Con 
federate musket, to 

tand, on a= great 
‘panie day,” a fig 

rehead guard at the 

r of a government department. But 
at st, during the summer of °64, when 
even General Winder’s proteciion could 
no longer save him from active service 
at the front, John Van Lew deserted 
wain, and this time reached thx ederal 


W he re he 


Richmond had fallen 


remained until after 


arin 


and so passes from 


this story. 

As for the fugitives from the Libby, 
it has heen told in Richmond, and is told 
; to this day, that Colonel Streight and a 
3 number of his comrades lay hidden for 


1 
aayvs in 


the seeret room of the Van Lew 


mansion. The story that they were in 
the secret room is forever set at rest by 
the diary for Monday, February 15, 1864: 





‘T shall ever remember this day be- 








f the great alarm I had for others. 

















Calis 

Colonel Streight and three of the pris- 
ers were secreted near Howard’s 

Grove. After passing through the tunnel 
they were led by a Mrs. G— to a 








Miss \ 


AN LEW IN HER GARDEN 


humble home on the outskirts of the ¢i 


ty $ 

there Mrs. R received them. By re 
quest of some of their number she came 
for me, and I went with her to see 
them. We had a little laughing and 


talking, and then I said good-by, with the 


most fervent God bless vou in my heart 
toward all of them.” 

The parlor that “off, or rather 
end, room” with its blanket-curtained 
windows and its extravagant waste of 
gas is used by Miss Van Lew as dust 
to throw in our eyes for some un 
fathomed reason of her own; in none of 
her writings does she mention the tru 
secret room: yet it was there then, and 
it is there no longer secret to this 
present day. 

It extends in a long, low, narrow cell 
just back of where the main roof slopes 


up from its juncture with the flat roof 


of the garret 
squared, and between its west wall and 


the great rear veranda; is 
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the sloping roof lies the hidden room. 
When it was built and by whose hand, 
whether it was designed for the purpose 
to which it was put, and how many men 
it may have sheltered during the war, 
Its existence 
was always suspected, and though the 


house was searched time after time for 


may now never be known. 


that very room it was discovered just 
once, and then by a little child; save for 
her it might have remained a secret till 
the old house should come to be torn 
down; for Miss Van Lew never told of 
the spring door in the wall behind the 
antique chest of drawers. 

Long years after the war—after Miss 
Van Lew had died she who had been 
the little girl visited the old house, and 
rediscovered the seeret room; after more 
than forty years her fingers searched out 
and again pressed the hidden spring. 
And then she told of that other time 
when she had opened the door: how with 
childish euriosity she had stealthily fol- 
lowed Aunt Betty up through the dark, 
silent house to see where the plate of 
food was being earried in the night. She 
has never forgotten what she saw as she 
peeped fearfully into the attic from the 
head of the stairs—the shadows and the 
ghostly shapes of the old furniture around 
the walls; her aunt, shading the candk 
with her hand, standing before a_ black 
hole in the wall, from which peered a 
haggard soldier with shaggy hair and 
beard, his thin hand outstretched for the 
food. When she saw him looking at her, 
before he could Sy ak she laid her finger 
m her lips and fled. 
had gone she stole up to the attic again, 
and ealled softly to the soldier; he told 
her how to open the door, and when she 


But after her aunt 


had dene so he talked to her; she remem- 
bers that he laughed as he said, “ My! 
what a spanking you would have got if 
!” Present- 
ly she shut him into the secret room 


your aunt had turned around 


again and erept off to bed; she never 
dared go to the attie after that, nor tell 
her aunt what she had seen. 

There was at least one other secret 
recess in the house—the hiding-place for 
despatches. In the library there was— 
and still remains unchanged—an orna- 
mented iron fireplace; on either side 
of the grate are two pilasters, each 
capped by a small seulptured figure of a 


couchant lion. Accident or design had 
loosened one of these so that it could be 
raised like a box-cover; it was in th 
shallow cavity beneath that Miss Van 
Lew placed her despatches. There was 
no whispered conference between mistress 
and messenger—to be overheard by spies 
within the house, to be watehed by thos 
without. Miss Van lew, pe rhaps with 
her back to the mantel, would deftly slip 
the cipher letter under the couchant 
lion; later the old negro servant, whik 
alone in the room, dusting the fur 
niture, would draw the message out. 
and presently go plodding down the 
dusty road to the farm, bearing som« 
such tidings as that Lee was being re 
inforeed by 15.000) men. 

Of all the many despatehes which Miss 
Van Lew sent through the Confederate 
lines there to day exists but one. Inquiry 
addressed to the War Department shows 
that “all papers in this department re- 
lating to Miss Van Lew were taken from 
the files December 12, 1866, and given 
to her.” These papers—cipher despatches 
from Miss Van Lew and all reports in 
which she was mentioned—must have 
been immediate ly destroyed by her, fer 
there is no trace of them. The one 
despatch must have been in some way 
overlooked when her letters were returned 
to her by the War Department, and so 
eseaped being destroyed. It is a strange 
chance that it should have been the one 
to be thus preserved, for it is this despatch 

so close ly connected by time and eir- 
cumstance with the Kilpatrick-Dahlgren 
Raid—which seems to establish the real 
motive which inspired Miss Van Lew and 
some of her fellow Unionists to take the 
desperate risk of stealing Colonel Dahl- 
gren’s body. The despatch, like most of 
those sent by Miss Van Lew, was in 
cipher, but, though only its jumbled let- 
ters had been published, it nevertheless 
might now be translated and understood; 
for when Miss Van Lew died there was 
found in the back of her watch—where 
it had been constantly carried for nearly 
forty years—a worn, yellowed bit of paper 
on which was written the faded letters of 
the cipher code, here published for the 
first time. 

Many vears after the war the follow- 
ing translation of her despatch was pub- 
lished in the Official Records of the 
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I’nion and Confederate armies. (Series 


[: Volume XXXIII, Part I, page 520.) 


HEADQUARTER I ' 1 AkM Cor . 
FoRTR Monroe, Februar , 1864 


HONORABLE E. M. STANTON, 


Necretary of War. 


SIR I send enclosed for your perusal the 
nformation I have acquired of the enemy’s 
ces and disposition about Richmond Phe 
etter commencing “ Dear Sir,” on the first 


ige is a cipher letter to me from a lady in 
Richmond with whom | am in correspond 
nee The bearer of the letter brought me 
private token showing that he was to be 
isted. . . . You will see that the prisoners 
ire to be sent away to Georgia Now or 


never is the time to. strike | have 


arked this “ Private and immediate,” so 
at it shall at once come into your hands. 
Respectfully your obedient servant, 
BENJ. F. BUTLER, 


VWaj.-Gen, Co nmandina. 


Dear Sirn.—It is intended to remove to 


(Georgia all the Federal prisoners; butchers 


d bakers to go at once They are already 
notified and selected. Quaker [a Union man 


whom I know—B. F. B.] knows this to be 


MISS VAN 





LEW 


1 


which tals 


the circumstances under 


etter was received. The messenger, 
General Butler's 
juestions, told how Miss Van Lew 
had asked him to take the 


promising that 


n his answers to 
letter. 
Butler would 


how a man had been 


General 
take care of him; 
paid $1,000 (Confederate money) to guid 
him, but had “fooled” him, deserted 
him at the banks of the 
River, how 


boat, 


Chickahominy 
nevertheless he had got a 
crossed, and kept = on. He re 
peated his verbal messages: “ They are 


Rich- 


taken easier now than 


sending the prisoners to Georgia. 


mond eould be 


at any other time = since the war be 
gan. ‘Quaker’ (that is not his name, 
but he says he does not want anv on 


t 


to know his name) said his plan to take 
Richmond would be to make a feint 
on Petersburg, let Meade engage Lee on 
the Rappahannock ; send two or thre 
hundred men and land them at the Whit 
[louse other side of 
Richmond, so as to attract 


| Landing on the 


attention, 


then have 10,000 cavalry to go up in the 











true. Are building batteries on the Danville evening, and then rush into Richmond 
ad. This from Quaket Beware of new the next morning.” 
rash council! se- 
vare! This I send you 
V direction of all 
our friends. No at- 
tempt should be made ( — = == ——— — = ae 
vith less than 30,000 j 
ivalry, from 10,000 to O 


15.000 to support them, 





imounting in all to 40,- 


OOO ir 45.000 troops. ie 
Do not underrate their pd LV’ 
strength and desperation | | 
Forees could probably be | 


illed into action in from f eel v7 
five to ten days; 25,000, I 
mostly artillery. 
brigades 
gone to North Carolina: 


ind Kemper’s 


x 
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Hoke’s f i 
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Pickett’s in or about 





Petersburg. Three regi 


ments of cavalry dis- 


\ 





banded by General Le« } =~ 
for want of horses. Mor 
gan is applying for 1,000 J 
: 4 
choice men for a raid. md , 
-“ , s 
hen, under date of 























there 7 


form 


February tth, 
follows—in the 





f question and an- 








swer—the account of 





Miss VAN Lew’'s CIPHER CODE 
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Did Miss Van Lew and “ Quaker” and 
the other Unionists of Richmond hold 
themselves responsible for the ill-fated 
raid to release the Federal prisoners? 
Was it indeed the information in Miss 
Van Lew’s despatch which inspired the 
raid? Thus, when the body of the 
crippled boy-leader, Colonel U lrie Dahl- 
gren—he was not yet twenty-two—lay 
in secret among the ten thousand grass- 
Oakwood 
in Richmond, what was it which moved 
Miss Van Lew and the Unionists to risk 
their very lives to steal his body and send 


less graves below Cemetery 


it through the Confederate pickets to a 
“friendly grave’”’—was it pity only, or 
was it that they felt that they had brought 
him there ? 

The Kilpatrick - Dahlgren Raid was 
primarily to release the Federal prisoners 
in Richmond. On February 28, 1864, 
General Judson Kilpatrick and Colonel 
Ulric Dahlgren at the head of 4,000 
picked troopers left 
made direct for Richmond 


Stevensburg and 
There was the 
feint—the simultaneous demonstration by 
Meade against Lee’s left; there was the 
plan for Dahlgren to engage Richmond 
on the south with a small force while the 
main body was to enter on the north; 
there was to be the release of the pris- 
oners who were so “soon to be removed 
to Georgia ”’—is there doubt that Miss 
Van Lew and “ Quaker” saw in it all a 
responsibility that rested in a measure 
on themselves / 

The raid—though it penetrated to with- 
in five miles of Richmond—failed. By a 
series of accidents—chief of which was 
the treachery of Dahlgren’s negro guide 
the two forees, after separating for the 
attack, lost each other and were never 
able to unite. Tuesday, March Ist, found 
both Kilpatrick and Dahlgren—widely 
separated—in retreat, and riding hard for 
the Peninsula. But that night, in the 
storm that raged, Dahlgren and his ad- 
vance (about one hundred men) with 
whom he rode became lost from the re- 
mainder of his little command. In all 
the history of the war there is no more 
pathetic figure—with crutches strapped to 
the saddle, and in the stirrup an artificial 
limb to take the place of the leg lost 
but a few months before 
matie than young Ulric Dahlgren as he 
led his handful of exhausted men through 


none more dra- 
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the roused country. In King and Quee 
County—there came the end—the little 
band rode into an ambush, and at the 
first volley from out the thicket Colone! 
Dahlgren, who was in advance, was shot 
dead; some of his men managed to escayx 
but the remainder were taken. 

In her manuscript Miss Van Lew tells 
the detailed story of the killing of Colo 
nel Dahlgren and of what followed. 

‘A coftin was made, and the body of 

Dahlgren placed in it and buried, wher 
he was killed, at the fork of two roads, 
one leading from Stevensville and th 
other from Mantua ferry. After a fe 
days it was disinterred by order of the 
Confederate government, brought to 
Richmond, and lay for a time in a box 
car at the York River Railway station 
It was buried, as the papers said, at 
eleven o'clock at night, no one kn 
vhere and no one should ever know. 
No word of Miss Van Lew’s reveals that 
the plan to steal the body was hers; it 
was she who incited the men to steal; her 
money purchased the metallic casket, 
which was concealed by her strategy. 

“ Several endeavored to trace it, and 
Mr. F. W. E. 


doing so, willingly running the risk of 


Lohmann succeeded it 


its removal. which all knew here was 
ne rilous in no small degree. The dis 
covery of the body was entirely acei 
dental, or rather providential, would not 
have been made had not a negro beet 
burying-ground at midnight 
and saw them burying Dahlgren. 


out in the 


When search was made, this negro sus 
pected that the person inquired for was 
sleeping in his care—and to this negro’s 
illegible word: 
be that Colonel 
ever found. 


intelligence?] it may 


Dahlgren’s body was 


“ Arrangements had been made to con 
vey it to the residence of Mr. William S 
Rowley, some short distance in the coun 
try; and, accompanied by Mr. Martin M. 
Lipscomb, ou the eold, dark, and rainy 
night of April 5th, Mr. Lohmann went 
to the ground, and with the aid of a 
negro took up the coftin, opened it. and 
identified the body by the missing limb 
it having lost the right leg below the knee. 
It was then put into a wagon, and Mr. 
Lohmann drove it to Mr. Rowley’s: the 
coffin was earried into an outbuilding—a 
kind of seed or work shop—where Mr. 


ee 
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red in Richmond. 


This coffin was FACSIMILE OF GENERAL GRANT'S ENDORSEMENT 
ced in Mr. Row- Repr te f the é Albree, Esq., 3 
’s wagon, which 
then filled wit! 
hg peach trees packed as hursery- wagons came, were searched, and went 
eC! pack them he cottin, of course, be- on. The lheutenant, looking out from 


covered and concealed. Mr. Rowley his tent for an instant, gave orders each 


the driver’s seat and drove all that time to “search that mar e The su 


remained of the brave young Dahlgren pense must have been terrible; it seemed 
irough the several pickets, one of which now that nothing would avert the dis 
is then the strongest around Riel covery of the casket. 
nd; ... at this very place the day be- “Your face is guarantee enough,” the 
re his death had Dahlgren fought for guard said to Rowley, in a low voice 
hours Wary and vigilant were our “go on!” And so the body of Colonel 


ets. and if one had run his bayonet Ulrie Dahlgren resumed its journey to the 


nto this wagon only a few inches, death farm of a German named Orrick, near 


ild certainly have been the reward Hungary (now Laurel Station). The 


f Rowlev.” grave was quickly dug and the coffin 
Rowley was chosen well: Miss Van placed in it; two German women helped 
. Lew’s account shows him to have been to fill it in and to plant over it one of the 
‘ man of iron nerve and a consummat peach trees which had so suecessfully pre- 
? i ietor. At the picket post he listene 1 vented discovery. 
=| ithout a quiver to the unexpected order It was perhaps unfortunate that the 
4 that his wagon be searched; an in- Unionists carried out their well-inten- 
¢7 bound team drew up, and the picket, per- tioned plan, for Admiral Dahlgren’s 
ceiving that Rowley gave no sign of being recovery of the body of his son was 
1 a hurry, thoroughly searched it. The thereby retarded until after the war. 
Bed lieutenant of the post having re-entered With Admiral Dahlgren’s request for 
3 his tent, and one of the guard at that the return of the body the Confederate 


moment having recognized in Rowley a government made every effort to comply 


chance acquaintance and recalled to him an action which was a great surprise 
their former meeting, there at once com- to the Richmond Unionists, who be- 
< menced a lively conversation. More lieved the Confederates to be too bitter 
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against Dahlgren ever to accede to such 


a demand. But the body was gone, and 
the mystery of its disappearance remained 

for the Confederates 

Close upon the heels of the Dahlgren 
raid and _ its came the 
opening of the spring campaign. “ As 
the war advanced ” (Miss Van Lew wrote) 
“ond the army closed around Richmond, 


long unsolved. 


tragic ending 


I was able to 


communicate with 


MAGAZINE 


Winter was hardly over when Lee’s 
veterans Tho re gaunt, more grim, im 


measurably more heroic recommenced 


the now hopeless struggle. The despairing 
South 


horses to send to its ftighting- 


Confederacy was ransacking the 
to obtain 
men; Miss Van Lew hid her last remain- 
ing horse in the smoke-house, until, find- 
ing it to be unsafe there, she stabled it 

in the study of the 


house, its  stamp- 





Butler and 
General Grant, but 


General 
not so well and 
persistently with 
Butler, for 
the re was too much 


General 


danger in the sys- 
tem and 
With 
Grant, through his 
Chief of Secret 
Service, 


persons. 


General 


General 


George H. Sharpe, 








ing being deadened 
by a thick-strewn 
laver of straw. 

At last came the 
fall of 


The special guard, 


Richmond. 


under command of 
Colonel Parke, sent 
by General Grant 
for Miss Van Lew’s 
found 
her in the deserted 


protection, 


secking in 
for 
which 


capitol, 
the archives 
documents 

might otherwise be 
destroyed. Presi- 
dent fifteen 





Grant, 





I was more fortu 
nate.” So “ for u- 
nate” that flowers 
which one. day 
grew in her Rich- 
mond garden stood 
next morning on WILLIAM 
Grant's breakfast 
table. 
Great gaps oceur in the “ Occasional 


Journal” for 1864-5; the personal ele- 
had been destroyed, and there is 
left only description of general conditions 

save for the story of Pole, the English- 


ment 


man, who, in February, when unseen 
Peace was but six weeks away, was 
piloted into Richmond from _head- 
quarters by a Federal agent to assist 


in obtaining information; Pole, the 
Englishman, who brought the shadow of 
death blacker, more 
than ever it had been before. 
onee he was in Richmond, 

betrayed Babeock, who had brought him 
in, and White, with whom he was to have 
been quartered, and those Unionists by 
Babeock had aided 
aténg their way. Miss Van Lew read in 
the newspaper of the arrests, and there 
followed hours of suspense, until it be- 
came apparent that Pole had been unable 
to incriminate her, and that she had in- 
deed escaped again. 


imminent 
For Pole, 
immediately 


closer, 


whom he and been 





Ss 


days after his inau- 


ROWLEY guration, appointed 
Miss Van Lew 
Postmaster of 


Richmond. She knew that it would be 
heralded that she had demanded the office 
in payment for services rendered against 
the Confederacy; but her family was in 


need of money, so for eight years she 
served as postmaster. 

“1 live—and have lived for years—as 
entirely distinct from the citizens as if 


I were plague - stricken,” she wrote. 
*“ Rarely, very rarely, is our door-bell ever 
rung by any but a pauper, or those de- 
siring my service. . . . September, 1875, 
my mother taken from me _ by 
death. We had not friends enough to 
be pall-bearers.” 

After her from office there 
followed years of distressing poverty and 


was 


removal 


unavailing efforts to procure any sort of 
appointment. Her 
<a wn ; 
during office had been spent without re- 
gard for the morrow 


government salary 
chiefly in charities 
to the negro race—characterized by her 
neighbors as “ pernicious social-equality 


doctrines and practices.” Utterly unable 
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“AND THE SEA 


10 
t 


lispose of her valuable but unproduc- 


5 tive real estate, she was reduced to great 
“T tell you truly 
d solemnly,” she wrote, “that | 
fered for necessary food. | 


one cent in the world. ... I 


distress absolute need. 
have 
have not 
have stood 
the brunt alone of a persecution that I 
believe no other person in the country has 
idured who has not been Ku-Kluxed. I! 
honestly think that the government should 
ee that I was sustained.” 
And finally there did come the long- 
geht appointment—a clerkship in the 
Post-office Department at Washington. 
[hen after two years the war party was 
overthrown, and the change brought bit- 
ter days to Miss Van 
as her superiors fretfully reported 
did owe her place to “ rea- 
ns,” perhaps her “ peculiar tempera- 
ment ” did make her “ a hindrance to the 
ther clerks, , perhaps she did *" come and 
at will.” It was recommended that sh 
reduced to “a clerkship of the lowest 
salary and grade ”—and it was done; but 
she mutely clung to her only means of 
Two weeks 


Lew. Perhaps— 


she 


sentimental 


livelihood. later there ap- 
eared in a Northern newspaper a sneer- 
“A Troublesome Relict,” 
it began, and closed, “ We draw the line 


at Miss Van And then she 


her and, a 


ing « ditorial. 


Lew.” wrote 


resignfi ‘tion, heartbroken old 


‘*And the Sea Gave Up the 


BY MARGARET 


GAVE UP 


RIDGELY 


THE DEAD.” 09 


woman, she returned to the 
on Church Hill. 


lonely house 


There, in desperation, and stung by 
the taunt made to her that “the South 
would not have forsaken her as the 
North had done had she espoused the 


Southern cause,” she wrote to Northern 


friends for help. To send the letter, she 
was obliged to borrow a stamp from a 
negro. ‘lhe letter brought a response 


that was quick and generous; those 


friends and relatives of Colonel Paul 
Revere whom she had helped in Lib- 
by Prison—gave an ample annuity, 


which for her remaining years procured 
those that could buy: 
but there was that for which money had 

And so, at last, 
with its 


comforts money 
no purchasing power. 
in the old 


memories, 


mansion haunting 
Miss Van Le Ww died. 

There is but one paragraph more to be 
written—to be copied from a torn scrap 
of paper among her manuscripts: 


“Tf I am entitled to the name of ‘ Spy 


because I was in the secret service, | 
accept it willingly; but it will hereafter 
have to my mind a high and honorable 
signification. For my loyalty to my 
country I have two beautiful names 


here I am called ‘ Traitor, farther North 
a ‘Spy ’—instead of the honored 
of Faithful.” 


name 


Dead’ 


PARTRIDGE 


LL ye souls who for love or for plunder 


In your arrogance sought to o’erride 


be The high seas, 


With your treasure, 


and have perished thereunder 


your boasting, your pride— 


Look ye up from your fathomless dwelling, 
Gather strength to arise and behold 


Through the billows’ 


fierce fall and upswelling, 
A sign, as of old. 


Oh! ye murmuring multitudes grieving 


In the rack of those 
Who have striven 


Of onrushing waves 





By some 


Then 





backward, 


flung 
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turbulent 


upon 
Carried forward by hope, and then cheated 


glimmering vision of 


graves, 


in vain with the heaving 


waves 


land, 


o’ermastered, defeated, 
shells on the sand— 
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Ye are summoned! Awaken! Assemble! 
From those sheltering wrecks underground, 
The winds of the Lord are atremble, 
And the ice of the North is unbound. 
Through the rushing of river on river, 
Though ye know not, nor harken, nor see, 
There is One who has come to deliver 


Your souls from the sea! 


From the uttermost reaches of ocean 
Lo! a way for the ransomed is made, 
Though outwearied, and spent with the motion 
Of waters, though blinded, afraid, 
Ye are ¢rawn by a Tide that is stronger 
Than any your anguish has known, 
At whose bidding the billows no longer 
Can make ye their own! 


Oh! ye onpressing numberless legions 
Hastening upward, ye soon shall be free 
From those lonely and desolate regions, 
From the flowerless tombs of the sea. 
And ye nations who one with another 
Strove thereover, your anger shall cease, 
And your spirits as brother to brother 


Shall rise up in peace. 


And all ye of the golden-oared galleys, 
Whether hero, or captive, or slave, 
Folden deep in those emerald valleys, 
Ye were nought in the sight of the wave! 
Ere the breath from your lips had ascended, 
Whatsoever your venture might be, 
Ye were levelled, united, and blended, 
And mocked by the sea! 


Take the seal of the seas from your hearing! 
Shake the foam from your eyelids, and press 
Toward the light that each moment is nearing 
Those tempestuous tides of distress— 
There’s a Voice in the whirlwind, of thunder, 
There’s a Foot on the wave that is nigh, 
Lo! the waters are riven asunder, 
And are one with the sky! 
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The Extra Thousand 


BY MARY 


thing that fol- 
about like a 


FTERWARD the 
lowed Jimsie grin- 
ning and sardonic shadow was th 
vught of the trivial causes that led to 
his undoing. The day it happened he 
lunched with Winslow. 
“ They tell me over at 
Winslow said, “that you’re doing good 


your place,” 
work. 

‘I’m sure hustling,” Jimsie grinned. 
He leaned back in his chair. There was 
about him the atmosphere of a youngster 
vho feels himself in as perfect training 
for the race of life as ever he had been 
or a game of baseball. One had only 
to look at him to see that he loved the 
special game he was playing. He had, of 
course, always wanted that vague thing 
called Suecess, which in business has its 
J ust 
what kind of success he wanted had been 
obscure to him until a few months be- 
fore; then it had come as definitely as 
falling in love. This poignant knowledge 
of his was as different as is the vague 


outward and visible sign in money. 


feeling that love is good, and the desire 
that some day it shall be yours, from the 
sudden and enrapturing finding in the 
world of one’s own woman. It was as 
though he had been climbing up the side 
of a mountain, taking joy in the mere 
effort of the climb, but not seeing what 
manner of country he was coming on, 
and suddenly he had reached the moun- 
tain-top and from it saw the land which 
might be his. 

And the Jimsie Bate who stood seeing 
visions on the mountain-top and to whom 
the great god of Opportunity had _ beck- 
oned, and the Jimsie Bate who had 
started his climb upward in a dilatory 
fashion and who later had sweated up the 
path of routine, were two people. Wins- 
low recognized this, saying: 

“You used to be a lazy cuss, 
What struck you?” 

Now Jimsie, being as sentimental as is 
the average whole-hearted and common- 


Jimsie. 


HEATON 


VORSE 


place youth, had told himself that it was 
Louise who had sharpened his ambition 
and given new power to his courage. He 
told this now to Winslow, saying in a 
casual and offhand way: 

“Oh, a wile to 
thing for a man.” 

“ Wife-to-work-for 
Winslow. 


Jimsie. 


work for is a good 
grunted 
“You’re in it for the game, 
What 
you mean is that the regular hours and 


good grub every day and no excitement 


nothing!” 


It’s your only excitement. 


are fine things for throwing a man back 
on his work. Well, so long!” WHe went, 
leaving Jimsie to finish his coffee alone; 
and though he 

ally that cynical old 
bachelor, the heart of him knew Wins- 
low spoke the truth. For the first time 
Jimsie realized he was working, as Wins- 
low said, 


protested to himself loy- 
Winslow was a 


“for the sake of the game.” 

It had been just that morning he had 
learned definitely that the position he had 
been working for—racing for, one might 
A certain posi 
tion was to fall open the first of the year 
and Jimsie and two other men in the 
business were rivals for it. Besides that 
was the “dark horse” of a 
possible some one from the outside. 

Jimsie had known he would get it. He 
simply had to have it. He had to hay 
it because he had to win, since he had put 
all the latent force that was in him into 
proving he was the better man; but he 
had to have it also because he nee de d th 
extra thousand of salary 


better say—was to be his. 


unknown 


for another sort 
For that extra thousand, with 
what Jimsie already had, made it possible 
for him to go into Gregory’s 

later on. And that in the end 
mean a real share in Gregory’s business 


of success. 


concern 


would 


=—=—Q chance to 
way. 


play the game one: own 
And though Jimsie had never con- 
templated the possibility of defeat, the 
physical effect upon himeof assured suc- 
cess was to make him feel that for the 
first time in weeks there was again all 
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the air in the world to breathe that he 
wanted. Not since he had got his place 
on the ball team had he known such 
a sense of high achievement. No, not 
even when he had won Louise. It was a 
high moment. 

That evening, with his spirit winging 
far away, he bought his evening paper 
and took his place in the Subway as 
usual. But for all the high moment he 
turned to the back of the paper, which 
was adorned with pictures of a humorous 
and cataclysmal family whose doings, in 
common with hundreds and thousands of 
other Americans, Jimsie looked at every 
evening. The lower part of him went 
through with this routine, while the 
higher part winged itself through the 
cold interstellar spaces. As he looked at 
these pictures he never smiled, for there 
was nothing to smile about; why they 
fascinated him he couldn’t have explained 
any more than could the other thousands 
who nightly gazed upon the series of lit- 
tle characters who served their turn by 
pretending at being funny. 

At one side of these pictures was an 
editorial, and at the other, “ Advice to 
Husbands and Wives.” In this column 
sense and thrills were deftly mingled. 
You walked along the even road of plati- 
tude to find unexpectedly at the end of 
a sentence a heart beating madly with 
human passion — defeated motherhood, 
love denied, thwarted ambition. The 
theme of to-night’s advice pricked into 
Jimsie’s higher consciousness. It was an 
appeal couched in terms of subdued 
fervor, one intended to keep to the com- 
monplace note, but through whose meas- 
ured sentences one felt the pulse of a 
vibrating passion. The motive was: 

“Husbands! Tell your wives about 
your business! Does this woman with 
whom you have entered into a life con- 
tract know how you spend your business 
hours? Does she know your ambitions, 
the state of your bank account? If not, 
why not? She ought to know it. Are 
you treating her with confidence? How 
would you like it if you arrived at mid- 
dle age, only to find out that forever 
her heart’s ambitions had been cloaked 
from you? 

“ Are you one of the men who live this 
way’ Are you treating your wife like 
a dog? Is it the American woman’s fault 


that she does nothing but shop and spend 
money: Give people responsibilities an: 
they will live up to their responsibilities 
Treat them like irrational beings and 
they will remain irrational. Women i: 
the United States marry young. 

“It is for you, the man who reads 
this—the individual husband, to educat: 
his wife. 

“Wives! Why have you not been edu 
cated? Why have you not demanded 
your birthright? Are you your husband’: 
toy or his helpmate? It is for both of 
you to decide!” 

One gathered that the millennium 
would dawn in American domestic lif 
and the divorce courts be cleared onc 
for all could every woman but know cor 
rectly the details of her husband’s busi 
ness and the state of his finances. 

In Jimsie’s exalted mood the words 
took on a higher meaning and inter 
twined themselves curiously with his emo- 
tions. He hadn’t been acting rightly by 
Louise. What did she know of his life? 
From to-night they would have a new 
partnership. He would explain every 
thing instead of merely telling her he 
had Masters’ place. 

He went home and for the first 
time talked business to Louise. Hi 
had talked about ambitions in the ab- 
stract before, of course; about the fellows 
in the office; but in their little cos- 
mography business had been a thing 
that kept two loving souls, Jimsie and 
Louise, inexorably apart during certain 
hours of the day. That this should have 
been so, he afterward told himself, bit- 
terly, ought to have warned him. 

Louise was waiting for him. She had 
run to the door as soon as she heard his 
key in the latch, and she threw her arms 
about his neck with engaging abandon. 
The return of Jimsie Bate to his home 
was always a glorious event to her. One 
gathered by her manner and the radiance 
of her that she had merely existed 
through the long waste hours of the day, 
and now for the first moment since his 
departure did she again live. If he had 
been older and with a profounder know] 
edge of women’s hearts this would hav: 
touched him, but since in spirit Jimsi 
was a boy it was heart-lifting or vaguely 
annoying, according to his mood. There 
are moments of fatigue when one doesn’t 
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wish to be greeted with triumphal music 

d fireworks. 

[o-night, however, her welcome was 
soul-inspiring, the crowning point of his 
already towering emotion. Dinner was 
soon on the table. And now that the mo- 
ment had come for bringing Louise more 
definitely into his daily life, Jimsie found 
himself overcome with a curious shyness. 
Hang it all! he thought. 
nothing very portentous, after all, about 


There was 


telling the wife of your bosom about how 

1 stood and what you wanted to do 
in the world. 

“Say, Louise,” he began, stifling an 
instinct to be didactic and portentous, 
‘I’ve got a chance to go in with Gregory 
next year if I want to.” 

‘Have you?” responded Louise. Her 
tone was vivacious; she always showed a 
flattering interest in anything Jimsie 
might say. 

But Jimsie, with emotions all laid bare 

the touch, felt that there was no d eper 
nterest than if he had announced that he 
had tickets for the theater. He tried a 
deeper note. 

‘I don’t think you know enough 
about my work, Louise. I think a wom- 

ought to share as much of her hus- 


nd’s work as she ean.” His tone was 


flattering and ardent. It wasn’t just a 
simple announcement. 

“So do I,” she agreed, with eager 
promptness. 

He explained about Gregory’s plan and 
was conscious of a gradual sliding down- 
hill of words and phras 
tentative question here and there of 
Jimsie, accustomed only to 
business talk where you only begin a 


28 caused by a 





Louise’s. 


sentence to be understood, where you get 
definite only when you have come to a 
question of actual dollars and cents, 
‘found his high mood sliding down-hill 
with his words. He wasn’t used to talk- 
ing business in words of one syllable. 

To Jimsie’s joyous “It looks good to 
me,” she responded with a vague little— 

“Tm awfully stupid. I don’t know 
anything about business at all, you see.” 
She spoke in her small voice, the voice of 
a very little obedient girl who was trying 
very hard to understand a lesson that is 
too diffieult, not for any interest in the 
lesson, but because of her love for the 
teacher. It was gratifying to one’s self- 
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love if one liked, but some way that 
wasn’t how Jimsie had pictured their 
interview in his imaginary communion 
with Louise in the Subway. 

“Tt would need capital,” he went on. 

“ Everything needs capital,” she agreed, 
brightly. Here she had her feet on firm 
ground again; she had heard her father 
say that. Then she said very thoughtfully: 

“You would have to put all your 
father’s money into it, wouldn’t you, 
Jimsie ?”’ 

“T’d need a thousand more,” he ré 
plied. 

Her cue was, of course : 

“Where will you get it, Jimsie?”’ 

Then he would have told her the rest 
of the glorious news, but she only said: 

“Oh, Jimsie! You want to be awfully 
sure where you are.” 

It was her first real note of compr 
hension. She might not know anything 
about business, but she had lived long 
enough in the world to understand the 
gravity of turning safe securities into a 
problematical business venture. Unknown 
to herself that little capital of Jimsie’s 
had been a comforting thing. Moreover, 
the uncomprehended repelled her. 

She sat silent, her pretty brows drawn 
in a thoughtful frown. She was a charm 
ing object to look at. The sweet and 
eandid innocence of her face made its 
unfailing appeal to him. His spirits 
went up again. 

“T’ve_ got the extra thousand all 
right,” he answered. “ I’ve got Mast rs’ 
job.” 

“ Masters’ job?” Louise wondered. 

The sluices were up. He told her 
everything; how he had tried, how he had 
hoped, how he had been sure, how he had 
been told definitely to-day. And here h« 
was in the realms that Louise could un 
derstand. Her face reflected his own 
shining triumph. 

“ How splendid, Jimsie!” she cried, her 
arms around his neck. “ All at once a 
thousand more a year! Oh, Jimsie! Now 
IT ean begin right away looking for a 
better apartment!” 

With his arms still about her, with the 
flush of success on his face, Jimsie had 
the numbing sensation of one who has 
received a blow from a club. He found 
himself murmuring, doggedly: 

“T told you I look on that thousand as 
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part of my capital,” and he was conscious 
as he said these words that it hadn’t got 
over to her exactly what he meant, but 
only that he was opposing her. 

She slipped away from him, still smil- 
ing, still kind, still joyous. In her se- 
renity and outward acquiescence he felt 
her stubborn inner resistance. This was 
no time for argument, she had realized 
with quick instinct. 

The door-bell rang and friends came in. 
All through the talk with them there ran 
a subcurrent in Jimsie’s mind. Louise 
wouldn’t help him; Louise wouldn’t see 
it; she didn’t care. It was numbing; it 
shut him away from the sun‘of their love 
like a cold fog which searched the mar- 
row of his spiritual being. 

The next morning this feeling was still 
with him. As he looked at Louise, so 
cheerful, so pretty, so fresh, pouring out 
his coffee, it was as if in some subtle way 
she had become a hostile thing in his life. 
Exactly why or how he couldn’t have 
explained. Through all the storm and 
stress of marriage, the inevitable mis- 
understandings, they had, after all, 
wanted the same thing. The feeling of 
unity and perfect understanding with 
each other had been their desire. To this 
end their roads may have differed, but 
they had suffered alike when this spiritual 
harmony had been broken, and had 
striven, each blindly and each in his 
or her own way, to re-establish it. 

Now, for the first time, they were ar- 
raigned against each other. Her silence 
irritated him. He realized that she was 
using tact and deferring argument to a 
more appropriate occasion. And what is 
there more calculated to arouse the ire 
of a man than to know his wife is being 
tactful with him? 

Inexpressibly troubled and profoundly 
irritated, Jimsie went to his business. 
Her astounding words, “T’ll begin right 
away hunting for a new apartment,” rang 
in his mind like a bell-buoy placed over 
a dangerous reef. Nothing had happened 
—and everything. In his path he had 
found unexpectedly an obstacle; he had 
stubbed his toe and had fallen headlong, 
but now that he looked at the tiny object 
that had sent him sprawling he tried to 
measure the importance of what had hap- 
pened by telling himself that, since the 
cause of his fall was so small a thing, it 


was his imagination that he was so in- 
credibly shaken up. 

What had caused the shaking was the 
attitude of mind of Louise; and what 
was a woman’s attitude of mind? After 
all, she must have ,*-a joking. Not that 
her attitude could 1. ‘ke the slightest dif 
ference, of course, he told himself, with 
a lofty security. It was just deuced un 
pleasant. He shut his eyes resolutely to 
the awful altering of values between them 
there would be if it indeed turned out 
that she was serious. 

There was a little air of subdued tri- 
umph and happiness about Louise when 
he came home that evening. Her gaiety 
and good temper drew Jimsie along with 
them. That they could laugh together 
like children at play was one of the 
strongest points of their companionship. 
The good-tempered atmosphere of dinner 
crowded into the farthest part of Jimsie’s 
mind the uncomfortable reflections that 
had accompanied his solitary lunch. 

It was after dinner and Jimsie had 
lighted his pipe that Louise brought out, 
as chsually as if she had said she had 
been out shopping, these words: 

“T’ve been looking for the apartment 
to-day, Jimsie.” 

With real surprise Jimsie replied: 

“The apartment—” For a second he 
had forgotten. 

“Oh,” said she, “I shall be so glad to 
get away from this little tucked-up place 
a thousand miles from anywhere,” 

The very real note of relief ~ voice, 
the real detestation of things as they 
were, for the moment struck him more 
than anything else. It seemed disloyal, 
in the first place. Wasn’t this “little 
tucked-up place” the one they had chosen 
together before their marriage? Hadn’t 
they walked through the tucked-up, empty 
rooms hand in hand, shy all at once with 
the visible presence before them of what 
life in common meant? Hadn’t they ar- 
ranged every detail of the little rooms to- 
gether? Hadn’t it been Louise’s choice? 
A thousand miles from anywhere! Why, 
it was Louise herself who didn’t care how 
far she was from anywhere so that she 
had Jimsie. Now it seemed that while 
giving the impersonation of a happy 
and contented woman she had been cher- 
ishing all sorts of secret rebellions and 
discontents. He allowed himself to be 
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erted from the real point at issue by 
; new phase in Louise’s character. 
Instead of quashing the new-apartment 
dea he exclaimed: 
“ Why, I thought you liked it, Louise!” 
“ Well, I don’t,” she responded, crisp- 
y, And she entered on an indictment of 


lisadvantages. Small, noisy, dirty, 


f 


and ineonvenient; badly built, too, was 
every part of it. 

“And you have hated it too, Jimsie,” 
she went on, pressing her advantage into 
the enemy’s camp. “ You said you had 
just as soon commute as live here— 
ralher, for then you’d get a seat. You've 
spoken about the horrid entrance a hun- 
dred times.” 

He had; he couldn't deny it. He, at 
east, had been honest. He felt deeply 
grieved with her duplicity and let this 
appear in the tone of reproach in his 
voice as he gave out: 

‘You've stood up for it all along.” 

“Oh, I made the best of things,” she 
answered. “‘ What’s' the use of grumbling 
about things you can’t change?” 

She crossed over to Jimsie, where he 
was sitting on the little divan, and nestled 
herself beside him. 

“But now,” she smiled, contentedly, 
“it’s all over. I don’t have to pretend 
to like it any more, thank goodness! I 
have found a perfectly lovely place—in 
the sixties between Park and Lexington.” 
She clasped her hands together with the 
enthusiastic gesture of the little girl that 
Jimsie had always loved so much. A 
hostile tone on Louise’s part would have 
stiffened his moral fibre. 
tent unnerved him. 

“ But, Louise,” he faltered, “I thought 
I explained yesterday. Don’t you see, I’ve 
got to have that extra thousand if I’m 
going in with Gregory? He doesn’t want 
any one in the business who hasn’t a 
share in it. 


Her happy con- 


Every one’s got a larger 
share than I'll have as it is; it is only 
that Gregory knows me and wants me.” 
In his eagerness to have her under- 
stand, to get her co-operation, he talked 
to her for the moment as though she were 
aman. Gregory was selling his plant 
and taking over a new one, and it was to 
be enlarged. For this he needed all the 
capital he could get. It would be a year 
before the new concern would be finished. 


The enlarged operations gave the place 
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for Jimsie. Ultimate partnership was 
what it might mean. 

“So you see, Louise, my raise doesn’t 
mean any real alteration in our circum- 
stances.” 

The thing was 80 entirely clear to him, 
He had thought it 
His chance to get Masters’ plac 


and so Iré asonable. 
so long. 
and his chance to go in with Gregory 
had come almost at the same time. It 
was as clear to him as two times two. 
Louise only interrupted him to ask: 
“What will Gregory give you?” 
‘Oh,” Jimsie answered, as if it were a 
matter of no importance, “just what I 
am getting now, and I'll be in for my 
share of profits and get a big raise th 
moment the plant’s paid for. Of cours 
the first year Ill have to live near the 
factory to learn the details of the busi- 
ness, you know; and after that most 
likely ll get the New York office.” 


As he talked he was conscious that 


Louise was slipping away from him At 
the beginning of his little speech she had 


taken her head from his shoulder and 
was sitting bolt upright, rigid and at 
tentive. By the time he had finished with 


“So you see, Louise,’ instead of a foot 


or two of space it seemed that she was 


looking at him from a vast distance. 

“T do see,” she answered, bitterly. 

Her tone flicked him. 

“What do you see?” he demanded. 

His hostile tone was all that she 
needed to rouse the sense of injustice 
and humiliation that had been surging 
through her. 

“T see,” she said, slowly, in cold anger 
“that I’m to be moved around like a table 
or a chair or any package of household 
goods. I see that you plan your whole 


life without finding out if it suits me 
without a thought of me. I see that I’m 
to make all the sacrifices while you have 


all the fun; I am to continue to live up 
here where I don’t see the face of a 
friend. That’s what I see. Yo 
gone and made your plans and matured 


have 


them. Did you take me into your con- 
fidence? Did you ever think of my part 
in it? You haven't. 
this on me.” 

It was as though a door had been 


Now you spring 


opened and an icy and devastating wind 
had swept through a house, scattering 


ashes about and blowing out lamps, turn- 
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ing a warm and familiar place into a 
bewildering and dangerous disorder. All 
Jimsie found to say was: 

“You call telling you a thing a year 
beforehand springing it on you, Louise?” 
It was totally inadequate. 

She answered, promptly: 

“Yes, I do. You’ve made up your 
mind to do it, haven’t you? You’ve made 
up your mind what disposition you would 
make of your money, haven’t you?” She 
had perfect self-possession. She hadn’t 
even risen to her feet; she had hardly 
moved. “ Even the little door of escape 
for a year you wouldn’t grant me.” 

This, then, was what came of treating 
one’s wife like a man and bringing her 
into the partnership of business. If he 
treated her like a baby and flattered her 
and offered her a bribe of a new flat, then 
perhaps she wouldn’t have objected in 
this appalling way. It’s an awful thing 
to see your road clear to success and 
find your wife standing in the middle 
of it erying, “ No thoroughfare!” 

He mastered himself enough to say: 

“Don’t you see, Louise, it’s for you? 
Don’t you see it’s all our whole lives to- 
gether ?” 

“No,” she said; “ it’s just what I don’t 
see. How do I know Gregory’s going to 
be a good thing for you? You think so. 
But you’re awfully headstrong and op- 
timistic, Jimsie. New businesses are fail- 
ing every day. You’re rising where you 
are; you’ve got Masters’ place now. 

hink how perfectly comfortable we 
could be on Masters’ salary. I could live 
where we could see our friends and my 
family sometimes. There’s nothing to tell 
me you wouldn’t rise right on from Mas- 
ters’ place and perhaps be a member of 
the firm.” 

At the preposterousness of the last sug- 
gestion Jimsie shrugged impatiently, in- 
sultingly. 

With an alarming four de force the 
icy gale of Louise’s anger turned into a 
molten indignation. Before this there 
had, of course. been differences between 
them. There had been inexplicable mo- 
ments which had left Jimsie with the 
bafiled sense of being in the presence of 
the unknown. “ Darn women, anyway!” 
had been his phrase in the presence of 
the mysterious nature of the other sex. 
Tears there had been; tears that left him 
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irritated, bewildered, and sometimes vast] 

pitiful. Louise at such times had slipped 
outside the circle of sympathy where h 
could reach her and had there wept lik: 
a hurt child and he had been powerles 
to help. Then quickly, inexplicably, sh 
had returned to him where he could com 
fort her. 

But what one might eall the socia! 
surface had never been broken betwee: 
them. Through all their misunderstand 
ings they had been good-mannered young 
people. Even in the abandon of tears 
even in Jimsie’s occasional suppressed 
surliness, a measure of decorum had been 
preserved —as though they understood 
that the code of gentle people prescribes 
a certain limit of emotion beyond which 
one may not go. 

Now Louise turned her back upon this 
ruthlessly. A sudden lust for destruction 
gripped her, almost a sacred rage, to mak: 
the situation between them as irremedi- 
able as possible. There was something 
appalling about it. In this woman whom 
he had loved and who had given him so 
much of sweetness and affection; who 
had irritated him sometimes; who had 
been always so eager to make terms 
with him after some disagreement (al- 
most as eager as he had been to make 
terms with her)—who would have sus- 
pected such a leaping primitive anger’ 
As well suspect the suave New Eng- 
land hills of voleanoes. 

Her anger took the form of accusations. 
Tt wasn’t alone the flat that she had been 
dissatisfied with, it seemed. Jimsie, the 
light of her life; Jimsie, for whose home- 
coming she longed with such eagerness, 
was selfish, inconsiderate, and, more than 
that—didn’t love her. That was the bot- 
tom of everything. He had proven it 
now once for all. And she, Louise, had 
had no pride and no self-respect. She 
had only wanted to do what would please 
Jimsie, whether it was right or not. But 
now she would stand out for her birth- 
right; she -would see if she would be con- 
sulted. She wouldn’t see Jimsie throw 
away his life and hers without a protest. 
And since Jimsie had planned to go alone 
to the country, he might go! 

Tn all this overwhelming crash of the 
emotions, in this tearing to pieces of 
all the sure foundations on which their 
life was built, Jimsie was conscious 
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a feeling of surprise that he kept 
head. 
lhe emotional 
enation came to an end as curiously and 
ddenly as it had begun. She had 
rushed Jimsie’s little futile at- 
tempts to tranquillize her, and at his 
hocked and inadequate “ Oh, 
monstrous fact revealed 
he had proved to her eternally that 
had never loved her, she went on: 
‘You don’t care, Jimsie! You can’t 
re! You don’t know the beginning of 
aring! You couldn’t have done this if you 
id!” At this she rushed from the room. 
Jimsie made no attempt to follow her. 
Ife let himself down limply into the Mor- 
is chair. The little room was quiet and 
tranquil, as though no great catastrophe 
d passed over. It was amazing. He 
tried to bewildered 
ar on the situation. 
rview with 


arger of Louise’s in- 


aside 


Louise !” 


hen the was 


bring his senses to 
If his former in- 
Louise had been like stub- 
hing your toe and falling this was like 
being in an earthquake. And all because 
he, Jimsie Bate, had been seeing visions 
and because life and business and all his 
occupations had taken om a newer and 
larger meaning. To this newer 
meaning, this larger interpretation, spell- 
ed selfishness. And yet, in all her blind- 
and injustice, he admitted large- 
mindedly that a little thread of justice 
was hers, too. That was what made it so 
hard. It isn’t for nothing that one sees 
visions; it was: only being without vision 
and without belief that gave Louise her 
thread of seeming justice. 

Then slowly from the depths of him 
anger toward Louise swelled upward. 
Anger combined with a certain peevish- 
ness. Hang it all, he wasn’t accustomed 
to bad-tempered women. This gave him 
satisfaction, as though some personal 
virtue of his had made this so. In his 
inger she seemed to him infinitely re- 
mote — something foreign and menacing 
in his life. A mad instinct for flight 
seized him. He would have liked to 
go out of this alien little flat, so full 
of unnecessary feminine adornments—the 
hated place was Louise’s, after all; not 
his, Jimsie’s. From the soul of him at 
that moment he would have liked to 
make an escape from this troubling, an- 
tagonistie place, from his wife Louise. 
No readjustment of these opposing views 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 733.—14 


Louise 


ness 
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seemed possible to him. 
him not an 


She sere med to 


unreasonable being, but one 


from its own point of view infinitely 
reasonable. He wanted to run, as one 
would wish to run from some country 


underneath whose calm and smiling ap- 
pearance one has learned that awful and 
He didn’t an- 


his nature; he 


cataclysmal dangers lurk. 


alyze it, for that was not 
just wanted to get out and go away; go 
away and sleep and wake up the next day 
free, with his life to do with as he chose. 

Physically he felt bruised and beaten. 
A rest was what he 


his own emotions; 


wanted; rest from 
rest and a place where 
The door 


of escape was open to him in a most un 
expected fashion. 


such things couldn’t happen. 


Strange and dark are 
the ways of man—and of woman. 
Louise appeared at the door; not the 
fiery had vanished, 
had left him so short a time before, but 
a broken, trembling little girl; she, too, 
wishful for escape; 
the wreck of things. 
Now look at Jimsie and Louise: 
out a word of 


ereature who who 


she, too, appalled at 


with- 
without 
either of them giving in or dreaming of 
giving in, they fled to each other’s arms 


reconciliation, 


for protection from the sinister and un- 
certain world. It was: 

* (i. 
strangled sob. 

It was, “ My poor little girl Louise!” 
in tones of deep sympathy. 

One would have thought they had just 
found 
search for one another around a sinking 
ship. They had hurt each other cruelly 
and each sought from the other balm for 
the wound. 

They parted from each other the next 
morning with the utmost tenderness and 
with the deepest sort of inward conviction 
of their individual And, of 
course, when you know you are right and 
are absolutely sure of it, when you are 
young, you expect to convince others to 
your point of view. But how any 
convincing possible when they had quar- 
relled on one of the fundamental differ- 
ences of man and woman kind? 

Louise, in her fight for a better home 
and for Jimsie’s keeping his present posi- 
tion, was woman the conserver, woman 
the home-maker, woman who from the be- 
ginning of time has seen in the new 


Jimsie, Jimsie!” in a_half- 


each other after a panic-stricken 


rectitude. 


was 
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venture the possible wreck of present 
security; and since she must have a roof- 
tree over herself and her children, bet- 
ter by all means keep what she has and 
maintain it than venture her all 
problematical success. 

And against Louise, against woman the 
conservative, was arraigned Jimsie, man 
the adventurer, who is willing to risk 
everything to conquer new countries— 
even his own hearth; man the perpetual 
optimist, the creator. 


on a 


How make peace when two world forces 
such as these meet? Here you have the 
weakness of arbitration. Such funda- 
mental strife is mere difference of 
opinion. One steps out of the realm here 
of pure reason into that of instinct. 
Some one has got to be beaten in a 
pitched battle. 

Though they avoided the subject for 
the next few days, it sat there between 
them at table; it went to bed with them 
at night; it dressed in the room with them 
in the morning. It grinned at them: 

“Oh, Jimsie and Louise, you can play 
at lovers, but you know that both of you 
are ready to fight to the death. You, 


no 


Louise, are merely an innocent Delilah, 
striving by pure sweetness to deprive your 


Jimsie of his strength. And you, Jimsie, 
the flowers you brought home to Louise 
are a blood-offering. You are biding your 
time and hoarding-your strength.” 

They clung to each other tragically, 
pathetically; but when Louise was alone 
she was saying to herself: 

“T will not go to a little town in Con- 
necticut and spend a year to see him ruin 
himself. I will not! I will not!” 

And Jimsie, when business gave him 
time to think, assured himself that in 
the end Louise would be grateful for 
his firmness. 

One can’t keep on the surface of things 
forever. The tension between them had 
to find its outlet. They had kept them- 
selves prepared for battle so long that 
when the moment for fighting came 
it took the form of a dignified parlia- 
mentary debate. Jimsie kindly and sim- 
ply, and with a dignity quite foreign to 
his easy-going manner, explained the 
whole situation over again to Louise. 
Both of them were too much in earnest 
to notice how absurd his touch of pomp- 
ousness was. With great calm Louise 
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reiterated all her passionate statements 
At the end: 

“Do you really mean, Louise, that x 
won’t go with me into the country ?” 

The hurt in his tone broke throug 
her armor. With tears in her eyes sh 
answered: 

“Oh, Jimsie, how can you try to mak 
me do a thing that I don’t think is wise—" 

They left it at that. But for all thei) 
mutual forbearance, it was the declaratio 
of war. They both knew now where th 
stood, and that was irrevocably on op 
posite sides. 

A week dragged along. They treated 
each other with cool consideration, fron 
time to time discussing the matter over 
again, sometimes venturing on the out 
skirts of anger. For the most part, 
Louise entrenched her bleeding heart b 
hind a mass of cool sarcasms. It was in 
this tone she called him up to inquire: 

“In the preoccupation of your new 
business interests, Jimsie, have you for 
gotten that you have to meet your mother 
to-day ?” 

For the first visit that Jimsie’s mother 
was to make had been swallowed up in 
the poignancy of their own affairs. 

Jimsie’s mother was a tall woman of 
erect bearing. She had Jimsie’s good- 
tempered face that with age had developed 
into a twinkling shrewdness. She en- 
veloped her new daughter in an embrace 
so motherly that it took all Louise’s self- 
control not to burst into tears on her 
kind shoulder. But the thought in her 
heart was: “ What will she think of me? 
What will she think when she knows I 
don’t want to go and live in the country 
with Jimsie ?” 

When the older lady retired to bed 
she reflected: 

“ To-morrow I’ll lunch down-town with 
Jimsie and find out what’s wrong with 
these young people.” For in spite of 
their care, it had got over to her that 
things were wrong between them, by means 
of that mysterious wireless that mothers 
have always had at their command. 

And next day, at lunch, to her shrewd 
and good-tempered “ Well, son, what’s the 
matter?” Jimsie saw no use in beating 
around the bush. 

Here was a woman who could under- 
stand business. Here was one who had 
managed her own affairs with irre- 




















THE EXTRA 
chable sagacity during a long wid- 
od. Sure of her sympathy, he told 

r everything. 

And so you see,’ 


’ he 


to have that extra thousand 


concluded, “ I’ve 


She had gone over his figures with at- 
on, and she looked up to say, 
Why didn’t you come to me, Jimsie, 

ur extra thousand? Didn’t it oc- 


you that you might?” 
It had oceurred to him, but he had pul 
He mut 
He dis- 


dea from him as weakness 


something like this now. 
| the idea of debt, he told her. 
Besides,” he finished, “I 
all myself.” 


- And you didn’t care who paid,” she 


wanted to 


d at him. 
He hadn’t expected this; he had been 
ire of her sympathy if of anything. 
Did she encourage recklessly squander- 
Ya thousand dollars, he demande d, 


nen they were perfectly well off as they 

e now! , 

‘But you see,” she answered, “ you 
ren’t perfectly well off as you are now. 
Louise doesn’t think so. Moreover, Jim- 

she “if all this turns out 
s you believe, and barring any unlooked- 
for catastrophe, what will a debt of a 
a year’s time? All 
your squandering, so far as I can see, is 
the on the thousand. It seems 
to me a small amount to pay to do the 
right thing by Louise.” 

It was the door of escape from the in- 
tolerable situation that she was offering 
him. It meant understanding with 
Louise and peace and comfort at home, 
he ordinary sweetness of life restored 
to him as well as those more intangible 
delights of spiritual harmony. And yet 
ven his own mother didn’t understand the 
price he must pay. On these terms he 
wouldn’t be entering his new enterprise 
as Jimsie Bate the conqueror, who single- 
He would 
be just Jimsie, rather a small boy whom 
an indulgent mother had helped out of 
something rather like a scrape. He 
couldn’t put of defeat into 
words just when gratitude was the only 
decent rile to play, but he asserted: 

“It’s the principle of the thing I 
don’t like.” 

“Principle fiddlesticks!” responded his 


went on, 


thousand mean in 


interest 


+ 
t 


handed made his own success. 


his sense 
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mother, briefly. “ I’m going home to have 
a good visit with Louise.” 

He found them together when he re- 
turned. The atmosphere of his house 
had cleared miraculously. He was no 
sooner in the room than Louise threw 
herself around his neck, erying: 

‘Oh, Jimsie, I never meant I wouldn’t 
go and live in the country! And since 
we're going, we may as well go the first 
of the year. I don’t mean exactly th 
country,” she hastened on. “I mean New 
Rochelle. I saw a perfectly lovely littl 
house there to-day, Jimsie. And then I 
would be near my parents, and you al 


ways said you wouldn’t mind commuti 


any more than coming up here and 
I’ve always lived in a house and I hate 
a flat and we would have to go 

of town somewhere in the summer, any- 
how. And then for the while you have 
to be near the factory you can go from 
New Rochelle, can’t you, quite easily ? 
It’s only just over the Connecticut line. 
And the trains run so well. And then, 
Jimsie, I'll feel settled at last flats 
make one restless; they’re so temporary.’ 


What could 
Jimsie do? Tis life had been planned 
for him. His desire for consistency 
prevented him from complaining of his 
deep dislike for commuting. His mother 
All the subtle forces of the 
feminine influence were arrayed against 
him. The awful discomfort of domes- 
tic strife had worn him out. He came 
down handsomely, shoving far from him 
the dismal two of 
solid commuting. 

“Tt’s a fine idea, Louise,” he said, in 
what he hoped was a tone of heartiness. 

“ And since your mother has explained 

everything and approves of it,” Louise 
went on, radiant, “I think your scheme 
of Gregory is fine, Jimsie.” 
His mother, it seemed, 
had been able to accomplish an explana- 
tion in a brief moment that he had been 
powerless to get over in two solid weeks. 
He had to say: 

“T thought you were 
ory, Louise.” 

“Oh,” she 
was principle. 
IT couldn't 


everything for 


She paused expectantly. 


out 


approved. 


prospect of years 


Jimsie grunted. 


all against Greg- 


responded, loftily, “ that 
You’re so headlong, Jim- 
bear to risking 
perhaps Sut 


sie. see you 
nothing. 


: 9 
since your mother approves— 
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CHAPTER XXV 


EARLY two months had passed 
N since that dreadful day when Da- 
vid Richie had gone to his mother 

to be comforted. In his journey back 
across the mountains his mind and body 
were tense with anticipation of the let- 
ter which he was confident was awaiting 
him in Philadelphia. He was too restless 
to lie down in his berth. Once he went 
into the day coach and wandered up and 
down the aisle between the rows of hud- 
dled and uncomfortable humanity. Some- 
times a sleepy passenger, hunched up on 
a plush seat, would swear at him for 
jostling a protruding foot, and once a 
drearily crying baby, propped against a 
fat and sleeping mother, clutched with 
dirty fingers at his coat. At that 
little feeble pull he stopped and looked 
down at the small, wabbling head, 
then bent over and lifted the child, 
straightening its rumpled clothes and 
euddling it against his shoulder. The 
baby gurgled softly in his ear—and in- 
stantly he remembered the baby he had 
seen on the raft the night that he first 
knew he was in love with Elizabeth. 
When he went back to the smoking- 
compartment and sat down, his hands 
deep in his pockets, his head sunk be- 
tween his shoulders, his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, he thought of that raft 
baby and wondered if it were alive. But 
such thoughts were only in the moments 
when his bruised mind could not steady 
itself on what had happened to him. 
Most of the time he was saying over 
and over just what he was going to do 
the next morning: he would get into the 
station; take a cab; drive to the hospital 
—a dozen times that night his thumb 
and finger sought his waistcoat pocket 
for a bill to hasten the driver of that 
eab—leap out, run up the stairs to the 
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mail-rack beside the receiving - clerk’ 
desk, seize Elizabeth’s letter— Here thi 
pause would come, the moment when hi: 
body relaxed, and something seemed t: 
melt within him: suppose the letter 
was not there? Very well: back to th 
cab! another tip; hurry! hurry! hurry! 
His mother’s house, the steps, his key 
in the lock—again and again his 
fingers closed on the key-ring in his 
pocket—letters on the hall table await- 
ing him—/er letter. Then again th 
relaxing shock: suppose it was not there ? 
The thought turned him sick; after 
the almost physical recoil from it, cam: 
brief moments of longing for his 
mother’s tender arms, or the remem- 
brance of that baby on the raft. But 
almost immediately his mind would re- 
turn to the treadmill of expectation: 
get into the station—take a cab—rush— 
So it went on and on, until, toward 
dawn, through sheer exhaustion, he slept. 

That next day was never very clear in 
David’s memory. Only one fact stood 
out distinctly in the mists: there was no 
letter. Afterward, when he tried to re- 
call that time of discovering that she 
had not written, he was confused by the 
vision of his mother smiling down at 
him from the head of the stairs and 
calling to an unseen maid, “ Bring the 
doctor a cup of coffee, Mary!” He could 
remember that he stood sorting out the 
letters on the hall table, running them 
over swiftly, then going through them 
again slowly, one by one, scanning each 
address, each post-mark; then, with shak- 
ing hands, shuffling and sorting them 
like a pack of cards, and going through 
them again. She had not writien. He 
could remember that he heard the blood 
beating in his throat, and at the same time 
his mother’s voice: “ Bring the doctor a 
cup of coffee.” ... She had not written. 
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For months afterward, when he tried 
to recall that morning, the weak feeling 
in his knees, and the way the letters 
that were not from her shook in his 
hand, and the sound of his mother’s 
voice—these things would come 
They were all 


joyous 
to his mind together. 


could remember of the whole day 
the day when the grave closed over 
his youth. 


After that, came days of expectation, 
telegrams back and forth: “ Have you 
heard yet?” And: “No news.” Weeks 
of letters between Robert Ferguson and 
his mother: “It is what I have always 
said, she is her mother’s daughter.” And: 
Oh, don’t be so hard on her—and her 
poor bad mother. Find out where she is, 


and go and see her.” And: “I will never 
see her. ]’m done with her.” But among 
all the letters, never any letter from 


Elizabeth to David. 

In those first days, he 
only when the mail came in; but his 
passion of expectation was 
Indeed his inarticulateness was a bad 
factor when it came to recovery froin 
the blow that had been dealt him. At 
the moment when the wound was new, 
he had talked to his mother; but almost 
immediately he retreated into 
and in silence the worst things in his 


seemed to live 


speechless. 


silence; 
nature began to grow. First a poison- 
ous suspicion of Elizabeth, which was 
so intolerable that it absorbed him 
to the exclusion of everything else, even 
of his mother’s suffering in his suf- 
fering; and with suspicion of Elizabeth, 
came a contemptuous distrust of human 
nature in general. It was then that Hel- 
ena Richie first noticed a harshness in 
him that shocked and frightened her, and 
a cynical individualism that began to 
create its own code of morals, or at any 
rate of responsibilities. But before he 
shut himself completely into all this 
misery, not only of loss, but of suspicion 
and indifference, he did say one thing: 
“Tm not going to howl; you needn’t 
be afraid. I shall do my work. You 
won’t hear me howl.” There were times 
when she wished he would! She wished 
it especially when Mr. Robert Ferguson 
wrote that Elizabeth and Blair were 
going to return to Mercer, that they 
would live at the hotel, and that it was 


evident that the “annulment,” to which 
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at first David’s mind had turned so in- 
cessantly, was not be ing thought of. “] 
understand from Miss White (of cours 
I haven’t heard from or written to Mrs. 
Blair Maitland) that she does not wish to 
take any steps for a separation,” 
Ferguson wrote. 


Robe rt 


“He must see her when she gets back,” 


Helena Richie said, softly ; but David 
said nothing at all. At that mo 
his suspicion became a certainty. 
What! had she loved the fellow? It 
had been something else than one of her 
fits of fury? It had been love? ... No won 


der, with this pe ison working in him, that 
he shut even his mother out of his heart. 
But as he said, 


He did his work in the hospital with ex 


there was no “ howling.” 


hausting thoroughness, but he gave his 


patients nothing but technical ear 
Whether they 
ing to David; whether he himself lived 
or died was still less to him—except, per- 
haps, that in his own ease he had a 


When. Mrs. Richie remon- 


strated about overwork, he gave her a lo 


lived or died was noth- 


preterence, 


But work is tix 


only real sedative for grief, and the suf- 


- and she closed her lips. 


fering man worked himself callous, so 
he had dull moments of forgetfulness, or 


at any rate of comparative indifference. 
Yet when he received that note from Mrs 
Maitland summoning him to her hotel 
he flinched under the callousness. Iow- 
ever, at a little before eight o’clock on 
Tuesday morning, he knocked at her bed- 
room door. 

The Girard House knew Sarah Mait- 
land’s eccentricities as well as her credit; 
she always asked for a cheap room, and 
was always put up under the roof. She 
had never learned to use her money for 
her own comfort, so it never occurred to 
her to have a parlor for herself; her in 
frequent callers were always shown up 
here to the top of the house. 

On this especial morning she had come 
directly from the train, and when David 
arrived she was pacing up and down the 
narrow little room, haggard and dishev- 
eled from a night 
she had not even taken off her bonnet. 
She turned at his step and stopped short 
in her tracks—he was so thin, so grim, so 
old! “ Well, David,” she said; then hesi- 
tated, for there was just an instant’s 
He had not realized the 


in the sleeping-car; 


recoil in David. 
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fury that would leap up and scorch him 
like a flame at the sight of Blair’s mother. 

“ David, you’ll—you’ll shake hands with 
me, won’t you?” she said timidly. And 
at the sound of her voice his anger died 
out, and only the cold ashes of misery 
were left. 

“Why, Mrs. Maitland!” he protested, 
and took her big, beautiful, unsteady hand 
in both of his. 

For a moment neither of them spoke. 
It was a dark, cold morning; far below 
them stretched the cheerless expanse of 
snow-covered roofs; from countless chim- 
neys smoke was rising heavily to the low- 
ering sky, and sgot was sifting down; the 
snow on the window-sill was speckled with 
black. Below, in the courtyard of the 
hotel, ice-carts rumbled in and out, and 
milk-cans were banged down on the ecob- 
blestones; a dull day, an empty sky, a 
futile interview, up here in this wretched 
little room under the eaves. David won- 
dered how soon he could get away. 

“ David,” Mrs. Maitland said, “I know 
I can’t make it up to you in any way. 
But I'd like to.” 

“You are very kind,” he said coldly, 
but we won’t go into that, if you please, 
Mrs. Maitland.” 

“ No, we won’t talk about it,” she said, 
with evident relief; “ but, David, I came 
to Philadelphia to say that I want you 
to—to let me be of some help to you in 
some way.” 

“Tlelp to me?” he repeated, surprised. 
“T really don’t see—” 

“Why,” she explained, “you want to 
begin to practise; you don’t want to 
drudge along at a hospital under some 
big man’s thumb. I want to set you up!” 

David smiled involuntarily. “ But the 
hospital is my greatest chance, Mrs. 
Maitland. I’m lucky to have these three 
years there. But it’s kind in you to think 
of giving me a hand.” 

“ Nonsense!” she said, quite missing the 
force of what he said. “ You ought to put 
out your own shingle. David, you can 
have all the money you need; it’s yours 
to take.” 

David started as if she had struck him. 
‘Yours to take.” Oh, that had been 
said to him before! “No, I can’t! I 
couldn’t take money. You don’t under- 
stand. I couldn’t take money from— 
anybody!” he said with a gasp. 


” 
’ 


“ 


She looked at him hopelessly, then 
stretched out her empty hands. “ David,” 
she said pitifully, “money is all I’ve 
got. Won’t you take it?” 

At that stab of memory he had turne: 
away. When he looked back the tears 
were on her cheeks and those big, empty 
hands shook. 

“T haven't got anything but money, 
David,” she entreated. 

His face quivered; he said some 
broken, protesting word; then suddenly 
he put his arms round her and kissed 
her. Her gray head, in the battered old 
bonnet, rested a moment on his shoulder, 
and he felt her sob. “Oh, David,” she 
said brokenly, “what shall I do? He 
he hates me. He said the only woman 
ly thing about me was ... Oh, ean 
I make a man of him, do you think?” 
Curiously enough, she entirely forgot 
David’s wrongs in her ery for comfort, 
a cry that somehow penetrated to his 
benumbed heart, for in his effort to 
comfort her he was himself vaguely 
comforted. He held her for a min- 
ute tightly in his arms, until he was 
sure he could command himself. When 
he let her go, she put her hand up 
in a bewildered way and touched her 
cheek; the boy had kissed her! But by 
that time she was able to go back to the 
purpose that had brought her here; she 
told him to sit down and then began, dog- 
matically, to insist upon her plan. 

David smiled a little as he explained 
that, quite apart from any question of 
income, the hospital experience was valu- 
able to him. “I wouldn’t give it up, Mrs. 
Maitland, if I had a million dollars!” 
he said, with a convincing exaggeration 
that was like the old David. “ But it’s 
mighty kind in you. Please believe that 
I do appreciate your kindness.” 

“No kindness about it,” she said im- 
patiently; and then, grimly: “My fam- 
ily is in your debt, David.” At which he 
hardened instantly. 

“ Well,” she said, and was silent for 
a while, biting her finger and looking 
down at her boots. Suddenly, with a 


grunt of satisfaction, she began to hit 
the arm of her chair softly with her closed 
fist. “I’ve got it!” she said. “I suppose 
you wouldn’t refuse the trusteeship of a 
fund, one of these days, to build a hos- 
pital? N my Works, maybe? I’m 
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ie time having accidents. I remem- 
ice getting a filing in my eye, and 
nd somebody suggested a doctor to 
it out. A doctor for a filing! I 
you'd have been equal to that job 
Still, it wouldn’t b 
d to have a doctor round, even if he 


gy as you are‘ 


young, if anything serious hap- 
d. Yes, a hospital near the Works 
for my men and then for outsiders. 


good idea! I suppose you would 


f 


refuse to run such a hospital, and 
aw your wages, like a man?” 
“ Well, no, I wouldn’t refuse that,” he 
d smiling. It was many weeks since 
lavid had smiled so frankly. ... A 
ge thing had happened in that mo- 


nt when he had forgotten himself in 
rving to comfort Blair’s mother—his cor- 
ling suspicion of Elizabeth seemed to 
In its place was to come, a 
ttle later, the dreadful but far more 


} ' 
eit away: 


arable pain of enduring remorse for 
his own responsibility for Elizabeth’s act. 
But just then, when he tried to comfort 
that poor mother, there was only a break- 

g of the ice about his own heart in a 
“T don’t 
see that there’s much chance of funds for 


varm gush of pity for her. 


hospitals coming round my way,” he 
d, smiling. 

‘You never can tell,” said Mrs. Mait- 
nd. 


: CHAPTER XXVI 


HE morning Blair heard his sen- 

tence from his mother, Elizabeth 
spent in her parlor in the hotel, looking 
idly out of the window at the tawny 
eurrent of the river with its slipping 
sheen of oil. Steamboats were push- 
ing up and down or nosing into the sand 
to unload their cargoes; she could hear 
the creak of hawsers, the bang of gang- 
planks thrown across to the shore, the 
cries and songs of stevedores sweating 
and toiling on the wharf that was piled 
with bales of cotton, endless blue barrels 
of oil, and black avalanches of coal. She 
did not think of Blair’s ordeal; she was 
not interested in it. She wes not in- 
terested in anything. Sometimes she 
thought vaguely of the letter which had 
never been and would never be written 
to David, and sometimes of that message 
irom him which she had not been able to 
hear from Miss White’s lips; but for the 








most part she did not think of anything. 
She was tired of thinking. She sat with 
her chin in her hand, staring dully out 
of the window. 
+} 


She Was 80 a sorbed in 
1e noise and confusion of traffic that she 
did not hear a knock. It was repeated, 
and this time she rose to answer it, but 
before she reached the door it oT 

abruptly and her uncle entered. Eliz 
beth backed away silently. He followed 
her, but for : 


it seeméd to 


moment he was silent, too: 
Robert Ferguson as if 
youth had been wiped out of her face 
Under the shock of it, he found for 
a moment nothing to say. When lh 
spoke his voice 
she thought. 
“Mrs. Richie wrote me that I mu 
come and see you. I told her I wou 


trembled—with anger, 


have nothing to do with you.” 

Elizabeth sat down without speaking 

“T don’t see what good it does to come,” 
he said, staring at the tragically changed 
face. “Of course you know my opinion 
of you.” She nodded. “So why should 
I come?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, I—I’m here. And you may 
come home sometimes, if you want to. 
Miss White will bé 
I suppose.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Robert.” 

As she spoke the door of the elevator 
in the hall clanged shut, and the next 
moment Blair entered. He carried a loose 
twist of white paper in his arms, and 


glad to see you, 


when, at the sight of Robert Ferguson, 
he tossed it down on the table it fell open, 
and the fresh fragrance of roses over 
flowed into the room. Raging from the 
whip of his mother’s words, he had rushed 


back to the hotel to tell Elizabeth what 
had happened, but in spite of his haste 
he stopped on the way to get her som 


flowers. He did not think of them now, 
nor even of his own wrongs, for here was 
Robert Ferguson attacking her! “ Mr. 
Ferguson,” he said, quietly, but red 
dening to his temples, “ of 
know that in the matter of FElizabeth’s 
hasty marriage I am the only one to 


Course you 


blame. But though you blame me, I 
hope you will believe that I will do my 
best to make her happy.” 

“T believe,” said 


“that you are a damned scoundrel.” He 


Elizabeth’s uncle, 


took up his hat and began to smooth the 
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nap on his arm; then he turned to Eliza- 
beth—and in his heart he damned Blair 
Maitland more vigorously than before— 
the lovely color had all been washed 
away by tears! The amber eyes were 
dull, even the brightness of her hair 
seemed dimmed. It was as if something 
had breathed upon the sparkle and clear- 
ness; it was like seeing her through a 
mist. So, barking fiercely to keep his 
lip from shaking, he said: “ And I hope 
you understand, Elizabeth, I have no re- 
spect for you, either.” 

She looked up with faint surprise. 
“Why, of course not.” 

“TI insist,” Blair said, peremptorily, 
“that you address my wife with respect 
or leave her presence.” 

Mr. Ferguson put his hat down on 
the table, not noticing the roses that 
spotted it with their wet petals, and stared 
at him. “ Well, upon my word!” he said. 
“ Do you think I need you to instruct me 
in my duty to my niece?’ Then, with 
sudden, cruel insight, he added, “ David 
Richie’s mother has done that.” As he 
spoke he bent over and kissed Elizabeth. 
Instantly, with a smothered ery, she 
clung to him. There was just a mo- 
ment when, her head on his breast, he 
felt her soft hair against his cheek— 
and a minute later, she felt something 
wet on her cheek. They had both for- 
gotten Blair. He slunk away and left 
them alone. 

Robert Ferguson straightened up with 
a jerk. “ Where — where — where’s my 
hat!” he said, angrily; “she said I was 
hard. She doesn’t know everything!” 
But Elizabeth caught his hand and held 
it to her lips. 

When Blair came back she was quite 
gentle to him: yes, the roses were 
very pretty; yes, very sweet. “ Thank 
you, Blair,” she said, but she did 
not ask him about his interview with 
his mother; she had forgotten it. He 
took the stab of her indifference without 
wincing; but suddenly he was comforted, 
for when he began to tell her what his 
mother was going to do, she was sharp- 
ly roused. She lifted her head—that 
spirited head which in the old days 
had never drooped—and looked at him 
in absolute dismay. Blair was being 
punished for a crime that was more 
hers than his! 
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“ Oh,” she said, “ it isn’t fair! 
fair!” 

The indignation in her voice made his 
heart leap. “Of course it isn’t. But 
Elizabeth, I would pay any price to know 
that you were my wife.” He tried to tak 
her hand, but she pushed him aside and 
began to pace about the room. 

“lt isn’t right,” she said; “she sha’n’t 
treat you so!” She was almost like 
the old, furious Elizabeth in that gust of 
distress at her own responsibility for a: 
injustice to him. But Blair dared to be 
lieve that her anger was for his sake, 
and to have her care that he should lose 
money made the almost welcome. 
When he saw her eyes brighten with 
tears—tears for him—he felt, through 
his rage at his mother, a thrill of pur- 
pose, a desire to be all he could for Eliz- 
abeth’s sake:;—which might have com- 
forted Sarah Maitland, sitting in her 
dreary bedroom with her face hidden in 
her hands. 

“Oh,” he cried out, “dearest, what 
do I care for her or her money! / 
have you!” 


It isn’ 


loss 


Elizabeth was not listening to him; she 
was thinking what she could do to save 


him from his mother’s displeasure. “ TI’ll 
go to see her, and tell her it was my 
fault,” she said to herself. She had 
a vague feeling that if she could soft- 
en Mrs. Maitland she and Blair would 
be quits. 

She did not tell him of her purpose, 
but the mere having a purpose made her 
face alert, and it seemed to him that 
she identified herself with him and his 
interests. His eager denial of her self- 
accusation that she had injured him, his 
ardent impulse to protect her from any 
remorse, to take all the blame of a pos- 
sible “mistake” on his own shoulders, 
brought an astonishing unselfishness into 
his face. But Elizabeth would not let 
him blame himself. 

“Tt was all my fault,” she insisted. 
“T was out of my head!” 

At that he frowned sharply—“ when 
you are eaten up with jealousy,” his 
mother had said. Oh, he did not need his 
mother to tell him what jealousy meant: 
Elizabeth would not have married him if 
she had not been “out of her head”! 
“ She still thinks of him,” he said to him- 
self, as he had said many, many times in 
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se two months of marriage— 


alternate eestasies and ange 





nonths 
rs, of 


pes and despairs. As for her indigna- 


at the way he had been trea 
eant nothing personal, after al 
; disappointment he went out 
m in hurt silence and left her 


ted, it 
. 22 
of the 
to her 


ughts of “him.” This was the way 


ost of their talks ended. 


But Elizabeth’s indignation di 


|. In the next two days, whil 
\I 
er naive offer to David, she brood 
e situation. “I won’t have Blai 


d not 
Mrs. 


1itland was in Philadelphia making 


od ove 
r pun- 


hed for my sins,” she said to herself; 


[ won’t have it!” and her revolt 
justice was a faint echo of h 
lence. She had no one to t 
ut it; Nannie was too shy to ec 
ee her, and Miss White too flurri 
earful to be consulted. To Bla 


at an 


er old 


alk to 


me to 
od and 


ir she 


said nothing of her purpose. But the 
afternoon following Mrs. Maitland’s re- 


turn from Philadelphia she went 
to see her. She found Nannie 


down 
in the 


parlor, sitting forlornly at her drawing- 


board. Nannie had heard of course 


», from 


Blair, the details of that interview with 
his mother, and in her scared anger she 
planned many ways of “ making Mamma 


nice to Blair,” but she had not tl 


10ught 


of Elizabeth’s assistance. She took it 


for granted that Elizabeth woul 


d not 


have the courage to “face Mamma.” 
“T have come to see Mrs. Maitland,” 
Elizabeth said. “Is she in the dining- 


room ¢” 
Nannie quailed. “Oh, Eliz 


How do you dare? But do go; 


make her forgive him She we 


abeth! 
and 
yuldn’t 


listen to me. And, after all, Elizabeth, 


you know that you—” 

“Yes, I am the one,” Elizabetl 
and went swiftly across the hall. 
stood at Sarah Maitland’s desk unt 


for a moment. “ Mrs. Maitland!” 


voice was peremptory. 
“ Oh—Elizabeth?” Blair’s moth 





1 said, 
She 
10ticed 


Her 


er put 


her pen down and looked up over her 


spectacles. 
“Mrs. Maitland, I came to te 
that you must not be angry at Bla 
was all my fault.” 
“T guess, as I told your uncle, 
the pot and the kettle, Elizabeth.” 
“No, no! I was angry, and I 
willing.” 
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“Do you think it excuses Blair if you 
did throw yourself at his head?” 

And at that Elizabeth, who had 
thought that no lesser wound than the 
one she had dealt herself could hurt 
her, did flinch. But she did not defend 
herself. “I think it does excuse him to 


some extent,” she said, “ and that is why 
I have come to ask you to forgive him.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Maitland, and paused; 
then, with most disconcerting suddenness, 


sneezed violently and blew her nose;— 
“bless you, I’ve forgiven him.” 

“Then,” said Elizabeth, with a gas] 
of relief, “ you won’t disinherit him!” 

“Disinherit him? What’s that got to 
do with forgiving him? Of course I will 
disinherit him,—or rather, I have. My 
will is made, signed, sealed. I’ve left 
him an income of a thousand dollars a 
year. That will keep you from starva- 
tion. If Blair is worth more he'll earn 
more. If he isn’t, he can live on a thou- 
sand dollars as better men than he have 
done. Or he ean go to the workhouse’ 
your uncle can take care of you. I recson 
I’ve paid taxes in this county long enough 
to entitle my son to go to the workhouse 
if he wants t 

“But, Mrs. Maitland,” Elizabeth pro- 
tested, hotly, “it isn’t fair, just because 


I—I let him marry me, to punish him 
Mrs. Maitland struck her fist on the 
arm of her chair. “You don’t know 
what you are talking about! I am 
not ‘punishing’ him; that’s the last 
thing I was thinking of. If there’s any 
‘punishing’ going on, I’m the one that’s 
getting it. Listen, Elizabeth, and I'll try 
to explain—you look as if you had some 
sense, so maybe you can understand. 
Nannie couldn’t; she has no brains. And 
Blair wouldn’t—I guess he has no heart 
But this is how it is: Blair has always 
been a loafer—that’s why he behaved as 
he did to you. Satan finds some mischi f 
still, you know! So I'm cutting off his 
allowance, now, and leaving him prac 
tically penniless in my will, to stop his 
loafing. To make him work! He’ll have 
to work, to keep from starving; and work 
will make a man of him. As for you, 
you’ve done an abominable thing, Fliza- 
beth: but it’s done! Now, turn to, and 
pay for your whistle: do your duty! Use 
your influence to induce Blair to work. 
That’s the best way to make up for the 
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injury you’ve done him. And I hope the 
Lord will send you some children;— 
they'll make up for the injury Blair’s 
done you. Now, my—my dear, clear out! 
clear out! I’ve got my work to do.” 

Elizabeth went back to Nannie’s parlor, 
stinging under her mother-in-law’s can- 
dor. That she was able to feel it showed 
that her apathy was wearing off. At any 
rate, the thought of the “ injury ” she had 
done Blair, which she took to be the loss 
of fortune, strengthened her sometimes 
wavering resolution to stay with him. 
She did not tell him of this interview or 
of its effect upon her, but she told her 
uncle—part of it. She went to him that 
night, and, sitting down on a hassock at 
his feet, her head against his knee, she 
told him how Blair was to be punished 
for her crime—she called it a crime. 
Then, in a low voice, she told him, as 
well as she could, just how the crime 
had been committed. 

“T guessed how it was,” he said. And 
they were silent for a while. Then he 
broke out, huskily: “I don’t care a hang 
about Blair or his mother’s will. He de- 
serves all he gets—or won't get, rath- 
er! But, Elizabeth, if—if you want to 
be free—” 

“Uncle Robert, what I want isn’t of 
any importance any more.” 

“T talked it over as a supposititious 
case with Howe the other day, and he 
said that possibly—mind you, only pos- 
sibly—a divorce could be arranged.” 

She sunk her head in her hands; 
then answered in a whisper: “ Uncle, 
I did it. I’ve got to see it through.” 

After a minute’s silence he put his 
hand on her soft hair. “ Bully for you, 
Elizabeth,” he said, brokenly. Then, to 
escape from the emotional demand of the 
moment, he began to bark: “ You are 
abominably careless about money. How 
on earth a girl, who has been brought up 
by a man, and might be expected to have 
some sense in such matters, can be so 
eareless, I don’t understand! You’ve 
never asked me about that legacy. I’ve 
put the money in the bank. Your bank- 
book is there on my table.” 

Elizabeth was silent. That money! 
Oh, how could she ever touch it? But 
in view of Mrs. Maitland’s decision it 
was perfectly obvious that ultimately she 
would have to touch it. “ Blair can live 





on it,” she thought—for it was a reli 
to her to stab herself with words; “ Bla 
‘ . . . 

can live on it for two years.’” 


CHAPTER XXVII 

ay course, after a while, as tim 

passed, all the people who had 
been caught ig the storm the two reckless 
creatures had let loose, shook down agai 
into their grooves, and the routine of 
living went on. There are few experi 
ences more bewildering to the unhapp; 
human heart than this of discovering that 
things do go on. Innumerable details of 
the unimportant flood in and fill up th 
cracks and breaches that grief has made 
in the structure of life; we continue to 
live, and even to find life desirable! 

Miss White had been the first to realiz 
this; her love for Elizabeth, being really 
(poor old maid!) maternal, was inde 
pendent of respect, so almost the next 
day she had been able to settle down into 
the old habit of loving with complete hap- 
piness. Blair’s mother was the next to 
get into the comfortable track of routine; 
the very day after she came back from 
that trip to Philadelphia she plunged 
into business. She did, however, pause 
long enough to tell her superintendent 
how she was going to “even things up 
with David.” 

“Tam going to give him a lot of money 
for a hospital.” she said. “I’m not 
going to leave it to him; I’m only sixty- 
two, and I don’t propose to die yet 
awhile. When I do Blair will probably 
contest the will. He can’t break it. It’s 
cast-iron. But I don’t want David to 
wait until I’m dead and gone, and Blair 
has given up trying to break my will, and 
the estate is settled. I’m going to give it 
to him before I die. In a year or two, 
maybe. I’m realizing on securities now, 
—why don’t I give him the securities? 
My dear sir, what does a doctor know 
about securities? Doctors have no more 
financial sense than parsons—at least, not 
much more;” she added, with relenting 
justice. “No; David is to have his 
money, snug in the bank—that new bank 
on Federal Street. I told the president 
I was rolling up a nest-egg for somebody 
—I could see he thought it was for Blair! 
I didn’t enlighten him, because I don’t 
want the thing talked about. When I 


ya! 
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vet the amount I want, I'll ‘hand David 
hank certificate of deposit; and with all 
s airs about accepting money, he won’t 
he able to help himself! He'll have to 
ld his hospital, and draw his wages. 
It will make him independent of his out- 


: de customers, you see. Yes, I guess | 
‘ can whip the devil round the stump as 
well as the next person!” she said, 

ridling with satisfaction. . . . So, with 


interest and a hope, Sarah Maitland, 
ke Miss White, found life worth living. 


r With David’s mother the occupation of 
ving to help David made living de- 
rable. It also made her a little more 
mote from other people’s interests. 

. Poor Robert Ferguson discovered this to 


his cost: it had occurred to him that now, 
perhaps, when they were all so miserable, 
he “might be willing.” Sut 

t. When, a day or two after he had 

ne to see Elizabeth, he went to Phila- 
elphia, Mrs. Richie was tremulously 

lad to see him, so that she might pour 
it her fears about David and ask advice 
n this point and that. “ Being a man, 

u understand better than I do,” she 
acknowledged meekly; and then she broke 
down and eried for her boy’s pain. And 

hen the kind, barking old friend, him- 
elf blinking behind misty spectacles, said, 
a ‘Oh, now, my dear, don’t cry,” she was 
; comforted that she cried some more, 
and for a single minute found her head 

ost unexpectedly on his shoulder. But 

ll the same, she was not “ willing.” 

“Don’t ask me, dear Mr. 
he said, wiping her eyes when he began, 
haltingly, to “try again.” “ We are such 

od friends, and I’m so fond of you, 
don’t let’s spoil it all.” 

“T believe are fond of me,” he 
said, “ and that is why it’s so unreason- 
able in you not to marry me. I don’t ask 

impossibilities. But you do like me; 
and I—I love you—you dear, good, fool- 
ish woman; so good that you couldn’t see 
badness when it lived next door to you!” 

“Don’t be so hard on people who do 
wrong,” she pleaded; “you make me 
afraid of you when you are so hard.” 

“T’m not hard,” he defended himself; 


she was 





er sit 


is Nor 


Ferguson, 


you 


* 


RRS. 


“Elizabeth is her mother’s daughter; 
that’s all.” 
“Oh!” she cried, with sudden pas- 











sion, “that poor mother! 
give her?” 


Can’t you for- 
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“No,” he 
“You 


any 


‘IT can’t.” 


forgive 


said > 
ought to 
rate,” 


Elizal th, at 
faintly; “and 
you ought to go and see her.” 


she insisted, 

“Have you forgiven her?” he parried. 

She hesitated. “I—-think so. I hav: 
tried to; but I don’t understand her. I 
can understand doing something—wicked, 
for love; but not for hate.” 

He his “Tf for 
giveness was a question of understand- 
I’m afraid you’d be as hard on her 
mother as I am.” 

“On the contrary,” she said, vehement- 
ly, “if I forgive Elizabeth, it is for her 
mother’s sake.” Then she broke out, al- 
most with tears: “Oh, how can you be 
The 
time we need our friends most, is when 
we have done wrong.” 

He was silent. 


“ 


gave meager laugh. 


ing, 


so unkind as not to go and see her? 


Sometimes,” she said, “sometimes I 
wish you would do something wrong your- 
self, just to learn to be pitiful!” 

“You wish | 


said: 


would do wrong?” he 
“Tm always doing wrong! I did 
wrong when I growled so. But—” he 
said, sheepishly, “T believe I have seen 
Elizabeth. I—I kissed 
made up.” At poor, 
Helena laughed. 

Sut these two old 
just as Miss White 
had discovered, 
them, because the 
persisted. And by 
later, David 


and 


sad 


believe we 
which even 
friends discovered, 
and Blair’s mother 
that life was not over for 
habit of 
and by, 
David! 


friendship 
nearly a year 
began to find 
a reason for living, in his profession. The 
old, ardent which make 
his eyes dim with pity, or his heart leap 


even 


interest used to 
with joy at giving help, was gone; he no 
longer cared to cuddle the babies he 
might help to bring into the world; and 
a death-bed was an failure 
rather than any more human emotion. 
So far as other people’s hopes and fears 
went, he was bitter or else callous, but 
the purpose of 
be of some importance to him. 

Thus gradually the little world that 
loved Elizabeth and Blair fell back, after 
the storm of pain and mortification, into 
the merciful commonplace of habit and 
of duty to be done. 

But for Elizabeth and Blair there was 
no going back; they had indeed fired the 
Ephesian dome! The past now, to Eliza- 


irritating 


success began again to 
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beth, meant David’s message,—to which, 
finally, she had been able to listen: “ Tell 
her I understand; ask her to forgive me.” 
And going back to that message was only 
a purpose of endurance for the future. 
In Blair’s past, there was nothing real to 
which he could return; the reality of life 
for him had begun with Love, and not- 
withstanding the bite of shame and the 
.constant dull ache of jealousy, he had 
madly happy moments that first year of 
his marriage. Elizabeth was his wife! 
That was enough for him. His circum- 
stances, which would have caused most 
men a good deal of anxiety, were, thanks 
to his irresponsibility, very little in 
his thought. There was still a balance 
at his bank which made it possible, with- 
out encroaching on Elizabeth’s capital 
(which he swore he would not do), to 
live at the old River House “fairly de- 
cently,” as he expressed it. He was, 
however, troubled because he could not 
propitiate Elizabeth with expensive gifts; 
and almost immediately after that inter- 
view with his mother, he began to think 
about an occupation, merely that he might 
have more money to spend on his wife. 
“Tf I eould only buy Elizabeth some 
jewels!” he used to say to himself, with 
a worried look. “I want to get you every- 
thing you want, my darling,” he told 
her once. 

She made no answer; and he burst out in 
sudden angry pain: “ You don’t care what 
I do!” Still she did not speak. “ You— 
you are thinking of him still,” he said 
between set teeth. This constant cor- 
roding thought did not often break 
through his studied purpose to win her 
by his passionately considerate tender- 
ness; when it did, it always ended in 
bitterness for him. 

“Of course I am thinking of him,” 
she would say, dully; “ I never stop think- 
ing of him.” 

“T believe you would go back to him 
now!” he flung at her. 

“Go back to him? I would go back 
to him on my hands and knees if he would 
take me.” 

Words like that left him speechless 
with misery; and yet he was happy— 
she was his! 

When his bank account began to dwin- 
dle, rather than use Elizabeth’s money 
he preferred to borrow; he had no dif- 








ficulty in doing so; the fact that he wa 
the son of his mother (and that, cons 
quently, his bills had always been paid 
was sufficient collateral. That he bor 
rowed at a ruinous interest was 

matter of indifference to a man wh 
having never earned a dollar, had not 
the slightest idea of the value of 

dollar. At the end of the first yea 
of his marriage, jewels for Elizabet! 
seemed less important to him than he 
bread and butter, and he began wit! 
real anxiety to try to find something t. 
do. Again “Sarah Maitland’s son” 
found doors open to him which tl« 
ordinary man, inexperienced and notori 
ously idle, would have found closed; but 
none of them offered what he called “a 
decent salary”; and by and by lh 


realized that very soon he would be 


obliged, as he expressed it, “to spong 


on Elizabeth ”; for, reckless as he was, he 


knew that his borrowing capacity must 


come to an end. When the “sponging ” 


finally began, he was acutely uncomfort 
able, which was certainly to his credit. 
At any rate, it proved that he was enough 
of a man to be miserable under such 
conditions. When a husband who is 
young and vigorous lives idly on his 
wife’s money one of two things hap- 
pens; either he is miserable, or he de 
generates into contentment. Blair was 
not degenerating—consequently he was 
honestly wretched. 

His attempts to find something to do 
were not without humor to his mother, 
who kept herself informed, of course, of 
all his “ business” ventures. “ What! he 
wants the Dalzells to take him on? 
What for? Errand boy? ‘That’s all he’s 
good for. But I’m afraid two dollars and 
a half a week won’t buy him many china 
beetles!” When Blair essayed a broker's 
office she even made an ancient joke to her 
superintendent: “If Blair could buy him- 
self for what he is worth to Haines, and 
sell himself for what he thinks he’s worth, 
he might make a fair profit,—and pick up 
some more old masters.” 

But she was impatient for him to get 
through with all this nonsense of dilly- 
dallying at making a living by doing 
things he knew nothing about! How 
soon would he get down to hard-pan and 
knock at her door at the Works and ask 
for a job, man fashion? “ That’s what 
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I want to know!” she used to tell Mr. 
Ferguson, who was silent. He did not 
to know anything about Blair; all 
eared for was to help his girl bear 
burden of her folly. He called it 
folly” now, and Miss White used to 
a her old head in melancholy agree- 
ent. It was only to Robert Ferguson 
at Mrs. Maitland betrayed her con- 
nt anxiety about her son; and it was 
which made her 
Elizabeth’s 
ession. For as the excitement of sacri- 
fice and punishment wore off, and the 
strain of every-day living began to tell, 


at anxiety keenly 


deepening de- 


Elizabeth’s depression was very marked; 
she was never angry now—she had not 
e energy for anger—and she was never 
nd to Blair; perhaps her own pain 


made her pitiful of his. But she was al- 


ys, as Cherry-pie expressed it, “‘ under 
a cloud.” Mrs. Maitland, watching her, 


wondered if she was moody because funds 
were getting low. How intensely she 
ped that was the reason! “I reckon 
money of hers is coming to an end,” 

he used to think, triumphantly—for sh¢ 
| known, through Nannie, just when 
Blair had reached the point at which he 


had been obliged to use his wife’s capital. 
Whenever she saw Elizabeth — who for 


vant of anything better to do came con- 
tantly to see Nannie—she would drop a 
rd or two which she thought might go 
ck to her son: “ We need an extra hand 
Or, “ How would Blair lik 
travel for the Works? We ean always 
ike on a traveling man.” 

She never had the chance to drop 
her hints to Blair himself. In vain 
Nannie urged upon her brother her old 
plea: “Be nice to Mamma. Do ‘come 
and see her. Everything will be all right 
again if you will only come and see her!” 
Nothing moved him. If his mother could 
be firm, so could he; he was never mor 
distinctly her son than in his obstinacy. 

“If she alters her will,” 
briefly, “I will alter my behavior. 
not my mother so long as she casts off 


he r son.” 


1 > ” 
the othee. 


he said, 
She’s 


Mrs. Maitland seemed to age very much 
that second year. Her business was still 
a furious interest; she stormed her way 
through every trade obstacle, occasionally 
bargaining with her conscience by in- 
creasing her donations to foreign mis- 
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sions; but there was this change of sud 
denly apparent age. Instead of th 
clear-eyed, ruthless joy in work, there wa 
a look of furtive waiting; an anxiety 
hope deferred, that grooved itself into her 


‘ 
ol 


face. And somewhere in the spring 
the third year, the hoped-for moment 
approached—necessity began to offer its 
beneficent opportunity to her son. In 
spite of experiments in prudence, in bor 
rowing, and in earning, the end of Eliz- 
abeth’s money was in sight; and when th« 
end was reached, there would be nothing 
for Blair Maitland but surrender. 

“T’ll have to cave in,” he said to hin 

self. He was wandering off alone acros 


the bridge, brooding miserably, not only 


3] 
‘] 


over the situation, but over his helpless- 
ness to buy his way into Elizabeth’s af- 
fections. “She ought to have a car 
riage; it is preposterous for my wife 
to be going round in street-cars. If I 
could give her a carriage and a pair of 
horses!—” But of course it was ridic- 


ulous to think of things like that. He 
could not buy a carriage for Elizabeth out 
of her own money—besides, her money 
was shrinking alarmingly. It was this 


passionate desire to propitiate her, as well 


as the recognition of approaching neces 
sities, that brought him to the point wher 
at 


1) 


he saw capitulation ahead of him. 
don’t get something to do pretty soon, I 
have to eat crow. I'll have te go to the 
Works and ask for a job. But I swear I 
won't speak to her! It is damnab| 1 
I’d starve before I’d do 
it, if it wasn’t for Elizabeth.” 


But before the time for eating crow 


have to cave in; 


arrived, something happened. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


MES: MAITLAND and Nannie wer 
having their supper at the big, 


table in the 
now by 


cluttered office shabby 


dining-room—shabbier twenty 
Blair first expressed 
his opinion of it. In the midst of the 
silent meal Sarah Maitland’s eye fell on 
hardened into 
looked pale, she 


years than when 


her stepdaughter, and 
Nannie 
thought; and frowned slightly. It oc- 


attention. 


curred to her that the girl might be 
lonely in the long evenings over there 
in the parlor, with nothing to do but read 
foolish little stories, or draw foolish lit- 
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tle pictures, or embroider foolish little 
tidies and things. “ What a life!” she 
said to herself, with real pity; it was 
a shame Blair did not come in and cheer 
his sister up. Yes; Nannie was cer- 
tainly very solitary. “I suppose I ought 
to do something about it,” she thought; 
a little impatiently, for really it was 
rather absurd to expect a person of her 
quality to cheer Nannie! Still, she 
might talk to her. Of course they had 
only one topic in common: 

“Seen your brother lately ?” 

“No, Mamma. He went East day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Has he found anything to do?” 
This was the usual weary question; Nan- 
nie gave the usual seared answer: 

“TI think not; not yet. He is going 
to look up something in New York, 
Elizabeth says.” 

“Tell Elizabeth I will take him on at 
the Works, whenever he is ready to come. 
His belly will bring him to it yet!” she 
ended, with the old, hopeful belief that 
has comforted parents since the fatted 
ealf proved the correctness of the ex- 
pectation. Nannie sighed. Mrs. Mait- 
land realized that she was not “ cheer- 
ing” her very much. “You ought to 
amuse yourself,” she said, severely; 
“how do you amuse yourself?” 

“T—draw,” Nannie managed to say; 
she really could not think of any other 
amusement. 

Then her stepmother had an inspira- 
tion. “Would you like to come over to 
the furnace and see the night cast? It’s 
quite a sight, people say.” 

Nannie was dumfounded at the at- 
tention. Mamma offering to take her 
to the Works! To be sure, it was the 
last thing on earth she would choose to 
do—but if her stepmother asked her, of 
course she could not say no. She said 
yes, reluctantly enough, but Mrs. Mait- 
land did not detect the reluctance; she 
was too pleased with herself at hav- 
ing thought of some way of entertain- 
ing the girl. 

“ Get your bonnet on—get ycur bonnet 
on!” she commanded, in high good 
humor. And Nannie, quailing at the 
thought of the Works at night—“ it’s 
dreadful enough in the daytime,” she said 
to herself—put on her hat, in trembling 
obedience. “ Yes,” Mrs. Maitland said, 


as she tramped down the cinder pa 
toward the mills, Nannie almost ru 
ning at her heels—“ yes, the cast 
a pretty sight, people say. Your brot! 
once said that it ought to be paint: 
Well, I suppose there are people who ca 
for pictures,” she said, incredulous! 
“IT know I’m $5,000 out of pocket 
account of a picture,” she ended, with 
grim chuckle. 

As they were crossing the Yards, t] 
eavernous glooms of the Works, und: 
the vast stretch of their sheet-iron roo! 
were lighted for dazzling moments | 
the glow of molten metal and the sput 
tering roar of flames from the stacks: 
network of narrow-gauge tracks sprea 
about them, and the noises from tli 
mills were deafening. Nannie clutched 
nervously at Mrs. Maitland’s arm, ani 
her stepmother grunted with amus 
ment. “Hold on to me,” she shouted 


—she had to shout to make herself 


heard—* there’s nothing to hurt you 
Why, I could walk around here with m) 
eyes shut!” 

Nannie clung to her frantically; if 
she protested, the soft flutter of her voic 
did not reach Mrs. Maitland’s ears. A 
few steps farther brought them into the 
comparative silence of the cast-house of 
the furnace, and here they paused while 
Sarah Maitland spoke to one of th 
keepers. Only the furnace itself was 
roofed; beyond it the stretch of moulding 
sand was arched by the serene and 
starlit night. 

“That’s the pig bed out there,” Mrs. 
Maitland explained, kindly; “see, Nan- 
nie? Those cross-trenches in the sand 
they call sows; the little hollows on the 
side are the pigs. When they tap the 
furnace, the melted iron will flow down 
into ’em; understand ?” 

“Mamma, I’d—I'd like to go home,” 
poor Nannie managed to say; “ it scares 
me!” 

Mrs. Maitland looked at her in astonish- 
ment. “Scares you? What scares you?” 
“Tt’s so—dreadful,” Nannie gasped. 

“You don’t suppose I’d bring you any- 
where where you would get hurt?” her 
stepmother said, incredulously. She was 
astonished to the point of being pained. 
How could Herbert’s girl be such a 
fool? She remembered that Blair used to 
eall his sister the “’fraid-cat.” “Good 
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THE 
she thought, contemptuously. 
She made no allowance for the effect 
this seene of night and fire, of stu- 
pendous shadows and crashing noises, 
upon a little bleached personality, which, 

all these years, had lived in the 
shadow of a nature so dominant and 
aggressive that, quite unconsciously, it 

-ed the eolor and the character out 

any temperament feebler than itself. 
Sarah Maitland frowned, and said rough- 

“Oh, you can go home, if you want 

Mr. Parks!” she called to the fore- 
an; “just walk up to the house, if you 
please, with my daughter;” then she 
ried on her heel and went up to 
irnace, 

Nannie, clutching Parks’s hand, stum- 
bled out into the darkness. “It’s per- 
fectly awful!” she confided to the good- 
natured man, when he left her at her 
back door. 

“Oh, you get used to it,”’,he said, 
kindly. “You’d ’a’ knowed,”’ he told 
one of his workmen afterward, “that 
there wasn’t hide nor hair of her that 
belonged to the Old One. A slip of a 
thing, and scared to death of the noise.” 

The “Old One,” after Nannie had 
gone, poked about for a moment or two; 

‘she noses into things, to save two 
cents,” her men used to say, with reluc- 
tant admiration of the ruthless shrewd- 
ness that was instant to detect their 
shortcomings. Then she went down the 
slight incline from the furnace hearth 
to the open stretch of moulding-sand; 
there was a pile of rusty scrap at one 
side, and here, in the soft April dark- 
ness under the stars, she seated herself, 
looking absently at the furnace and the 
black, gnome-like figures of the helpers. 
She was thinking just what Parks had 
thought,that Nannie had none of her blood 
in her. “ Afraid!” said Sarah Maitland. 
Well, Blair had never been afraid, she 
would say that for him; he was a fool, and 
pig-headed, and a loafer: but he wasn’t 
a coward. He had even thought it fine, 
that scene of power, where civilization 
When 
would he think it fine enough to come in 
and go to work? Come in, and take his 
part in making civilization? Then she 
noticed the bending figure of the keeper 
opening the notch of the furnace; in- 
stantly there was a roar of sparks, and 


made itself before his very eyes! 
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a blinding whit ah of molten iron 
flowing like water down into the sand 
runner. The sudden, fierce illumination 
drowned the stars overhead, and brought 
into clear relief her own figure, sitting 
there on the pile of scrap, watching th 
flowingiron. Tiny blue flames of escaping 
gas danced and shimmered on its inef 
fable :ippling brightness, that cooled 
from dazzling snow to rose, then to crim 
son, and, out in the 
Blair bad ealled it “ beautiful 

She wished 
she had told him that she herself thought 
it pretty; but the fact was, it had never 
struck her before. “I suppose I don’t 


sand, to glowing 
gray. 


Well, it was a pretty sight! 


notice pretty things very much,” she 
“Well, I’ve 
never had time for foolishness. Too busy 
She sighed; 


thought, in some surprise. 


making money for Blair.” 
after all, he 
money. Sl 


" 


wasn’t going to have the 


e had been heaping up riches, 
and had not known who should gather 
them. She had been too busy to see 
pretty things. And why? That orphan 
asylums and reformatories—and David 
Richie’s hospital—should have a few 
extra thousands! A month ago the fund 
she was making for David had reached 
the limit. she had set for it, and only 
had brought the bank certifi- 
cate of deposit home with her. She had 
felt a little glow of satisfaction when she 
locked it into the safe in her desk; she 


to-day she 


liked the consciousness of a good job 
finished. She was going to summon the 
youngster to Mercer, and give him the 
money; and if he put on any of his airs 
and graces about accepting it, she would 
shut him up mighty quick! “ I’ll write to 
him to-morrow, if I have time,” she said. 
At the moment, the sense of achievement 
had exhilarated her; yet now, as she sat 
there on the heap of scrap, bending a 
pliant boring between her fingers, the 
achievement seemed flat enough. Why 
should she, to build a hospital for an- 
other woman’s son, have worked so hard 
that she had never had time to notice the 
things her own son called “ pretty”? 
Not his china beetles, of course, or truck 
like that; but the shimmering flow of her 
own iron,—or even that picture, for which 
she was out of pocket $5,000. “TI can 
see you might call it pretty, if it hadn’t 
she admitted. Yes, she 


“ 


had worked, she told herself angrily, “as 


cost so much,” 
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hard as a man,” to make money for 
Blair!—only to have him say that thing 
about her clothes which goose Molly had 
said before he was born. “ Wonder if I’ve 
been a fool, after all?’ she ruminated. 

It was at that moment that she noticed, 
at one side of the furnace, between two 
bricks of the hearth, a little puff of 
white vapor; instantly she leaped, shout- 
ing, to her feet. But it was too late. 
The molten iron, seeping down through 
some crack in the furnace, creeping, 
creeping, beneath the bricks of the pave- 
ment, had reached some moisture... . 
The explosion, the clouds of scalding 
steam, the horror of the flowing, scatter- 
ing fire, drowned her voice and hid her 
frantic gestures of warning. ... 

“ Killed?” she said, furiously, as some 
one helped her up from the scrap-heap, 
against which she had been hurled; “ of 
course not! I don’t get killed.” Then 
suddenly the appalling confusion was 
dominated by her voice: 

“ Look after those men.” 

She stood there in the center of the 
horror, reeling a little once or twice, 
holding her skirt up over her left arm, 
and shouting her quick orders. “ Hurt?” 
she said again to a questioning helper. 
“T don’t know. I haven’t time to dnd 
out. That man there is alive!—Get a 
doctor!” She did not leave the Works 
until the two badly burned men had been 
carried away, and two dead bodies lifted 
out of the reek of steam and the spatter 
of half-chilled metal. Then, still hold- 
ing her skirt over her arm, she went 
alone, in the darkness, up the path to 
her back door. 

“No! I don’t want anybody to go 
home with me,” she said, angrily; “ look 
after things here. Notify Mr. Fergu- 
son. I'll come back.” When she banged 
open her own door, she had only one 
question: “ Is— Nannie — all — right?” 
Harris, gaping with dismay, and stam- 
mering, “ My goodness! yes’m; yes’m!” 
followed her to the dining-room, where 
she crashed down like a felled tree, and 
lay unconscious on the floor. 

When she began to come to herself, 
a doctor, for whom Harris had fled, was 
binding up her torn arm, which, covered 
with blood, and black with grit and rust, 
was an ugly sight. “ Where’s Blair?” 
she said thickly; then came entirely to 





her senses, and demanded sharply, “ Na 
nie all right?” MReassured again on t! 
point, she looked frowningly at the d 
tor. “Come, hurry! I want to get ba: 
to the Works.” 

“Back to the Works! To-night 
Impossible. You mustn’t think of su 
a thing,” the young man protested. M: 
Maitland looked at him, and he shift. 
from one foot to the other. “It 
won’t do, really,” he said, weakly; “ tha: 
was a pretty bad knock you got on t! 
back of your head, and your arm—” 

“Young man,” she said, “you pati 
this up, quick. I’ve got to see to n 
men. That’s my business. You’ ten: 
to yours.” 

“ But my business is to keep you here,’ 
he told her, essaying to be humorous 
His humor went out like a little cand! 
in the wind: “ Your business is to put 
on bandages. That’s all I pay you for.” 

And the doctor put on bandages wit) 
expedition. In the front hall he spok 
to Nannie. “Your mother has a ver 
bad arm, Miss Maitland; and that vio 
lent blow on her head may have don: 
damage. I can’t tell yet. You must 
make her keep still.” 

“ Make!/—Mamma?” said Nannie. 

“She says she’s going over to the 
Works,” said the doctor, shrugging his 
shoulders; “when she comes home, get 
her to bed as quickly as you can. I'l! 
come in and see her in the morning, if 
she wants me. But if she won’t do what 
1 say about keeping quiet, I’d rather 
you called in other advice.” 

When Nannie tried to “make Mam- 
ma” keep still, the only reply she re 
ceived was: “ You showed your sense in 
going home, my dear!” And off she went, 
Harris, at Nannie’s instigation, lurking 
along behind her. “If Herbert’s girl 
had been hurt!” she said aloud, stagger- 
ing a little as she walked, “my God, 
what would I have done?” 

Afterward, they said it was astound- 
ing that she had been able to go back 
to the Works that night. She must 
have been in very intense pain. When 
she came home, the pain conquered to 
the extent of sending her, at midnight, 
up to her stepdaughter’s room; she was 
red with fever, and her eyes were glassy. 
“Got any laudanum, or stuff of that 
kind?” she demanded. And yet the next 
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when the bandages had _ been 
hanged and there was some slight re- 
lief, she persisted in going to the Works 
again. But the third day she gave up, 
ind attended to her business in the 
lining-room. 

“If only Blair would come home,” 
Nannie told Elizabeth, “I think, per- 
haps, she would be nice to him. Haven't 
you any idea where he is, Elizabeth?” 

“Not the slightest,” Elizabeth said, 

differently. She herself came every 
lay, and performed what small personal 
services Mrs. Maitland would permit. 
Nannie did not amount to much as a 

irse, but she was really helpful in 
riting letters, signing them so exactly 

Sarah Maitland’s hand that her step- 

ther was greatly diverted at her pro- 

iency. “I shall have to look after my 
heeck-book,” she said, with a chuckle. 

It was not until a week later that they 
began to be alarmed. It was Harris who 
first discovered the seriousness of her 
‘ondition, and when he did, the knowl- 
edge came like a blow to her household 
and her office. It was late in the after- 
oon. Earlier in the day she had had 

violent chill, during which she sat 
‘rouching and cowering over the dining- 
room fire, refusing to go to bed, and in 
. temper that scared Nannie and Harris 
almost to death. When the chill ceased, 
he went, flushed with fever, to her own 
room, saying she was “all right,’ and 
banging the door behind her. At about 

ix, when Harris knocked to say that 
supper was ready, she came out, holding 
the old German cologne bottle in her 
hand. “ He gave me that,” she said, and 
fondled the bottle against her cheek; 
then, suddenly she pushed it into Har- 
ris’s face. “Kiss it!” she commanded, 
and giggled shrilly. 

Harris jumped back with a screech. 
“Gor!” he said; and his knees hit to- 
gether. The slender green bottle fell 
smashing to the floor. Mrs. Maitland 
started, and caught her breath; her mind 
cleared instantly. 

“Clean up that mess. The smell of 
the cologne takes my breath away. I—I 
didn’t know I had it in my hand.” 

That night Elizabeth sent a peremptory 
letter into space, telling Blair that his 
mother was seriously ill, and he really 
ought to be at home. But he had left 
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the hotel to which she sent it, with- 
out giving any address, so it lay in a 
dusty pigeonhole awaiting his return a 
week later. 

The delirium came again the next 
day; then Sarah Maitland cried, because, 
she said, Nannie had hidden the Noah’s 
ark; “and Blair and I want to play 
with it,” she whined. But a moment 
afterward she looked at her stepdaughter 
with kind eyes, and said, as she had said 
a dozen times in the last ten days, 
“Lucky you went home that night, 
my dear.” 

Of course by this time the alarm was 
general, The young doctor was sup- 
ported, at Robert Ferguson’s insistence, 
by an older doctor, who, if he was awed 
by his patient, at least did not show it. 
He was even courageous enough to bring 
a nurse along with him. 

“Miss Baker will spare your daugh- 
ter,” he said, soothingly, when Sarah 
Maitland, seeing the strange figure in 
her bedroom, had declared she wouldn’t 
have a fussing woman about. “ Miss 
Nannie needs help,” the doctor said. 
Mrs. Maitland frowned, and yielded. 

But the nurse did not have a good 
time. In _ her sstiffly starched _ skirt, 
with her little cap perched on her head, 
she went fluttering prettily about, watch- 
ed all the while by the somber, half-shut 
eyes. She moved the furniture, she dust- 
ed the bureau, she arranged the little 
row of photographs; and then she essayed 
to smooth Mrs. Maitland’s hair—it was 
the last straw. The big, gray head began 
to lift slowly; a trembling finger pointed 
at the girl; there was only one word: 

* Stop.” 

The startled nurse stopped—so abrupt- 
ly that she almost lost her balance. 

“Clear out. You can sit in the hall. 
When I want you, I’ll let you know.” 

Miss Baker fled, and Mrs. Maitland 
apparently forgot her. When the doctor 
came, however, she roused herself to say: 
“T won’t have that fool girl buzzing 
round. I don’t like all this highfalootin’ 
business of nurses, anyhow. They are 
nothing but foolish expense.” Perhaps 
that last word stirred some memory, for 
she added abruptly: “ Nannie, bring me 
that—that picture you have in the parlor. 
The Virgin Mary, you know. Rags of 
popery, but I want to look at it. No; 
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I can’t pay $5,000 for 14 by 18 inches 
of old master, and hire nurses to curl 
my hair, too!” But nobody smiled at 
her joke. 

When Nannie brought the picture, she 
bade her put it on a chair by the bed- 
side, and sometimes the two girls saw 
her look at it intently. “I think she 
likes the child,” Elizabeth said, in a 
low voice; but Nannie sighed, and said, 
“No; she is provoked because Blair was 
extravagant.” After Miss Baker’s ban- 
ishment, Elizabeth did most of the wait- 
ing on her, for Nannie’s anxious timidity 
made her awkward to the point of being, 
as Mrs. Maitland expressed it, wearily, 
“more bother than she was worth.” 
Once she asked where Blair was, and 
Elizabeth said that nobody knew. “ He 
heard of some business opening, Mrs. 
Maitland, and went East to see about it.” 

“Went East? What did he go East 
for? He’s got a business opening at 
home, right under his nose,” she said, 
thickly. 

After that she did not ask for him. 
But from her bed in her own room she 
could see the dining-room door, and she 
lay there watching it, with expectation 
smouldering in her half-shut eyes. Once, 
furtively, when no one was looking, she 
lifted the hem of the sheet with her 
fumbling right hand and wiped her eyes. 
For the next few days she gained, and 
lost, and gained again. There were 
recurrent periods of lucidity, followed 
by the terrible childishness that had 
been the first indication of her condition. 
At the end of the next week she sudden- 
ly said, in a loud voice, “I won’t stay 
in bed!” And despite Nannie’s plead- 
ings, and Miss Baker’s agitated flutter- 
ings, she got up, and shuffled into the 
dining-room; she stood there, clutching 
with her uninjured hand a gray blanket 
that was huddled around her shoulders. 
Her hair was hanging in limp, dis- 
ordered locks about her face, which had 
fallen away to the point of emaciation. 
She was leaning against the table, her 
knees shaking with weakness. But it 
was evident that her mind was. quite 
clear. “ Bed is a place to die in,” she 
said; “I’m well. Let me alone. I shall 
stay here.” She managed to get over to 
her aesk, and sank into the revolving 
chair with a sigh of relief. “ Ah!” she 


said, “I’m getting out of the woods, 
Harris! Bring me something to eat.” 
But when the food was put before her, 
she could not touch it. 

Robert Ferguson, who almost lived at 
the Maitland house that week, told her, 
soothingly, that she really ought to go 
back to bed, at which she laughed with 
rough good nature. “Don’t talk baby- 
talk. I’m getting well. But I’ve been 
sick; I’ve had a seare, so I’m going t. 
write a letter, in case— Or here, you 
write it for me.” 

“To Blair?’ he said as he took his 
pen out of his pocket. 

“Blair? No! To David Richi 
about that money. Don’t you remember 
I told you that I was going to give him 
a lot of money for a hospital? That | 
was going to get a certificate of deposit ” 
—her voice wavered and she seemed to 
doze. A moment later, when her mind 
cleared, her superintendent said, with 
some effort: “Aren’t you going to do 
something for Blair? You will get well, 
I’m sure, but—in case— Your will 
isn’t fair to the boy: you ought to do 
something for him.” 

Instantly she was alert: “TI _ have. 
T’ve done the best thing in the world 
for him; I’ve thrown him on his own 
legs! As for getting well, of course 
I’m going to get well. But if I didn’t, 
everything is closed up; my will’s made; 
Blair is sure of poverty. Well; I guess 
I won’t have you write to David to- 
day; I’m tired. When I’m out again, 
Tl tell Howe to draw up a paper telling 
him just what the duties of a trustee 
are. ... Why don’t you... why don’t 
you marry his mother, and be done with 
it? I hate to see a man and woman 
shilly-shally.” y 

“She won’t have me,” he said, good- 
naturedly; in his anxiety he was willing 
to let her talk of anything, merely to 
amuse her. 

“Well, she’s a nice woman,” Sarah 
Maitland said; “and a good woman; | 
was afraid you were doing the shilly- 
shallying. And any man who would 
hesitate to take her, isn’t fit to black 
her boots. Friend Ferguson, I have a 
contempt for a man who is more particu- 
lar than his Creator.” Robert Ferguson 


wondered what she was driving at, but 
he would not bother her by a question. 
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What was that I used to say about 
her?” the sick woman ruminated, with 
osed eyes; “‘fair and— What was 
t? Forty? No, that wasn’t it.” 

“ Fifty,” he suggested, smiling. 

She shook her head peevishly. “ No, 
that wasn’t it. ‘Fair and, and,’—what 
was it? It puts me out of patience to 
forget things! ‘ Fair and—frail!’ That 
vas it; ‘fair and frail.’” She did not 
ause for her superintendent’s gasp of 
protest. “ Yes; first time I saw her, I 
thought there was a nigger in the wood- 
pile. She won’t marry you, friend Fer- 
because she has 


something on 
Tell her I say not to be 
a fool: the best man going is none too 
good for her!” 

Robert Ferguson’s heart gave a violent 
plunge in his breast, but before his 
angry denial could reach her brain, her 
thought had wandered. “No! no! no! 
I won’t go to bed. Bed is where people 
die.” She got up from her chair to 
walk about, to show how well she was; 
but when she reached the center of the 
room she seemed to crumple up, sinking 
and sliding down on to the floor, her 
back against one of the carved legs of 
the table. Once there, she would not 
get up. She became so violently angry 
when they urged her to let them. help 
her to her feet, that they were obliged 
to yield. “We will do more harm by 
irritating her,” the doctor said, “than 
any good we could accomplish by put- 
ting her back to bed forcibly.” So they 
put eushions behind her, and there she 
at, staring with dim expectant eyes at 
the dining-room door; sometimes speak- 
ing with stoical composure intelligent- 
ly enough; sometimes, when delirious, 
whimpering with the pain of that ter- 
rible arm, swollen now to a monstrous 
mass of agony. 

Late in the afternoon she said she want- 
ed to see “that picture ”; and Elizabeth 
knelt beside her, holding the little dark 
canvas so that she could see it; she sat 
staring into it for a long time. “ Mary 
didn’t try to keep her baby from the 
cross,” she said, suddenly; “well, I’ve 
done better than that; I brought the 
cross to my baby.” Her face fell into 
wonderfully peaceful lines. She was 
thinking how she was saving her son by 
giving him his cross—for she did not 


guson, 
her conscience. 
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understand that The Cross was neither 
given nor withheld; it was chosen! And 
“her baby” had never yet chosen any 
cross. Just at dusk she tried to sing. 


“* Drink to me only with thine eyes, 


she quavered; “my boy sings that 
beautifully. I must give him a present. 
A check. I must give him a check.” 
But when Nannie said, eagerly, 3lair 
has written Elizabeth that he will be at 
home to-morrow; I’ll tell him you want 
him; and oh, Mamma, won’t you please 
be nice to him?’—she looked perfectly 
blank. Toward morning she sat silently 
for a whole hour sucking her thumb. 
When, abruptly, she came to herself and 
realized what she had been doing, the 
shamed color rose sharply in her face. 
Nannie, kneeling beside her, caught at the 
flicker of intelligence to say, “ Mamma, 
would you like to see the Rev. Mr. Gore? 
He is here; waiting in the 
Sha’n’t I bring him in?” 
Mrs. Maitland frowned. 
he come for now? 


parlor. 


“What does 
I’m sick. I can’t see 
people. Besides, I sent him a check for 
Foreign Missions last month.” 

“Oh, Mamma!” Nannie said, broken- 
ly, “he hasn’t come for money; I- 
for him.” 

Sarah Maitland’s eyes suddenly opened; 
at the shock of understanding her mind 
cleared instantly. “Oh,” she said; and 
then, slowly, “ She seemed 
to meditate a moment; then she said, 
gravely: “ No, my dear, no; I won’t see 
little Gore. He’s a good little man; a 
very good little man for missions and that 
sort of thing. But when it comes to 
this—” she paused; “I haven’t time to 
see to him,” she said soberly. A minute 
later, noticing Nannie’s tears, she tried 
to cheer her: don’t be 
troubled. I can paddle my own canoe, 
my dear,” she said, smiling kindly. After 
that she was herself for nearly half an 
hour. Once she said, “ My house is in 
order, friend Ferguson.” Then she lost 
herself again. To those who watched 
her, huddled on the heap of cushions, 


I sent 


Um-m; I see.” 


“Come, come! 


mumbling and whimpering, or with 
a jerk righting her mind into stony 
endurance, she seemed like a_ great 
tower falling and crumbling in upon 


itself. At that last dreadful touch of 
decay, when she put her thumb in her 
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mouth like a baby, her stepdaughter 
nearly fainted. 

All that night the mists gathered, and 
thinned, and gathered again. In the 
morning, still lying on the floor, propped 
against all the pillows and cushions of 
the house, she suddenly looked with clear 
eyes at Nannie. 

“Why!” she said, in her own voice, 
and frowning sharply, “that certificate 
of deposit!—I got it from the Bank the 
day of the accident, but I haven’t en- 
dorsed it! Lucky I’ve got it here in the 
house. Bring it to me. It’s in the safe 
in my desk. Take my keys.” 

Nannie, who for the moment was alone 
with her, found the key, and opening 
the little iron door in the desk, brought 
the certificate, and a pen dipped in ink; 
but even in those few moments of prepa- 
ration, the mist had begun to settle again: 
“T told the cashier it was a present I 
was going to make,” she chuckled to 
herself; “said he’d like to get a pres- 
ent like that. I reckon he would. 
Reckon anybody would.” Her voice 
lapsed into incoherent murmurings, and 
Nannie had to speak to her twice be- 
fore her eyes were intelligent again; 
then she took the pen and wrote, her 
lips faintly mumbling: “ Pay to the or- 
der of—what’s the date?” she said, dully, 
her eyes almost shut. “ Never mind; I 

don’t have to date it. But I was think- 
ing—Blair gave me a calendar when he 
was a little boy; Blair—Blair—’ And 
as she spoke his name, she wrote it: 


“ Blair Maitland.” But just as she did 
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so, her mind cleared, and she saw what 
she had written. “ Blair Maitland?” s}, 
said, and smiled and shook her head. “ Q)}). 
I’ve written that name too many times. 
Too many times. Got the habit.” She 
lifted her pen heavily, perhaps to draw it 
through the name, but her hand sagged. 

“ Aren’t you going to sign it, Mam- 
ma?” Nannie asked, breathlessly; and 
her stepmother turned faintly surprise:/ 
eyes upon her. Nannie, kneeling besicd: 
her, urged again: “Mamma, you want 
to give it to Blair! Try—do try—” But 
she did not hear her. 

At noon that day, through the fogged 
and clogging senses, there was another 
outburst of the soul. They had been try- 
ing to give her some medicine, and each 
time she had refused it, moving her head 
back and sidewise, and clenching her 
teeth against the spoon. Over and over 
the stimulant was urged and forced upon 
her; when suddenly her eyes flashed open 
and she looked at them with the old 
power that had made people obey her 
all her life. The mind had been in- 
sulted by its body beyond endurance: 
she lifted her big right hand, and struck 
the spoon from the doctor’s fingers. 
“T have the right to die.” 

And then the flame fluttered down 
again into the ashes. 

When Blair reached the house that 
afternoon, she was unconscious. Once, 
at a stab of pain, she burst out crying, 
with fretful wildness; and once she put 
her thumb into her mouth. 

At six o’clock that night she died. 
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The Carrier 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


they stared, they gaped, they sur- 

rounded this native returned, and 
asked her a dozen questions without wait- 
ing for a single answer. 

She broke off suddenly from them, the 
brittle splinter. She left them all shrill- 
ing and nodding there in the village 
street; they were made big by the brood- 
ing dusk; the moon was a clown, and its 
infrequent beams pulled their sharp faces 
out of shape. 

She broke off—it was a fine, an incon- 
siderable rupture—and at first they bare- 
ly missed her. In the past, as a girl, and 
now, as a woman, suddenly appearing 
through the heavy cloud of more than a 
dozen years, she had always been un- 
sociable, not to say queer. 

They watched her go out of the village 
and down the hili, until she was lost 
to them in the autumn mist and the 
moon and the dusk. She had said she 
was going to the earrier’s cottage—now 
that was strange, and just what you 
might expect of Georgina! One would 
have thought that the carrier’s widow— 
if indeed you could truthfully say widow 

was about the last woman in the world 
that she would wish to see. 

Georgina jerked on down the steep 
hill, falling back upon her heels. She 
had a grand figure, obscured by carcless 
clothing, and a strongly featured, mas- 
culine face, with an astounding scar 
upon the upper lip. Light from oil- 
lamps, dotted down the hill, turned it 
into shapes and colors. There was a 
mark upon a mouth that at once made 
you ask—why ? 

At the bottom of the hill and beyond 
the village stretched moorland, with here 
and there a cart track, crooked and deep- 
ly rutted, with irregular pools of rusty- 
looking water, with a few cottages. She 
took the track she very well knew, and it 
led her to the one cottage which her 
heart demanded as a lodgment to-night. 


, | ‘HE village women talked volubly; 



















































Yes—and for all nights! It was a little 
house all on one floor; there was a rich 
roof of thatch. Close to the wall was 
an old yew-tree grown taller than the 
house itself. 

Georgina opened the gate and went up 
the path. Partly she could see, but much 
more she could delicately feel, that the 
garden grew rank and untilled. She 
imbibed some bitter draught of solitude 
and penury. All around the cottage 
twisted an orchard. You could see the 
bent forms of trees; you could hear the 
blowings and munchings of an old white 
mare that was turned loose. Now and 
then some belated apple thudded into the 
deep grass. All things were the same— 
the yew-tree was grown out of shape; 
nothing more. Once it had been cut 
trimly as a vast, uncouth umbrella. She 
could see Andrew with the shears. That 
was long ago; and to-night, beneath the 
low-lying clouds, beneath the moon with 
her troubled green glances, Georgina’s 
heart grew warm again and took to gay 
young beatings. 

You could have sworn that one strag- 
gly plume of the swaying yew-tree was 
some black eat getting ready to spring! 
She suddenly jumped and dropped back. 
Yet one never need be afraid of the yew- 
tree. Hadn’t it seen? Was it not, there- 
fore, the sweetest home and harbor that 
her soul could ever know ? 

Without troubling to knock at the lit- 
tle house door, she lifted the latch 
abruptly and stepped in. 
dainty bareness and a silence that seemed 
sullen. Georgina stood, looking strong 
and abashed, on the bricked floor. She 
turned her searred face toward a fire of 
smouldering sticks and peat. Above it 
was a high shelf that twinkled with a 
brass candlestick or so, and was gaudy 
with china figures painted green and 
purple. She looked into the depths of 
an arm-chair; a thing covered and ecush- 
ioned with forgotten chintz—those print- 


Inside was a 
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ed roses and bizarre color blendings that 
you do not see now. New patches of the 
stuff stood out vigorous at the arms, tell- 
ing of some restless, frequent sitter in 
that chair; and the whole thing was 
bleared over and made beautiful by many 
a visit to the wash-tub and by the burn- 
ing glance of summer suns. 

In that chair sat a woman, with the 
air of meaning to sit there always. She 
was pink-faced and black-haired. Her 
blue eyes were hard, and her mouth was 
so thin that it wavered to an unskilled, 
indefinite pencil-streak. She was a pretty 
woman—to casual view; yet she might 
have been a tiger by the way Georgina, 
with her strong limbs and mystic bearing, 
seemed to dwindle as their glances met. 

She was dressed in widow’s weeds, and 
in every fold of her gown and every 
ghostly fluting of her cap was an air of 
aggressiveness. By her side, leaning 
against the padded chair, was a stick, 
and you could see by the ugly swelling 
of her folded hands that she was racked 
by rheumatism. 

The room was bare and brilliantly 
clean; the very cat upon the bright rag 
rug was lean and of restrained tabby 
markings. 

“So you’ve come back to the village, 
Georgina? I allus knowed you would.” 

As she spoke, her blue eyes fixed upon 
her visitor’s disfigured mouth. It was a 
glance of slow, diabolical impudence; 
when at last she looked down it was to 
smile at her black skirt. 

“Yes, I’m come back, Mary Ann.” 

“Well, then, set you down, I s’pose,” 
was the grudging answer. “I’m glad 
to see you—as glad as I can be now- 
adays. I’m a widder, Georgina, as you 
sees, and I'll defy anybody ter goo about 
sayin’ otherwise.” 

“T don’t say it, Mary Ann.” 

“You’d best not; there’s others what 
does. I'll be bound, as you come through 
the village—thet’s right, draw close ter 
the fire—they telled you Andrew had run 
off from me.” 

“Some thought he wur dead an’ some 
thought he mightn’t be. Nobuddy 
knowed fer sure, Mary Ann.” 

Georgina took off her jacket and hat. 
She put them on the table, shivered, and 
looked sad. 

“ But I knows;” the widow leaned well 








forward. “A man don’t keep away from 
the wife he worships, not while theer’s 
breath left in his body. We was a happy 
married pair. Never a wry word atween 
us, fust ter larst. Do you hear thet? An’ 
then one day he goos off wi’ the cart on 
his carrier’s round jest as usual. I packs 
up his bit o’ dinner; he kisses me fare- 
well the same thet day as all days. It 
wur a pitch-black night what follered. 
They finds the empty cart aside o’ the 
road, an’ the white mare—a_ fool— 
munchin’ at the naked hedge-row. Win- 
ter-time, an’ fair-time, an’ rough char- 
acters about. Andrew wur murdered, 
most like—an’ me left a widder. Ten 
years ago, Georgina—you’ve bin gone 
fifteen. You went off the week arter me 
an’ Andrew was married and as soon 
as you was fit to travel.” She laughed, 
and they looked oddly at each other. 
“What hev you bin doin’? Why hey 
you come back ?” 

Then Georgina said, simply and with 
no expected air of halting, that she had 
been in service, sometimes at home in 
one’s own country and sometimes in un- 
friendly foreign parts. She said that she 
had saved a little money, not very much; 
and at this the widow looked suddenly 
greedy and warm. She listened to every 
word and she watched the speaker. She 
wore the mocking air of not believing a 
single word. By her manner she be- 
trayed the desire to fiercely rip up the 
other’s narrative. 

“You niver was one ter talk much,” 
she said, dryly, when Georgina stopped. 
“Tt do sound summat as ef you’d larned 
it off by heart afore you come. Still, 
you’d best bide a bit; I’m lonely an’ help- 
less. Lonely an’ poor as a church mouse 
I be. I’ve purty nigh spent what fey- 
ther saved an’ what Andrew saved. ’Twur 
a gurt thing fer Andrew marryin’ me an’ 
steppin’ inter a ready-made carrier’s busi- 
ness. Still, trade ain’t what it wur in 
feyther’s time. We didn’t save much 
in our married life; takin’s fell off wun- 
nerful. But all theer was he left ahint 
him. Look ’ee, Georgina, ef a man wur 
gooin’ off ter somebody else, wouldn’t he 
hev took his savin’s?” 

“He’s dead, Mary Ann, dead,” said 
the other, starting up. “I can’t set still 
no longer. Let me get a bit o’ supper. 
I’m fainty-like wi’ my long journey.” 
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She moved about the room. Her eyes 
swept accustomed shelves and peered into 
cupboards. She felt a forlorn, far-away 
‘ow in even touching those things which 
onee Andrew had touched. To be here, 
‘in this cottage, that was as near heaven 
as she could hope to get. 

‘You wun’t find much victuals,” said 
the widow, from her deep chair. “I 
crawls about, mostly on my hands an’ 
ter clean the place, but as ter 


knees, 


vorkin’, I ean’t, no sense. An’ I ain’t 
bin useter work; worshipped wives, they 
ain't.’ She laughed. 

Georgina, faintly wincing, moved 
about. She found the bread, the bit of 
bacon, a penurious rind of cheese. She 
boiled the kettle and brewed tea. Over 


this brew by the smouldering fire, with 
the forlorn eat sitting bolt upright be- 
tween them, they warmed their estranged 
hearts, and it was placably settled that 
Georgina should stay. 

As to why she had once left the village, 
and why she now, by some undying im- 
pulse, had returned, they did not for the 
present speak. 


Georgina settled down; she became the 
strong, sane woman of affairs. Simply, 
she stepped into the place of a husband. 
One year chased another, Andrew never 
returning. Now wasn’t he, for certain 
ure, a murdered man, as Mary Ann said ? 

She revived the carrier’s business; out 
of her savings while in service she had 
the cart repainted, and re-covered with 
tarpaulin. She had the garden dug and 
planted, the shambling outbuildings 
patched up. Outside and in, the cottage 
seemed to wanly smile once more. 

Day following day, jogging along the 
lonely country roads, jolting over heavy 
eart tracks and into ruts, on her way to 
lonely farmhouses where she delivered 
parcels from the market-town, Georgina 
became more saturnine, more beaten 
about by the weather, more approximate 
to a man. Little children thought she 
was one, and people mostly spoke of her 
as George the carrier. 

It was a life of cold and placid brood- 
ing; a life of empty peace. Her strongest 
dread became to be just this: that the 
old mare would die. When it did, she 
would have no money to buy another 
horse, for the business of a carrier was 
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not what it had been. 
had changed. 

The white mare, to her, became more 
than a friend. It very 
shadow of her strange spirit, and 
she seemed to view her in many moods, 
to invest her with others. Georgina 
would notice the way the light fell upon 
the shaggy white coat on different days 
There were pensive mornings of early 
mist when the dirty white mare she drove 
glorified to new silver. Then she 


Times and traffic 


became the 
own 


was 
a young queen in her coach, and you 
drove to meet the bridegroom. She 


jogged along the roads with her constant 
air of looking to the right and left. 

So, years spinning round and past, 
Georgina became one of the accustomed 
figures of the countryside; she and her 
and her lumbering cart. Neigh- 
bors quite forgot that she was a woman 
still, and had once been a good-looking 
big girl, unsearred. All that faded away, 
and on market days, when she carried 
matrons into the town for shopping, they 
would sit behind her in the murk of the 
covered cart, whispering; for there were 
homely things that one does not mention 
before a man! Crowded together in the 
cart, beneath the tarpaulin cover, they 
would drive along the cold roads in 
winter-time; and peer out through the 
little windows at the side to see at what 
stage of the journey they were. 

Georgina with her old felt hat, choec- 
olate and claret 
color, with the sack across her shoulders, 
say the day was wet, would lean for- 
ward with her manner of peering as she 
drove and make affectionate, 
noises to her mare. When the 
alighted at the town she, taking her six- 
pences and glancing at them with some 
gentle, far-away contempt, passed on, 
glad once more to be alone. For she had 
always her own thoughts; she was full 
of soothing Sometimes her 
creaking cart became to her a 
sailing far and strange. The tattered, 
flying tarpaulin cover was just some salt- 
drenched sail. When she had told Mary 
Ann of her travels, that had been true— 
although not a -word that she said on the 
night of her return was believed. Mary 
Ann, brooding forever in the deep, chintz- 
covered chair, had her solution. 
Some day she would give it. 
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Georgina now and then gave children 
a lift on the way to school. Then, the 
cart being gay and young and brim full, 
she would make believe that she carried 
a cargo of apples. Or was it little sweet 
red roses? Or she would help a vagabond 
on his road from one workhouse to the 
oth And always as she drew up, as he 
thankfully clambered into the cart and 
flung himself down, she would search his 
face. Yet Andrew was dead? 

Taking all with all, she bore with win- 
ter weather best. In summer-time, look 
you, villages and hedge-rows were gay 
and everything seemed too small. Her 
constant sorrow pressed upon the land- 
seape, and the landscape threw it off. 
The last kiss which Andrew had given 
her. kiss of farewell—prudence and pas- 
sion—it had burned into her whole life. 
He had held her by the yew-tree; close— 
and, oh, so fierce! So had he drawn her 
whole being through the current of that 
long, wild caress. An old woman, in 
the cart, saturnine, sexless, she sat vest- 
ed in unfading romance. And her sad 
eyes roamed her narrow world. Looking 
—forever looking! Yet, maybe, for a 
dead man. 

At night, returning, she would touch 
the yew before passing into the house. 
Some nights were moonlit, some sown 
with stars. Through some the wind rode 
royally. Those she loved best were the 
misty, dank warm ones, when, as every 
lover knows, kisses are more marvelous 
than when taken candid under the moon. 
She was a young, tempestuous, merry 
woman—big and strong—each night; 
and just through the moment while she 
touched the yew and kicked the clay 
from her clumsy boots before going into 
the house, Andrew would seem to come 
close. Had he, living, stepped from be- 
hind the yew and laughed and held out 
his arms she would not have screamed. 
Nor would she have felt that in any sense 
he belonged to Mary Ann. 

So the years went, and Mary Ann be- 
came more helpless, more complaining, 
more of a burden. Whatever Georgina 
did for her, by night or by day, she took 
it quite for granted and demanded more. 
She never forgot and she never forgave. 
You might call yourself a widow to the 
world; yet your world chuckled behind 
your back and called you forsaken. In 
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her heart of hearts she had never believed 
Andrew dead. And she hated the woman 
he had loved. 

To cook and clean for Mary Ann, to 
help her dress, minister to her in the 
rigid dark night if need be, this to 
Georgina meant a forlorn sense of creep- 
ing close to Andrew. To have the recita- 
tive of her constant complaints—com- f 
plaints of her breath and her bones, 
every wind tweaking her—wasn’t it mu- 
sic of some fantastic, healing sort? She 
had been Andrew’s wife, this old woman, 
and they had lived their hidden life to- 
gether. To bear with the barbed taunis 
that issued through that cruel and faintly 
defined mouth of Mary Ann’s; to 
nothing, but just let them glance off— 
this was glory to Georgina, as all mute 
suffering must be glorious. 

Days of toil and broken nights! Every 
waking hour full of service for Mary 
Ann, and of seeking for Andrew! 
Through it all blazed the fire of his 
desperate kiss, for certainly it had lighted 
her to some fragrant constant burning. 

At night the two women lay in one 
room; the cottage only boasted two. 
Just two rooms and a little lean-to cor 
ner place where you scoured things ani 
did the roughest household tasks! 

Mary Aun would lie helpless and sunk 
deep in goose down. She lay in the big 
family bed, soft on the feathers. Her 
mother and father had slept in that ver 
bed before her; taking each a decent turn, 
they had died there. 

Georgina stretched herself out, healthy 
and hard and riddled through with that 
lovely longing for sleep which is born 
of hard toil and strong airs. She lay on 
a narrow new truckle-bed and a mattres: 
of chaff. It was set beneath the square 
window looking east—a small window 
with old, diamond-shaped lights, and the 
glass greenish, so that at dawn you 
saw the world more haggard than it 
truly was. Georgina’s wakings wer 
always hopeless. 

Very often Mary Ann, who was wake- 
ful and teased by small pains, would lift 
herself in the middle of the night. Wit! 
many twists of the face she used to prop 
herself upon her elbow and stare at tha‘ 
sleeper beneath the window. Georgina 
would be deep in that dreamless slumber 
of the toiler. Mary Ann would study 
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the heavy, regal lines of a face, the 
queenly rigors of a body lying under a 
poor, patched quilt. . 

What had Andrew ever seen in a hulk- 
‘ng big hussy like that? She hated them 
both, living or dead. And she would call 
to Georgina sharply from the bed—wake 
her fully up, make her rise to relieve some 
crumbling little ailment—just to shake 

pillow, hand a liniment, look to the 
night-light. They kept a light burning. 

Georgina never once complained. She 

as instantly awake and out of bed, 
wrapped in her old coat, with the collar 
turned up. She was like a mother, soft 
with service. And as she moved about 
the room in the gaunt early airs she 

ild stare out at the orchard and at 
he old mare. Its ribs looked very thin. 

She would look from the mare to the 
‘our-post bed; its white dimity curtains 

| valanees betrayed the stiff purity of 
) surplice or a shroud. 

Well, then, at last—the last night came. 
It was just dawn and it was winter-time 
when Mary Ann really died. She had 
talked of dying often and for years. It 

as a livid young morning and the final 
hours drifted desolately by. Even Geor- 
gina shivered beneath her tattered old 

at, with its cowl-like collar upturned. 
She listened to the wind; she watched her 
ne true friend, the white mare, moving 
languidly beneath the naked apple boughs. 

Mary Ann, propped up in the bed and 

eathing hard, looked anything in the 

rld but a dying old woman. She 

‘kked pretty and pink and roguish and 
vengeful—all sorts of things. Her night- 
gown and her cap were very dainty; too 
dainty for a peasant woman, one would 
think. She had always insisted upon 
that, and Georgina, docile ever, had 
laved with soap and starch and the iron. 

She breathed hard and looked hot. 
When Georgina brought the glass of 
medicine to the bedside she pushed it 
savagely aside and slopped the nasty 
brown stuff upon the spotless quilt. She 
doubled up a hand, all twisted and knob- 
bly with rheumatism, and struck her old 
rival on the upper lip, where the scar 
was—the chameleon of a scar, which al- 
vays would change with the weather or 
with a woman’s mood. 

“TIT gied ’ee thet,” she chuckled wicked- 
ly; “I sp’iled your mouth fer kissin’.” 

Vor. CXXIII.—No. 733.—197 
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Then she went on to talk of it, to ram- 
ble of it, to let loose her long hate and 
fever, now at the last. She touched on 
the topic which, all these years together, 
they had not touched upon 

“It was the night afore I married 
Andrew, an’ me as good as a bride, when 
I coteched you two kissin’ ahint the old 
yew. Years arter, say he starts cuttin’ 
it inter shape, I’d up an’ heave summat 
at un; anythin’ what happened ter my 
hand. Wouldn’t any wife?” 

She turned in the deep bed. 
eyes were bright. 


Hi r blue 


“T’d suspicioned you two long afore. 
Thet night you come inter the porch wi’ 
a message ter my feyther from yourn. 
About the weddin’ cider, so it wur. An- 
drew, he wur coortin’ me proper through 
theer ”—-she pointed to the door leading 
to the living-room—* an’ he ups wi’ some 
excuse fer gooin’ inter the orchard. I 
waits an’ I watches. I looks through the 
winder. I steals out by the back, and, 
passin’ the barn door, a-standin’ open, 
picks up the faggin’-hook. I knowed 
I'd need a weapon. I come up an’ I 
clove your lip clean, I did.” 

She stopped. Her head fell back upon 
the pillow. What a wheezing there was 
suddenly in the room with the travail of 
her fast-departing breath! 

Georgina was standing rigid and un- 
couth, holding fast to the fat post of the 
bed. One hand was round the post, the 
other hand covered her mouth. Her eyes 
were terrific and gloomy, her weather- 
stained and crinkled cheeks were glorious- 
ly flushed. They stared hard at each 
other, the living and the nearly-dead. 
Through this passage they were young 
again. Love never dies; nor the thousand 
things that grow about Love. 

She said quite simply, yet in the grand 
manner that commands attention: 

“Andrew wur allus mine. He on’y 
married you fer the carrier’s business, 
Mary Ann. Thet was nateral. A young 
man dursn’t miss his chanst. An’ ”— 
she looked proud—“ he was no fool.” 

She spoke in the way that was not to 
be brooked or denied; not that Mary Ann 
or any other peasant woman would ever 
deny this need for daily bread. For they 
were all toil-worn together, and all their 
lives they knew the eloquent, most bitter 


struggle just for bread: just to be sure 
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of it until the day they died; just to keep 
out of the poorhouse and away from the 
stigma of a pauper grave at the last. 
Andrew, in a sense, had been offered an 
heiress, for Mary Ann’s father, the car- 
rier, was a warm man, so the village said. 
Was it likely that Andrew would reject 
a life safety, just for kisses? 

Kisses! Some a shade more glowing— 
yet what of that to compare with the 
certainty of bread! 

“Tt was me as Andrew loved, on’y 
me,” she pursued, triumphantly—and that 
fallen figure in the feathers never moved 
nor denied. Mary Ann, still pink of 
face and pretty, could only glare helpless- 
ly from the down depths of the family bed. 

Yet presently, with a last flicker of 
life, she raised herself again and spoke. 
“When he left me, he run ter you,” she 
gasped. “I’ve allus knowed it. You 
niver took me in wi’ your yarn o’ furrin 
travel an’ respectable sarvice. You a 
respectable ’ooman!” 

Georgina’s massive face seemed to 
jump. Then she suddenly cried out, loud 
and uncouthly. The queer tears ran 
down her battered cheeks; they grouped 
about her unlovely lip. 

“ Thet’s a lie.” she said, with an awful 
sob. “As you’re a dyin’ crittur, Mary 
Ann, I niver set eyes on him since; not 
since the night you hit me. My mouth 
streamed wi’ blood. I was glad. I want- 
ed it ter hurt. He loved me.” 

That old woman in the bed—she 
changed and grew yellow. She crum- 
pled up. She believed at last. The jeal- 
ous illusion of the years—it was gone. 
Hate had kept her alive, and Love had 
kept Georgina. 

She tried to speak—so hard she was 
trying. Yet not a word came. Then, 
nestling more deeply in the gracious 
feathers, so she died. 

All was over between the two at last. 


Georgina dropped, moaning and dazed, 
upon her knees: to your knees you come 
at the last, let spiritual joints be ever 
so stiff! She was lost, deserted, deliv- 
ered, alone. 

She was once more forsaken. Mary 
Ann had left her in anger. She had 
perhaps by now already joined Andrew. 
Yes—already! For what did a poor wom- 
an know of Death and its mysteries? 








Sobbing, her sinewy arms flung 
across the quilt, she groped for words in 
which to clothe her tremendous feelings. 

Mary Ann had taken possession 
Andrew, just as she had taken possessioy, 
of him before. All through Eternity ther. 
Mary Ann would stand, getting foreve; 
between them. This she felt. For An- 
drew was dead. Yet—was he dead? The 
very doubt warmed this death-room a!| 
at once. If he lived! Say he stood, 
pulsing, in the world—and now! Say he 
returned. Say that the yew-tree once 
more watched them as they clung to- 
gether, close! 

She lifted her tortured face. Sh: 
looked through the window—at the e: 
larging light, at the little old trees, at 
the lean mare. She looked back at that 
tyrant, dead in the bed. This for 
long time. 

Then, weeping in her frozen way, s! 
arose and composed the poor limbs o‘ 
her old enemy. The February day gre 
stronger and more savage. 

She went out into the dawn later on, 
for there were things to dc—those thing: 
that must be done, let people live or di 
Happen what may, you must feed the pig 
if you have one. 

She stepped through the terrible young 
anger of the day; moving about—as one 
in a palsy; going first to the sty, wher 
she stayed a long time; then going to tl. 
poultry-run. Mary Ann had cherishe:|! 
those few fluttering fowls, and on sunn: 
days she would hobble down the bit o! 
garden with a bag of corn. 

Georgina then went into the barn fo: 
dry sticks. She must make a fire. Sneak- 
ing in that far corner was the fagging- 
hook—a murderous thing. And _ likely 
the same one, since things in country) 
places, among frugal folk, last forever. 
She felt along her lip. 

She went out into the open again, he: 
old skirt held up and full of wood chips. 
She touched the strong wind with on 
outstretched hand, feeling her way—as i! 
day were yet dark. 

Last, she went to the yew-tree. God up 
in Heaven, she was mutely feeling, tell 
me does Andrew live or did he die? 

With her searred face pressed into th: 
green, plumy branches, once more sli 
felt the blissful fires of that kiss and fe!t 
the sharp rapture of the blow. 
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The New Opportunity of the Small 
College 


BY E. PARMALEE 


HE American college,” Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson says, “has played a 
unique part in American life. ... 
It formed men who brought to their 
tasks an incomparable morale, a capacity 
hat seemed more than individual, a 
wer touched with large ideals. ‘ 
Men were bred by it to no skill or craft 
r calling; the discipline to which they 
ere subjected had a more general ob- 
The ideals which lay at its 
heart were the general ideals of conduct, 
right living and right thinking which 
ade them aware of a world moralized 
by principle, steadied and cleared of many 
an evil thing by true and catholic reflec- 
m and just feeling, a world not of in- 
terests, but of ideas.” 
The great purpose of the old college 
as the formation of character. It did 
tt draw within its walls the boys who 
fter leaving school must turn attention 
at onee to some art or profession. Col- 
ges appealed to the comparatively few, 
hose eoneeption of life so emphasized 
moral and intellectual standards in the 
estimate of suecess that they desired be- 
fore undertaking a business or profession 
know the value of learning pursued 
1 its own sake. Most college students 
vere of slender means, many working 
their way or being assisted by scholar- 
ship aid; and nevertheless, for over two 
centuries, the best instruction which the 
untry could give to start these young 
men upon their path in life was directed 
no more useful purpose than the in- 
tellectual and moral strengthening of 
the boy himself. Literary and classical 
courses were offered which had no ad- 
vantage beyond training in the ability 
f continued concentration, and of con- 
stituting an introduction to the vast 
realm of books. History was taught that 
the student might know something of the 
influences which have been moulding the 


PRENTICE 
thought of man for centuries. Above 
all, college teaching was stamped with 
the character of the Puritan movement 

a movement whose doctrines of individual 
freedom and responsibility are so a part 
of our political institutions that the 
definition of the word liberty as now 
fixed in American constitutional law 
comes not from the legal history of the 
English term, but from the teachings 
of Calvin and the practice of Puritan 
church government. 

The Puritan movement was essentially 
democratic, with this limitation, how- 
ever, that it tolerated no notion of ulti- 
mate power as a property of popular will. 
Every individual stood without distine- 
tion of rank or fortune before his God, 
but his soul was “of infinite value and 
the possession of it was the subject of 
an everlasting struggle between the pow- 
ers of heaven and the powers of hell.” 
In no smaller dignity, then, and with a 
claim to no less respect than was his 
in the drama of eternity did he stand 
before his fellows on earth. 


Here, and 
not in Rousseau or in the teachings of 
French philosophy, is the origin of the 
doctrine of the rights of man, and the 
establishment of government upon these 
principles was the beginning of a new 
social order, which Lafayette termed the 
American era. Such a lasting impression 
as followed the teachings of the Puritans 
could have been produced only as the 
result of a profound conviction and pur- 
pose in the minds of men. Their study 
sought to look into the nature of things, 
to learn man’s duty to God and man’s 
duty to his neighbor—the principles of 
religion and democracy. In this study, 
so far at least as concerns democracy, 
their success was notable, and perhaps 
the more easy because they under- 
stood that, like religion, democracy is 
something which we must not only work 
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to obtain, but which demands constant 
effort and watchfulness for its preserva- 
tion. The history of Puritanism in this 
country centers about the establishment 
and administration of free government 
in towns, colonies, and States. To this 
purpose the reading of history was so 
largely directed, and public discussions 
were so occupied with ancient and modern 
precedents, that one might almost regard 
American democracy as no less marked 
by practical success than by the influence 
of classical literature in its establish- 
ment. A boy brought up among these 
influences found, both in the life about 
him and in the teaching of school and 
college, an excellent training in the prin- 
ciples of government. 

Within recent years the advance of 
science into common operations of life 
has made a revolution in methods and 
purposes of education. In very large 
fields of work young men can no longcr 
go directly from school to employment. 
Technical training has become a neces- 
sity, and with this has come a change 
in the relative position of educational 
institutions involving reappraisal of 
courses of study. The great State uni- 
versities, now so important, take their 
students from high schools, offering in 
college and university courses a training 
as a preparation for some professional or 
commercial career, and so great is their 
support in men and money that one who 
has thoroughly studied the situation 
recently expressed the judgment that 
“the scepter has passed from the private 
school and is threatened in the privately 
endowed college.” 

The tendency of modern institutions, 
then—if we disregard their distractions— 
is to make breadwinners, to fit men to 
earn money. State universities are neces- 
sarily of this character, and the influence 
upon all institutions which compete with 
them is strong. Size itself almost ir- 
resistibly drives this away. The revolu- 
tion, indeed, seems to have gone from 
one extreme to the other, and as the old 
system had little place for men who 
sought technical training, the new system 
has but seant place for those who desire 
learning for its own sake. In fact, the old 
system outlasted the period of its greatest 
usefulness, and when the change came of- 
fered but slight resistance to new methods. 


It is becoming evident, however, that 
the change has gone too far, and t! 
there were some features of former met|)- 
ods worth preserving. The country is 1 
large and the demands of society are | 
complicated to be served by any sing 
system. One of the greatest misfortu: 
in the education of a nation, John Stu: 
Mill said, would be the establishment 
uniformity under the name of un 
There is room in this great country { 
institutions of every kind, and an 
creasing need that different colleges tu 
their attention in different directio: 
Moreover, the new system is beginnin: 
to disclose some defects. Classes are 
large that there is comparatively litt] 
individual training, and at the same tin 
the compensation of teachers is so | 
that the profession no longer draws int 
its ranks its due proportion of talen‘ 
While such conditions prevail it is i: 
evitable that college and university work 
throughout the country should be marke! 
as it is by lack of seriousness. 

It is for these reasons that at Amherst, 
for example, the movement has arise: 
which seeks in some respects to return { 
the old purposes of education. History can 
be taught better than ever before. We hav: 
far ampler means for instruction in den 
ocracy and the principles of government, 
while the need for unyielding mora! 
standards in public opinion was never 
greater. It is proposed, therefore, t 
make the moral character of the student 
the first purpose of the college; to teac) 
concentration and application, making 
the college work real as work in a busi 
ness or profession is real; to give in 
dividual training of the best character; 
and to create an environment of vivid in- 
tellectual life, a current where yielding 
shall be easy and resistance hard. 

These purposes, it is urged, may b 
accomplished by adoption of a distinctiv: 
policy outlined in four propositions: 


1. That the instruction given at Amherst 
hereafter be a classical course made up a 
cording to the demands of modern scholar- 
ship, emphasizing strongly the literary and 
historical courses, and including thoroug! 
seientifie courses so far as science is part 0! 
a liberal education. 

2. That to raise the standard of instructio! 
and for its influence upon the compensation 
of the teaching profession throughout t! 
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country the College adopt the deliberate 
policy to accept no gifts which involve in- 
creased expense, but to devote all its means 
to the indefinite increase of teachers’ salaries. 
That to secure individual instruction of 
the best character the number of students at- 
tending the college be limited. 
4. And that to effectuate this limitation 
a for admission undergo some se- 
ctive process—preferably, it is urged, by 
competitive examination. 


The colleges and universities of the 
United States,” President Schurman re- 
ently said, “address themselves to the 
average student; and in a democracy 
there will always be a strong feeling, 
which is also perfectly natural and just, 

higher education should be open to 
all the boys and girls of the country who 
are able to pass the requisite examina- 
tions. The practice of this theory neces- 
sarily tends to make the college and uni- 
versity of the country revolve about the 
average student with a strong pull in the 
direction of mediocrity.” 

But we need institutions of learning 
quite as much as institutions for the in- 
struction of the average student. Upon 
this subject President Schurman’s sug- 
gestion, made after the movement at 
Amherst had arisen, but before its pub- 
lication, was that “A seminary for the 
aristocracy of talent would be the highest 
and noblest institution in the world. 
And no other service to a democracy 
could compare with this; for to form the 
mind and character of one man of marked 
talent, not to say genius, would be worth 
more to the community which he would 
serve than the routine training of hun- 
dreds of average students.” 

This is the function which it is pro- 
posed that Amherst shall undertake, and 
in doing so shall arrange its courses of 
instruction with direct reference to the 
publie life of the nation. 

It is increasingly evident that technical 
education does not answer all the needs 
f civilized life. “ Among the ancients,” 
Mr. Lecky said, “ the Stoics, who regarded 
virtue and vice as generically different 
from all other things, participated active- 
ly in public life, and made this participa- 
tion one of the first of duties; while the 
Epicureans, who resolved virtue into 
utility, and esteemed happiness its su- 
preme motive, abstained from public life 
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and taught their disciples to neglect it.” 
We have seen the repetition of this phe- 
nomenon in our own day, and in addi 
tion we have learned something further 
—that public life pursued for private 
ends is the degradation of politics. <A 
system of education which teaches its 
students to work in order to be self- 
supporting and successful is praiseworthy 
and advantageous to the community only 
on condition that higher motives are 
given their place. The race for wealth 
becomes a mere exhibition of varied 
forms of corruption, public and private, 
unless there be some force in the com- 
munity to maintain and defend an ideal- 
ism remote from commercial 
No society can long exist which recog- 
nizes commercial motives only. The 
savage in the forest with his bow and 
spear, conscious of duties of self-denial, 
courage, and must have 
looked with contempt upon those whose 
occupations called for no such virtues. 
Whatever may be the merits of individ- 
uals educated in commercial life—and in 
this country the ranks of commerce from 
the earliest days have furnished noble 
examples of high character and the great- 
est liberality—nevertheless commerce it- 
self teaches but one motive. The moral 
standards of business life owe their exist- 
ence to the fact that business training 
has never been permitted to stand alone. 
On the contrary, 
which had in this country such extraordi- 
nary effect in forming the 
the nation, as well as the 
the colleges, 


motives. 


self-sacrifice, 


the religious teachings 


standards 
influences of 
subordinated commercial 
success to the dignity of a place in the 
vast world of science and letters, 
the standards of trade find no place what- 
ever. The influence of college training, 
then, has always magnified the ideal. As 
society forms upon commercial lines and 


where 


becomes more complex, the need for high- 
er motives than those of trade becomes 
greater—not less. 
for what can 

ness is done for profit, 


If office is sought only 
had out of it, as busi- 
if society educates 
no sense of honor, if it creates no restrain- 
ing public opinion to judge of acts by 
some other standard than that of indi- 
vidual gain, democratic government be- 
comes impossible, and the seeds of an 
overturning of some character are sowed. 
college 


The purpose of the which 
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has been proposed, therefore, should 
be learning for the sake of learning 
itself. A nation without some schools 
devoted to this purpose is undermining 
its own foundation. We can hardly con- 
ceive of a national system of instruction 
based on the motive of utility only, 
nevertheless we see a system developing 
in which the technical schools are the 
dominating influence stamping their pur- 
pose upon college courses, upon high 
schools and grade schools. If this move- 
ment continues with its present force 
and direction, we may see the time when 
a national system of instruction based 
solely on the commercial motive will be 
well within the range of possibilities. 
Should that time ever come it will be 
found that this motive, standing alone, 
is inconsistent with the existence of 
organized society. 

In our great democracy, the duty of 
a citizen to support himself and his fam- 
ily is no greater than the duty to support 
our form of society. Democracy is not 
simple, but extremely complex. We have 
been accustomed to say that when gov- 
ernment is established upon the popular 


will the pyramid is set upon its base. 
Were this true, the history of the race 


would be a history of pyramids. Dem- 
ocracies once established, unless over- 
come by military or commercial conquest, 
would have endured. It would not have 
been true, as Rousseau says, that pop- 
ular government, more than any other, 
strongly and constantly tends to change 
its form, and that there is therefore no 
government which demands more courage 
and vigilance for its maintenance. The 
course of history shows that government 
founded upon the popular will, so far 
from being in a state of equilibrium—a 
pyramid upon its base—in fact needs 
continual support, necessarily so indeed, 
for the popular will is but another name 
for popular power, and power alone is a 
wholly inadequate support for anything. 
What is needed is knowledge, patience, 
moderation, the perception of and ad- 
herence to sound principles. If the ma- 
jority values the security of its rule, it 
must assume and follow a correct and 
consistent policy—must have persever- 
anee. These are not qualities of the 
popular will, unless that will be guided 
and restrained, and they are not the 


qualities which in political matters dis- 
tinguish technical men. Technical edu- 
cation, which gives careful training in 
commercial affairs but no training in the 
history of institutions; which, so far as 
government is concerned, leaves its pupils 
to whatever devices business trainin: 
may suggest, proceeds upon the hopeless 
assumption that there has been no prov- 
ress in: the past; that retrospect is no 
wise; that the task of statesmanship 
forever to start afresh; and that in a: 
difficulty we should consider not how y 
got there, but how we can get out—as i! 
said Edmund Burke, we should “ consu!! 
our invention and reject our experienc: 
Here, indeed, is to be found one of t! 
causes of the increasing excitability 0! 
American politics. Invention is t! 
parent of Utopias, socialism, radicalism 
of all kinds. Experience is the parent 
of improvement, progress, conservatism 
It is therefore proposed that Amherst 
College shall select as its special field t). 
subjects of history and literature, i 
cluding the classic languages, and the 
history of the democracies of Greece ani 
Rome. In this field the polities and lit 
erature of the past can be made the pres- 
ent life of the college community, free 
from the distracting influences insep 
arable from the life of a great universit, 
Students can be made to live over again 
the old issues, to debate former questions, 
and so to recognize under the disguises 
of modern politics the forces which hay 
been the makers and destroyers of gov 
ernment. With this instruction th 
teaching of science, so far as science is 
part of a liberal education, should be 
made as thorough and broad as possible. 
In giving this instruction, it is pro- 
posed to raise the standard of work both 
among teachers and students, so that i: 
the special fields which are covered, the in- 
struction shall be the best in the country. 
The profession of teaching is of vital 
public importance and dignity, and the 
compensation offered to teachers should 
be such as to draw into the profession 
men of the highest talents and effectiv: 
ness. That this is not so is common 
knowledge. To remedy the existing evi! 
it is not necessary that teaching be mad: 
a conspicuously lucrative profession 
What is needed in the first place is that 
the compensation be not conspicuously 
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and in the second place that the 
tion of a professor in a prominent 

lege be made to compare in dignity 
th the position achieved by success in 
er professions or occupations. No 
h condition now exists. The average 
lary of an instructor or professor is 
nsufficient to support his family. The 
vreat injustice of this condition and its 
serious consequences to the national life 
eed no demonstration. The evil is 
ndamental and calls for fundamental 

What is needed is not a slight 

nerease of salaries, but a radically new 

standard of compensation throughout the 
intry. It is proposed therefore that 

Amherst should adopt the settled policy 

use all its resources for indefinite in- 
of teachers’ salaries—to make un- 
mistakably plain that it is uninfluenced 
by ambition for numbers; that it has no 
desire to use its students to magnify the 
nstitution, but, on the contrary, will use 
all the means at its command for the 
advantage of every student. 

When this is done, Amherst will do some- 

thing more than her share to restore the 

dignity of a great profession, and will 
represent a great public service which 
leserves support. There is no other force 
in the world so powerful in making in- 
lividual character as personal acquaint- 
and association with a man of 
strong moral and intellectual purpose and 
accomplishment. For this there can be 
no substitute. More than anything else 
ve desire for our boys that they should 
be thrown under such influences, and here 
is most evident the great disadvantage 
which the large college 
Individual training and association is 
not possible when rooms are so crowded 
that a lecture of an hour a week must 
be supplemented by two hours a week 
when the class in small groups meets 
many tutors, hardly their seniors. Hence 
the suggestion of Mr. Charles 

Francis Adams that Harvard, “save in 

name and continuity, should cease to 

exist,” and in its place should be a group 
of colleges, all independent . . . so limited 


hange. 


crease 


greatest 


nce 


under 


works. 


comes 
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in size that individuality would not only 
be possible, but a necessary 
Hence the * quadrangle 


system,” so called, the “ preceptorial sys- 


part of the 


system.” also 
tem,” and whatever other devices may be 
used to make a large institution do the 
personal work necessary for education 
in short, to secure for large colleges the 
inherent advantages of the small ones. 
All this is to offer substitutes where no 
effective substitution is possible. 

At a small college there is no such 
problem. Here is individual training 
capable of unlimited development, and if, 
among its surroundings, only those stu- 
dents were accepted who had manifested 
a serious purpose of scholarship, there 
would develop in the college community 
that unequalled intellectual life and vigor 
which comes not merely from compulsion, 
but from the stimulus of the associations. 
“Tt is curious,” Mr. Adams said, “to 
think how much the standard of classic 
requirements might be raised were not 
the better scholars weighted down by the 
presence of the worse.” 
to think what might be the effect upon 
college standards and the life of the 
country if, even in but one institution, 
instead of being hindered by this dra 
of 


It is inspiring 


poor scholarship the better scholars 
were assisted by a living interest of their 
fellow workers. 

In these four propositions there is con 
tained the substance of what has been 
called the Amherst plan. It is an effort 
to use a single college as an instrument 
for a wide publie reform, and, like other 
reforms, the movement 
minor degree upon the instrument, 
chiefly upon the nature and extent of 
the public response. 


depends in a 
and 


i 


There is no collegy 
in the country at present which does the 
work and fills the place which has 
described. Sooner or later, at Amherst 
or the public demand 
shows itself, the college will be created. 
Nevertheless, the need for such -an in- 
stitution is present, and it is to be hoped 
that in the 


not be lacking. 


bee n 


elsewhere, when 


such a matter support will 























The Real Birthday of Dorante 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


T was the 15th of November. A 
| fine rain had been falling all day, 
filling the hollows of the asphalt with 
shining pools and covering the sidewalks 
with a glistening surface of reflected 
lights. On account of this rain Inspector 
Joly had ordered a cab, for Madame Joly 
was wearing her best dress, it being the 
anniversary of their marriage, which 
they always observed by dining at The 
Fountain of Health. Twenty years be- 
fore, on the 15th of November, the rain 
fell as it was falling to-night. It had 
not mattered then and it did not matter 
now, the 15th of November being still 
a door through which Madame Joly 
passed in a kind of trance, indifferent to 
the weather. 

As it was always possible that some 
professional duty should interfere with 
this annual pilgrimage to The Foun- 
tain of Health, Madame Joly heard with 
relief her husband’s key turning in the 
lock, as usual, at six o’clock. But at 
seven, as she was drawing on her gloves 
and M. Joly was about to put out the 
lights, the tinkle of the door-bell and 
a note left by a messenger filled her 
with alarm. 

For three months M. Joly had been 
engaged in a relentless search for a band 
of counterfeiters who had given the Bank 
of France no small concern. Only the 
week before had he succeeded in locating 
their workshop in the cellar of the 
Restaurant des Tournelles, Place des 
Vosges; but as the chief of this band 
was absent from Paris, the execution of 
the plan formed for their capture was 
awaiting the information of his return. 
As luck would have it, this information 
arrived on the evening of the 15th of 
November, precisely as M. Joly was ex- 
tinguishing the gas. 

The note read as follows: 


He has returned, and can be taken 
to-night at a rendezvous in the Restau- 


rant des 
watched. 


Tournelles—which is bi 
Picnon 


They were standing in the vestib 
The cab was at the door. It had bx 
impossible for Madame Joly not to 
the word “ Urgent ” written on the con 
of the envelope, as it was impossi! 
for M. Joly not to see that the unconc: 
with which she waited while he was 
breaking the seal was really the her 
determination to endure disappointm: 
without complaint. She was looking « 
ceedingly pretty in her new furs; a lit 
less slender, but otherwise exactly lik 
the woman of twenty years ago. One 
would as soon strike an angel from G 
as disappoint a woman waiting to 
loved. One of the reasons for adoring 
this woman was her forbearance unde: 
circumstances which would have just 
fied one of less patience and confiden 
in asking questions. 

M. Joly folded the note, tucked it car 
fully in the pocket of his white waist 
coat, and said: 

“Come, let us be going.” 

At the foot of the three long fligh 
of winding stairs, as he was holding tl. 
umbrella over Madame Joly while she 
was crossing the sidewalk to the cab, 
passing policeman, his short cape drip 
ping in the rain, recognized him a1 
touched his hat. This simple gestur 
was like a hand placed upon his shou! 
der. Instantly awoke in him the instinct 
of the inspector, and under the unco! 
trollable impulse born of this sudde: 
apparition of the symbol of authority and 
duty, he said to the driver: 

“ Restaurant des Tournelles, Place des 
Vosges.” 

Even before he had taken his seat 
this impulse, as short-lived as it had bee: 
strong, vanished, and he realized tha‘ 
he, Inspector Joly, the man of metho: 
and resource, had lost his head. In tlie 
vestibule he had put inclination before 
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luty. the sake of a woman. On the 
sidewalk he had put duty before inclina- 
on, at the expense of one. 


tor 


l These two 
rreconcilable acts plunged him in th 
and indecision. 


lepths of contradiction 


If the first was a crime, the second was a 
folly. He was too gallant to lay upon the 
woman beside him the blame for yielding 
to inclination. He was too just to hold 
his innocent subordinate responsible for 
entangling her in the meshes of duty. 

“The devil!” he said to himself, 
have made a mess of it.” 

Before turning into the Rue St.- 
Jacques it evident to Madame 
Joly that he was thinking profoundly 
of something—and again she refrained. 
She also was thinking of something, and 


became 


it was pleasant to believe that that some- 


thing which absorbed him was that same 
memory which quickened' the beating of 
her own heart. But when, after crossing 
the Pont d’Arcole, the cab turned 


the quays to the right, she murmured: 


along 


“He is taking the wrong direction.” 

M. Joly that the 
verge of contession. He was saying to 
himself: “ After all, a date has no real 
Why be a slave to a calen- 
The year has three hundred and 
but the three-hundred- 
has ho value 


was at instant on 


importance. 
dar? 
sixty-five days, 


and-sixty-fifth not 


pos- 


sessed by the others. Besides, there is 
leap-year, which disarranges everything. 


We 


of February! 


might have been married on the 29th 
Decidedly, 
should be regulated by sentiment, not by 
» 4 KS 


also that Madame Joly was as reasonable 


anniversaries 


Pope Gregory remembered 
as she was pretty. 


If she had 


longer, _purpose 


remained silent a second 


would have been con- 
verted. into action, and he would have 
confided. to her these reflections. Un- 
fortunately her interruption, in itself so 
natural and so innocent, like an unexpect- 
ed jolt deranged sd’ completely his mental 
the 


his 


process that he followed mechanically 
of the 
thought, and said: 


direction cab instead of 
“We are going to another plac 
Much to the dismay of the curé of 

St.-Médard, M. Joly had 


tended that in order thoroughly to realize 
the meaning of 


always con- 
any commandment of the 
must first Hi 
that this ap- 
No 18 


Decalogue one break it. 
now perceived 
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plied also to proverbs. He saw clear 


why the first step is so costly; 
thought, “is still 


to a certain extent it is also imperative. 


“and the 


second,” he more tT 


In the automatism of the brain there is 


a kind of bl 


1 . 
boric 


The cab had stopped. 


undering 


‘It is here,” he said. 

As Madame Joly stepped out under 
the arcade of the Place des Vosges, above 
the three lighted read the 
words Biheault des Tour- 
nelles. There no doorway the 
treet, the side 
corridor, 


windows she 

Restaurant 
Was on 
entrance being through a 
for her hus 
band, who was paying for the cab. 

“ Ah,” M. Joly, to a 
stepped out from the shadow of a 
lar, “it is you, Pichon.” 

‘He is agent. 
‘We hi irs within call.” 

‘Four! It is a small army 
M. Joly counted out the exact far 
the 
the window 


out. | 


dining 


where she waited 


said man who 
pil 
inside,” whispe red the 
ive four of 
you have 

added 
fifty centimes, and dismissed driver. 
‘Pichon, if |] 


you will know he is 


tap once on 
coming 
your work quietly. I am 


my wife. Afterward, when I tap ty 
you will come in.” 

“ The 
“to bring his wife 


When Madanx 


door of he r 


muttered th 
with him!” 

Joly, 
apartment, 
to hers« lf, 
evening is 
let us 
assured her, and her f 
the Pont d’Arcole, 
viction 


old fox!” 


agent, 
on opening the 
saw the 
‘Something has 
But 


be going,” r 


messen- 
ger, she said 
occurred—our ruined.” 


the words, * ¢ 


ome, 
At 
however, her first con- 
The 
the wrong direction. “] 
thought. ‘ Something 


Standing in the 


ars vanished. 


returned. cab was taking 


was right,” she 
has occurred.” 


corridor waiting for her 


husband, she was now asking herself, 
“ Why, 
dining 


Health, 


Restaurant 


some reason he i not 


The Fi of 
dining with him at 
Tournelles ?” Yet 
Nothing in all 


the 


nines for 
with me at 
am | the 
des 
she refrained. 
justified 
a bad one, 


M. Joly, re- 


puts 


once 
the 


suppositir n 


more 

twenty ve 

that th 
a> 


joining 


“ars 
reason was 
is disgraceful,” said 


her. “The 


one’s hand in one’s pocket a beggar ap 


moment one 
pears.” 

“Tle seemed to me a very well dressed 
one,” she replied. “ You did well to give 
him nothing.” 











BEFORE THE FIRE A LITTLE GIRI 


In The Fountain of Health there was 
» little cabinet, always reserved for them 
on the 15th of November. On entering 
it Madame Joly invariably experienced 
that same delicious sensation she had 
known when in this very room she found 
herself for the first time alone with her 
husband. Behind the door was a hook, on 
which M. Joly had hung, first, her cloak, 
and then his coat; and this coat, thus 
deposited over her own garment, had been 
a symbol of possession, of something 
strange but infinitely dear, of something 
immediately realized in a more definite 
form when, between the closing of the 
door and the appearance of the waiter 
with the menu, she had abandoned herself 
to two protecting arms in a manner she 
had never dreamed possible. 

There was no cabinet in the Restaurant 
des Tournelles. The iron stand on which 
the waiter hung the new furs was a poor 
substitute for the hook in The Fountain 
of Health. Nevertheless, the room was a 
pleasant one, resembling more an inn in 


WAS SEATED TURNING A 


the country than a restaurant of the 
capital. ‘A fire was burning on the 
hearth, before which a little girl, with 
brown hair drawn smooth above her 
temples, was turning a spit. More crit- 
ical than on that night when she first 
dined téte-a-téte with her husband, Ma- 
dame Joly noted with satisfaction that 
the linen was spotless and the glasses 
bright. She noted also with relief the 
presence of several of her own sex. 

M. Joly chose a table near the window 
and began to study the menu. Always 
at The Fountain of Health he ordered 
the dinner which inaugurated their mar- 
ried life—a paté d’Italie, sole au vin 


blane, capon with water-cress, an omelett 
au confiture, and a bottle of Burgundy. 
followed by biscuit. cream-cheese, and 


green chartreuse, which latter Madam« 
Joly had learned to sip with more con- 
fidence than she had exhibited on that 
evening when for the first time in her 
life she discovered the immense differ- 
ence between vin ordinaire and Romanée. 


ta. 





THE REAL BIRTHDAY OF DORANTE 


was not because there was no paté to eat his dinner first and mak 
Italie on the menu that M. Joly ordered { 


fession afterward. It would 
potage Julienne. Madame Joly accept 


Ait 
d this substitution without surprise. It 


eert l 
easier after the Burgundy than bet 
yup. Moreover, between the s 
to eat th the Burgundy 
nner of The Fountain o Health i = My | 


dear.” he b 
expanse 


d have been a sacrile 2 


something might happen 


gan, protecting the 
Restaurant des Tournelles. At wide his shirt from mishap 
time her curiosity redoubled. I] vith his napkin, “we dine to-night on 
ride had now come to the assistance of 


spot where Henri Il. lost 
In a tournament, and the 
not the of Guise | 


nfidenece, and again she refrained. M. three favo 
Joly saw this acquiescence, but 
iriosity. While completing his order with the Henri 
observed her attentively. To all ap- LIL. In that house over there died 


pearances she was quite at ease This Rachel, and in this square lived Vie- 


iad an argument of swords 


minions of his brother, 


tranquillity increased his admiration of tor Hugo.” 


her and also his irritation at himself. It M. Joly had two manners of speaking 
ild require all his skill to extricat which his wife had |] 
iimself from his dilemma without 
r confidence or his own 


ong since learned to 

| losing distinguish. One 
st lf-respect. manner, in which | 

lor confession of some sort, though post- 
poned, was inevitable. He had 
admitted that in ordering th 
Julienne, He decided, however 


{ 


was his professional 
we now addr ssed her, 
and which she loved 


because if dith r- 
already entiated 


so completely the outside world 
potage from their own; the other recalled The 
, contrary Fountain ot Health, and had not 
the practice of the ecuré of St -Médard, changed in tenderness or cl 


ference since 
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142 HARPER’S 
his coat embraced her cloak on the hook 
behind the door of the cabinet particulier. 

“What you say is most interesting,” 
she replied, looking out into the Square 
through the muslin curtain. 

“Few people think of the past amid 
whose memorials they live,” pursued M. 
Joly. “ Like Montaigne, I love this city 
of Paris—even to the spots and blemishes 
on her fair body.” 

His voice had fallen into its second 
manner, and Madame Joly, suddenly af- 
Hicted with a fit of shyness, kept her eyes 
steadily fixed on the house of Rachel. 

“One would not suppose this melan- 
choly Square, with its low areade and red 
brick houses, was once the court end of 
town. It is true, at that time it did not 
exist. Formerly there stood here that 
famous Palais des Tournelles, so called 
because of its vast assemblage of turrets, 
constructed under Charles V. But this 
Palace was destroyed by Catharine de 
Medicis in 1565. Not till 1604 was the 
present Square begun by Henri IV.” 

Madame Joly was well aware of her 
husband’s passion for history, but never 
before on the 15th of November had he 
conversed upon so remote a past. The 
description of the masquerade which 
nearly proved fatal to Charles VI. inter- 
ested her but moderately. To the ac- 
count of the tournament held in honor 
f the marriage of. Elizabeth with Philip 
IT. of Spain she listened more attentive- 
ly, for a marriage always excited her 
sympathies. The glimpse of a _ white 
dress in a earriage on its way to the 
Mairie always caused her to stop, and she 
followed its occupant in thought far 
beyond the point where the carriage 
passed from sight. sut the little girl 
with the brown hair, who, released from 
her duties at the spit, was gazing wist- 
fully at the basket of fruit on the table, 
interested her still more. Having no 
children, she had accumulated a store of 
affection which overflowed at the slight- 
est provocation. She had even sug- 
gested to M. Joly the project of adopting 
what nature had not supplied. He also 
adored children, but the question which 
nature decides so arbitrarily had thus far 
proved an obstacle, the relative advan- 
tages of the sexes being still under dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, the project had 
not been abandoned, and in that sub- 
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urban retreat of Monrepos which they 
had planned for their old age, and of 
which they dreamed at night before 
falling asleep, playing in the imagin- 
ary paths between the imaginary flower- 
beds was an imaginary child of undeter 
mined sex. 

In one of the pauses of her husband’s 
narration, Madame Joly beckoned the 
child nearer. In the pale-blue eyes was 
that devouring look which the sight of 
the forbidden engenders in one who is 
hungry. Madame Joly saw this look and 
made a second sign. The act which for the 
mother becomes commonplace, even irk- 
some, was for her a precious opportunity. 

“Would you like a peach?” she said 
to the small figure advancing timidly with 
a shy air of inquiry. 

A peach, in November! Equivalent, 
as stated on the menu, to a whole france. 
Casting a quick look behind her, the 
child held out her hand, seized the prof- 
fered treasure, and hid it in some mys- 
terious place under her apron. 

“You love peaches?” said M. Joly, en- 
circling the slender waist with his arm 
and drawing the child to his knee. 

A nod for answer. 

“They do not grow on the trees of 
Paris,” he added, encouragingly. 

The child shook her head. Then, gain- 
ing confidence, “ They grow in Cormon- 
treuil.” 

“Ah, you are from Cormontreuil. I 
suppose, then, since peaches grow in Cor- 
montreuil, you love Cormontreuil better 
than Paris?” 

Another nod of assent, and after an- 
other silence, “In Paris there are no 
orchards.” 

“ But,” remonstrated M. Joly, “ Paris 
is so gay, with people and lights.” 

The small fingers were playing with 
the curious pendant on his watch-chain 
—a Japanese gold coin set with green 
garnets. 

“There are more lights in Paris, Mon- 
sieur, but not so many stars.” 

“That is true,” admitted M. Joly. “I 
had not thought of that.” 

“Run away, Dorante,” said the host, 
serving the coffee in person; “you an- 
noy Monsieur.” 

“On the contrary, she amuses me,” said 
M. Joly. “Have a care, Mademoiselle 
Dorante, I am about to strike a match.” 


















“POOR LITTLE ONE! SHE MURMURED 


The child retreated to the skirts of 
Madame Joly, from which safe retreat 
she watched the short puffs of smoke from 
M. Joly’s newly lighted cigar. 

“Tt seems Moliére, 


Dorante,” he 


you adore since 


ml name your daughter 
iid, addressing the host. 

‘Pardon, 
long to 


Monsieur, she does 
me, but to my 
who is dead,” he added. 

“ Ah, that makes a difference.” 


not be- 
wife’s brother 


It not being clear what difference 
referred to, 
» More 


Joly, 


was 
the man was silent. 

probably, then,” pursued M. 
reflectively, “ it a whim of the 


was 
mot he ry. 


“There is no mother,” was the curt 


reply. 
‘So much the better.” said M. Joly. 
This time the man thought he 


stood. “ You 


under- 
right, Monsieur,” he 
“One mouth to feed 


are 


said, turning away. 


is enough.” 


Madame Joly had lifted Dorante to 


RESTING 


HER CHEEK ON THE BROWN HAIR 


her lap. 
ished her. 


Her husband’s remark 
To be an orphan, when there 
existed people who were childless, 
a provision of 


aston- 


was 
Providence which tor- 
mented her. 
little she murmured, 
resting her cheek on the brown hair. 
M. Joly moved his cup to one side and, 
leaning forward, crossed his 
the table. Madame Joly in no wise r 
sembled the Madonna of Botticelli in 
the Louvre, yet it was of this picture 
that he was Through — the 
smoke of his cigar he saw a little girl 
with playing 
parterres of Monrepos. 
“ Marie,” he said, 


were 


‘ Poor one!” 


arms on 


thinking. 


brown hair among the 


softly, for Dorante’s 


eves “vou 


growing he avy, have 


been dining in 
the Restaurant des Tournelles.” 


Madame Joly looked up and smiled. 


‘I knew there 


wondering why we aré 


verv. well was some 


said. 
“ Ah, you knew that?” 


re ason,” she 




















































































































































































144 HARPER’S 
* Certainly. 
evident.” 

“To be sure. I had forgotten. So 
you thought—” 

“ That some duty interfered. It could 
be nothing else.” 

* And you were not disappointed ?” 

“T did not say that.” 

“Well, what did you say?” 

‘I said what I have just told you, 
that only some duty—” 
sut,” interposed M. Joly, “on this 
oceasion might I not have set this duty 
aside ? A woman loves the sacrifice, even 
of honor, for her sake.” 
“She forgives it, but she does not 


” 


That note—it was so 


“ 


love it. Besides, you are inecapable— 
“Tet that pass,” interrupted M. Joly, 
quickly. “ The question is: why are you 
here? Have you asked yourself that?” 
Madame Joly smiled again. 
Undoubtedly. But you eould not 
imagine. Well, I am going to tell you. 
There are two men at the table behind 
you—do not move—you will wake Do- 
rante—look in the glass above my head— 
the one with the monoele and the white 
hands. Those hands are clever ones. 
They have accomplished a miracle 


since they have reproduced a note of the 
Bank of France, which experts have al- 
ways declared impossible. Thanks to the 
amiability of the uncle of Dorante, this 
miracle takes place beneath our feet, 
perhaps on the very spot where a Queen 
of France of whom I was just speaking 
consulted the oracles of the astrologers. 
Well, those white hands will wear to-night 
an ornament not made in the Rue de la 
Paix. Wait; he is going.” 

The two men had risen and were pull- 
ing on their coats. 

M. Joly tapped once on the window. 

On reaching the door the man with 
the monocle passed out first. 

“ Monsieur,” said M. Joly, crossing the 
room quickly and touching his com- 
panion on the shoulder, “you have 
dropped your change.” In his hand was 
a two-frane piece. 

“You are mistaken,” said the man. 
“T have lost nothing.” 

“Pardon me, but I saw it roll under 
my chair.” 

“Come on; what are you waiting for?” 
cried a voice from the hall. 

“In a minute— I am _é coming. 
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Thanks, but Il repeat, you are mi 
taken.” 

‘I insist only because I saw,” sai 
M. Joly, politely. 

“ Really, Monsieur,” said the man, wl! 
was beginning to be irritated, “ you in 
sist too much. I tell you it is not mine. 

In his embarrassment M. Joly block« 
the passage to the door. 

But you must admit that this silv« 
belongs to some one.” 


“Oh, go to the devil with your silve 
and let me pass. [I am in haste—my 
friend is waiting,” cried the man, brush 
ing his tormentor aside and slamming 
the door behind him. 

M. Joly shrugged his shoulders. 

“If I am not mistaken,” he said, re- 
suming his seat, “and if that beggar, 
Pichon, who is outside, acts with his 
customary promptness, the gentleman 
will not overtake his friend this eve- 
ning. Marie, Pichon will never get over 
it—to be mistaken for a beggar!” 

Madame Joly, jealous of her husband’s 
reputation for sagacity, refrained again. 

“Tt is now the turn of M. Bibeault, 
Marie ”—his voice fell again into its sec- 
ond manner—*‘ does it not seem to you 
that for a man who is about to lodge 
at the expense of the state a child is 
a superfluity ?” 

Madame Joly’s eyes opened wide. She 
understood, but she refused to believe. 
At the same time her arms tightened 
about Dorante. 

M. Joly waited patiently. 

“You do not mean—” she could not 
go on—it was too incredible. 

“ Why not?” said her husband. 

Why not! Because it was so contrary 
to all she had imagined. Not in this 
manner had she thought to select the 
heir to Monrepos. For this selection 
she had prescribed eertain conditions, 
and it was not in the Restaurant des 
Tournelles that one would look for their 
fulfilment. If Dorante had been brought 
to her for approval, she would assuredly 
have examined her critically. She would 
have required answers to a_ thousand 
questions. But Dorante was sleeping 
peacefully and wisely in her arms. A 
thrill akin to that which the mother 
knows when she first feels the touch of 
the morsel of humanity which the nurse 
lays at her side wrought in her a strange 
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ntentment and peace. Conditions, even 
e question of sex, were forgotten. 

She made a feeble effort to protest. 
nothing about her,” 


‘But we know 


he gasped. 
‘What does one ever know about a 
d until it is grown up?” said M. Joly. 
Far beyond the need of argument o1 
suasion, Madame Joly was not listen 
ng In truth she did not know of what 
she was thinking. Visions were suc- 
eeding one another, strange, incredibl 
visions, and momentous problems—of 
hat colors were becoming to brown hair, 
what room Dorante was to oceupy, and 
efore the rising tide of this new life and 
she forgot also to refrain. 
‘And this is why I am _ here—you 
anned this beforehand 
“Marie,” said M. Joly. diplomatically, 
re is accomplished in this world by 


asping an opportunity than by fore- 


A solitary 


ter, vawning, was leaning against the 


Phe room was empty. 


esk where Madame Bibeault was casting 
ip her accounts. 
“Monsieur Bibeault, the bill if you 
please.” 
‘Instantly; I am coming.” 
‘Monsieur Bibeault,” said M. Joly, 
anning the bill, “I see that you ar 
man of heart.” 
he man looked at him inquiring], 
‘Sines you provid for those in need,” 
xplained M. Joly, designating the sleep- 
g Dorante. 
“Dame! 
he shoulders, “ 


Monsieur,” with a shrug of 
one does what one must.” 

a rtunately, you have here a good 
isiness.”’ 

‘By no means, Monsieur. I have on 
my hands a bad affair. The situation is 
mpossible. No one frequents this square 
but nursery-maids and babies.” 

M. Joly, thoughtful, leaned back in 

is chair. 

“Why then do you not find some 
benevolent person to whom God has de- 
ied the blessing of children ?” 

The man laughed. 
0 not come to the Restaurant des Tour- 
nelles,” he said, laconically. 

M. Joly pulled a chair from a neigh- 
ring table. 

“Sit down, Monsieur Bibeault. 
to talk with you. 


“Such customers 


; 


I wish 
I am such a person.” 
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DORANTE 


The man gazed at this singular cus- 


tomer good-naturedly. The joke was a 


= 
f 


‘But on certain conditions.” cor 
tinued M. Joly, 
necessary that Dorante should be happy 
Let u j 


‘ 
for a week. At the end of that time, if 


Impert irbably. - 


suppose that remains wit! 


she is contented, if she continues to 
There will be 


said, holding the eard in his hai . ie 
child is a burden, but—” 

“Go consult your wife,” said M. Jol 
neremptorily 


Madame Joly listened to 


like conversation in a kind of stupor. 
Its rapid march brought her back from 
dreams to reality. She had been | hg 


in unrealit; 
in the wrong direction 
between the two, 
anxietvy—doubtful of her happiness and 
fearful of its lo 
The 1 
“What is this nonsense my husband 
is telling me?” she said. 
At the sound of her 
awoke. 
M. Joly repeated his proposition. The 
woman listened incredulously. 


“Mon Dieu, Monsier 


voice Dorant 





evasively, “such an affair is not to be 
concluded in a moment.” 
‘Every affair has a beginning,” replied 


M. Joly. 
in which to reflect 


The woman looked at her husband, as 


“ Moreover, I give vou a week 


f to say, It is worth thinking of. 
“TListen.” she said. “As you say, 
there is a week. Suppose now, at the 
end of thé 
merely in 


agree—I say that 
Monsieur for- 


we ek, we 


passing. But 











“I GIVE YOU ONE THOUSAND 


gets that till now—that is, for these eight 
years— there have been expenses. A child 
is not fed and elothed for nothing 

“At what do you estimate these ex- 
penses?” said M. Joly, taking out his 
pocketbook and pencil. 

Madame Bibeault exchanged with her 
husband another look, which said, Here 
is a goose to be plucked. 

Profiting by this look, M. Joly tapped 
twice gently on the window. 

‘Let us see,” he continued. “ To-day 
is the 15th of November. Sixteen 
seventeen—eighteen—nineteen—twenty 
twenty-one—two—on the 22d of Novem- 
ber—” To her amazement Madame Joly 
saw her husband count out one by one 
ten notes of one hundred francs. “I 
give you one thousand franes—but on 
account. On the 22d of November- 

The door opened and Pichon entered. 

“Ah, Pichon, it is you!” cried M. 
Joly, joyfully. “ What luck brings you 
here! And to think that you should ar- 
rive at the very moment— Pichon, I 


FRANCS—BUT ON ACCOUNT” 


am concluding a bargain. You will bk 
a witness. I am making a purchase 


instalments. Here is the first, count 


them,” thrusting the bank-notes into thé 
hands of the astonished Bibeault. 


But M. Bibeault’s eyes were riveted 


upon the door, where two agents wer 
regarding the scene in silence. Finger 


ing the notes mechanically, a pallor crept 


over his face. 

At the same time Pichon began 
smile. 

“They do not please you?” asked M 
Joly, affably. “That is unreasonable 
since they are of your own manufacture.’ 

The man retreated step by step, lik 


an animal, stupid with terror; then, 
turning suddenly, sprang toward th 
service door. Wrenching it open, lh 


saw another agent. 
Madame Bibeault uttered a screan 
Dorante began to ery. 


“You see,” said M. Joly, rising and 
buttoning up his coat, “it is useless 


Pichon, I am going home with Madany 
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Ask one of your men to be so good as 
get me a cab—it is raining. 
ur I will be back and make my report. 
As this is no place for the child, I 
harge myself with her. 


THE EARTH MOTHER 


In an 
is not worth it.” 


Meanwhile, you 
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sacrifice duty for such a woman as you. 
The woman for whom one sacrifices honor 


Holding the weeping Dorante close to 
her heart, Madame Joly made no reply. 


«ill examine Monsieur Bibeault’s cellar— “You see for yourself it would have 


Vi ysges, * 


t it is as you said. 


Bu 


i 


“ Marie,” she 
over the pavement of the Place des 






is said to contain some rare vintages.” 
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been impossible to leave this 


little one 


in such a den. As for The Fountain of 


said, as the cab rattled 


The Earth Mother 
BY RICHARD BURTON 


HE wise old Mother lets man play a while— 
Even as a child with toys—about the earth, 
Ere she shall weleome back, with sweet, slow smile, 
The foolish one to whom her throes gave birth. 


Tug at his tether as he may, he knows, 
Deep in his heart, that she is always by; 
He feels her presence underneath the snows, 
And in the rain of autumn hears her sigh. 


The thrill of spring, and summer’s tilth the same, 
Remind him of her breathing breast; the sea 
Is her unrest; and where the maples flame, 
She goes decked forth in mood of pleasantry. 


The more he strays, the longer battles grim 
With foes or friends, playing man’s shifting réle, 
The surelier doth there slow uprise in him 
The yearning to come back and ease his soul ;— 


To take her hands and look into her face 
And kiss her forehead, while he hears her say: 

“Welcome, my dear, to the old wonted place, 

Welcome to love, and sleep, and holiday.” 


Health,” searching in the dark for her 
hand, “we will dine there just the same 
I owe you a thousand apologies. on the 15th of November—by the cal- 
A man does not endar of our ally the Czar of Russia.” 




































BOOK which has made a very 
A vivid impression in France with- 

in a few months past asks of its 
readers that vexed and vexing question 
of simplicity in the art of fiction which 
from time to time troubles criticism. 
It first asked this question of French 
readers, and then it began to ask it of 
English readers, and now it asks it of 
American readers. In a former day its 
appeal to Anglo-Saxon interest would 
have been by a different course. It would 
have been known here first, and would 
have sought the approval of the mother- 
country after it had become rather an 
old story to the daughter. Formerly 
nearly all the work of the Continental 
fictionists was translated into English 
after much earlier versions in our kindred 
dialect had appeared. But now the Eng- 
lish have formed the taste for true work 
in that sort from the extremely good per- 
formance of half a dozen of their younger 
writers, while we have lost our taste for 
it through our preference for the in- 
ferior fiction which our popular authors 
have been giving us. So we wait now 
for the English approval of a French 
book, quite as if it were a new La in 
republic, and our literary common- 
wealth, like our political state, were gov- 
erned by the imperial example. 

It is a phase which may or may not 
pass; but in the meanwhile there is an- 
other aspect of the affair which is tempt- 
ing the comment of the Easy Chair. 
This new French novel, whose striking 
character is “teasing out of thought” 
several contemporary civilizations, is that 
Marie-Claire, by Marguerite Audoux, 
which Mr. Arnold Bennett, in his preface 
to the London translation, so justly says 
“is not fiction,” but “is the exquisite 
expression of a temperament.” When he 
adds that “it is a divine accident,” we 
wish he would explain, for we do not 
follow him so rapidly to his climax as 
we might like. What appears from all 
the rest that he says is that Marie-Claire 


is the achievement of a Parisian sea: 
stress, no longer very young, whose e) 
have failed her from her work. In t! 
long suspenses from her sewing she tak: 
to writing, and she writes the story 
her own life as the ward of a religio 
sisterhood, and then (when she is 
enough to leave the convent) as a shx 
herdess, and afterward as a far 
servant, with a return to the convent 
the cook’s assistant. It ends with h 
going up to Paris to earn her living the: 
“Tt is not a fiction,” certainly, as \M 
Bennett says, whether “a divine a 
cident” or not. It is self-evidently t! 
history of the author’s own life for t! 
period given, and it is very, very inte: 
esting and very touching, as the stor 
of any life, any unworldly life, faithful 


told, must be. The child adores a Sister. 


Marie-Aimée, with whom she is passion 


ately in love, as a pupil in a convent 
school always is with some nun. Sister 
Marie-Aimée is angelically good to her, 


and the Mother Superior, because sh: 


hates Sister Marie-Aimée, and is jealou: 
of the friendship of M. le Curé for her, 


is cruel to her protégée, and sends tl 
child off to be a shepherdess. But th: 
farmer and his wife who receive her ar 


kind people, and the wife’s brother 


(whom it is dimly adumbrated that th 
girl, as she grows older, begins to love 
is kind, too, and no one means her harm 


Their successors, when she falls to them, 
prove merely dull, sordid folk, but not 
wicked (as they must once have prove: 


in fiction), and when the brother of th: 


new farm-wife offers his love to Marie- 
Claire it is his old mother who forbids 
the marriage, with no more harshne-- 


than suffices to crush her son’s hopes 
He is very like the first young man, i! 
his mild, gentle type; and perhaps on 
real person stood for both. 


Within these narrow bounds there i- 
beautiful and pathetic study of the dif- 


ferent nvns and children in the convent 
whether they are good or bad; and espe 
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lly there is that of the little deformed 
rl whose faith that a miracle is going 
make her whole extends to all the 
her children and ineludes them in the 


ld grief of her disappointment. After 
farie-Claire comes to live with the 
ner, there is an adventure with a 


and there is her the 
nt, and the pursuit of her by the 
mer, and her return to the farm. Th 
is detail of daily work in the field, 
e house, charmingly given and in- 


escape to 


g,as such detail always is if faith- 


f 


and close enough; till it comes to 
sweet and harmless love-making be- 
en the girl and the son of her mis- 
s’s mother, who forbids it. There is 

good landscape, much honest love 
Nature, 
That is 


and portraiture of her. 

all, and the civilized 
r, not avid of thick passion or gross 
will say it is enough. When 
ie-Claire starts to Paris her story 
s, and that of her autobiographer, 
Audoux, The lit- 
ary life of the seamstress will appeal 
mately but not so movingly to the 


about 


igedy, 


rruerite begins. 


er, who, unless he is French, may be 
a little amused by some phases of 
The French are very droll in some 
ngs, and like to take their pleasure 
their magnanimity a little dramatical- 
In time, the invalid seamstress who 
passing her forced leisure in writing 
le sketches and beginning to write 
book was brought to the acquaint- 
of a circle of brilliant lit- 
ry men, not as a writer, Mr. Bennett 


young 


s us, but “on her merits as an in- 

3 iduality.” When it became known to 

 § hem that she wrote good things, they 
a 


elped her place them. Her master- 
ce, Marie-Claire, astonished and cap- 
vated them, and they resolved the 
blie must and should share their as- 
nishment and eaptivity. Then some- 
ing that will.strike our bashful civ- 

zation (bashful even in the present up- 
roar of advertising) followed. Having 
resolved upon the flotation (which is the 
French for booming) of Marie-Claire, the 
circle chose Octave Mirbeau to flotate it. 
With his “ feverish artistic and moral en- 
thusiasm, his notorious generosity, and his 
enormous . . he went to work, 

with flames and lightning, and 
arie-Claire was launched in splendor.” 
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That is, apparently, M. Mirbeau “ saw ” 


all the critical authorities, and primed 
them with favorable expectation: and it 
is at this point that we get off and prefer 
to walk with Marie-Claire rather than 
ride with the jubilant multitud her 
admirers on the tide of her flotation 
Many striking things are done in France, 
but we hope this is not one which will be 


materialized her No 
} 


matter what mas 
terpiece was impending, we should 
like to have the fitt celebrity among 
us going about and instructing I 
critics (poor, ignorant things enougl 
what to think and feel about i r} 
time was when the verbal prais¢ Glad 
stone would flotate a novel in England, 
and the time alm st was when thx pr ( 
of Lowell would do the like her But 
these times have passed, and pass LiKé 
wise have those unhappy hours when th 
invited applaus« of the over-amiable lit- 
erary friends of 1 p iblisher ld 
anticipate the glad aeclain f the new 


book which the premature advertisements 
heralded in its h 
Its flotation is 


have 


} 


indredth thousand. 


almost the only thing 


we against Varie-( ere and the 


worst thing we have against her friends 


is the delusion f her “ simpli ty 

among some of them Mr. Bennett is 
too wise a head and too practised hand 
to have any part in this delusion, and 
perhaps it’s the natural surprise of the 
French at something innocent and decent 
in fiction, something observant of the 
modesty of nature, which has had most 
to do with deciding that the gentle 
purity of Marie-Claire is an _ effect 
of simplicity in the authoress. The 


translator of the book, who psychologizes 


himself somewhat for the reader’s be- 
hoof in the “ Afterword” (hateful word! 
As if we were Germans obliged tu have 
English in a literal version!), which 
seems a sort of spent billow of the flota- 
tion, scarcely does, indeed, do mor 


than claim for the interviewed authoress 
the habit 
ply” 
way of thought, which is simplicity and 
purity itself.” But outside of the “ In- 
troduction” and the “ Afterword” there 
seems to have grown up a superstition of 
the book 
really iconoclastic au- 


of saving things “quite sim- 


in the expression of “her natural 


simplicity concerning which 


wish 
thority would deal with. 


we some 
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Simplicity is such a very easy thing 
to say that we idlers on the judgment- 
seat are tempted to say it of any book 
that seems honest, without reflecting that 
simplicity is really not desirable, if it 
were ever really possible in any passable 
piece of work. Simplicity is of the 
children and of the most artless of 
our few remaining savages, though 
children are now born so cultured, 
and savages are so much written up 
that it is doubtful whether even these 
have any simplicity left in them. Sim- 
plicity, in the large, loose sense of the 
admiring critics of a sophistically flotated 
fiction, is an unconsciousness really quite 
beyond the reach of art. For in all save 
the most primary art the most elementary 
thing cannot be set down without the 
connivance of the author’s consciousness 
that he is doing it with the hope of its 
effect on the reader, whoever the reader 
shall be. This in itself is an end of all 
simplicity of motive. A tale is not 
told for its own sake; it is not told 
for the sake of him who tells the tale; 
it is told for the sake of him who hears 
it. The child (we will leave out the 
savage), as soon as it has “made up” 
something, comes to try it upon its father 
or mother or doting grandparent. Like 
everything else of the literary kind, it 
is created to be published; and the con- 
ditions of its existence are three: the 
fable-stuff filling all space like an intel- 
lectual ether, the author who gives 
specific form to a portion of this ether, 
and the public which appreciates it. The 
very most primordial beginning of it 
is consciousness in the author, and con- 
sciousness is the end of that sort of 
simplicity which is supposed of Marie- 
Claire and other books praised for their 
supposed unconsciousness. 
Consciousness, originative and im- 
perative in literary art, is of course to 
be controlled and disciplined to an effect 
of unconsciousness. Every one of us 
admirable and contemptible human be- 
ings is as absolutely conditioned in ego- 
istie consciousness as in nakedness. But 
as the usages of polite society oblige us 
to refrain from talking about ourselves 
and to wear clothes, so in literary art 
we are obliged by the critical instinct to 
hide our consciousness, to hide it even 
from itself, lest it degenerate into that 
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really deplorable and all but impossibk 
thing, simplicity. Without egoism, tak- 
en by the throat and pushed well into 
the background, or thrown off the stage 
and out of the action altogether, but real- 
ly at the same time animating it all, 
there cannot be any effect of simplicity 
in literary art save from consciousness. 
The author of Marie-Claire seems to have 
known this as perfectly before the flota- 
tion of her book as if it were her twen- 
tieth instead of her first fiction or “ di- 
vine accident.” She is said to have 
written it four or five times over, and we 
may be sure that at each of these times 
she took something of her crude self 
out and put something of her refined 
self in. Yet it was always herself; it 
was the material which the literary con- 
sciousness appropriates from the personi- 
ality of the author, or from some neigh- 
boring personality; for under our unlike- 
ness we mortals are of the same mind and 
make as so many sheep, and the literary 
artist is always depicting himself when 
he is not stealthily snap-shotting his 
nearest friend or the perfectest stranger. 

It was this self-consciousness, becoming 
more proof after each successive distilla- 
tion, that made Mlle. Audoux recog- 
nizable in that sympathetic circle of 
brilliant young literary men in Paris 
as an artist of genuine and, in her new 
sort, unique quality, and determined them 
to flotate her book on the crest of the 
most towering decuman which their 
joint breath could upheave for it. In 
spite of all this, it is a beautiful book, 
full of real feeling and the insight that 
comes of experience in the things treated 
of. One learns from it (what one, to be 
sure, instinctively knew already) that 
French nature is not that inhuman na- 
ture which French fiction has so much 
delighted to show it; that men are not 
always looking on women to lust after 
them; that the peasants are not always 
like the obscene peasants in La Terre, 
but are often as good and kind as the 
farmer and his wife who bring their poor 
little shepherdess back when she tries to 
escape from them to her convent. They 
are not greedy and sordid, and most of 
the country folks are not shown so. 
With her admirable fourth-proof con- 
sciousness the author portrays each of 
her characters more and more simply, so 
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that the love of Sister Marie-Aimée is 
not more overdone than the hate of the 
Mother Superior. All those nuns and 
their little wards are studied with tireless 
natience and fidelity. There seems scarce- 
any one out of drawing in the book. 
The book, therefore, is a masterpiece 
f consciousness working to an effect of 
simplicity. The simplicity is in the 
ethod; it is the skilled simplicity of 
, artist who has learned to make every 
ich tell, and it is by no means un- 
sampled in the work of the most famous 
asters. We recall at random the beauti- 
| early work of Bjérnson in Arne, and 
Synnéve Solbakken, and especially such 
perfect little intaglio as The Father. 
We think of Tolstoy’s Polikoushka, and 
is Scenes of the Siege of Sebastopol. 
[hen there are Turguenief’s Notes of 
Sportsman, and his Lisa, and his 


| ; 
) i 


rt Boudine. Such a book as Verga’s 
‘louse by the Medlar Tree is of an un- 
rpassed consciousness working to a per- 
et simplicity. If we come nearer, or 
ite home, there is almost all the work 
Sarah Orne Jewett (whose gentle 
hand shall work no more!), and the Jane 
Field of Mrs. Wilkins Freeman, and 
any a true and lovely story and study 
which we have our own life to test by; 
and the sweet and genuine tale of T'rue 
Love by Miss Edith Wyatt, and all her 
exquisitely “simple ” sketches of Chicago 
life in Every One His Own Way. Going 
far again, there is Auerbach’s Rd lweiss 
we speak from early recollection), with 
most of his tales, and his Black Forest 
Tales. There is not so much of this re- 
fined consciousness working to the effect 
of simplicity in English fiction; but we 
have it in a great deal that Mr. Bennett 
has written, and we have it in The House 
with the Green Shutters, lamentably first 
and last of its author’s masterpieces. 
English fiction is so ingrain literary, so 
deeply dyed-in-the-wool literary, that 
there is very little effect of the refined 
consciousness in it, very little of the 
complexion of life; and the English like 
it so best, and not in the best Continental 
or American manner. Its triumphs are 
achieved conventionally, according to the 
eustoms of a eruder artistic conscious- 
ness; it is not taken seriously, and seems 
hardly self-respectful. 
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The pity of the flotated acceptance of 
Marie-Claire is that it invites the reader 
to the contemplation and enjoyment of 
a phenomenon, while this story is not 
phenomenal but quite noumenal in its 
claim upon his sympathy. In her suc- 
cessive revisions the author has removed 
from it all miracle. She has told 
straightforwardly the story of her own 
life, say, without ostentation and with 
out ornament. But this has not hap- 
pened without the greatest pains in 
revision after revision; it is the final 
effect of conscious art that is given us, 
and not the effortless achievement of 
genius, a thing that really does not exist 
as it is commonly conceived. The diction 
is the most unaffected that taste can em- 
ploy; the style is clear and frank, and 
wisely fearless of tautology. The story 
is told as children like a story told, with 
the repetition of nouns, and not the sub- 
stitution of pronouns, or any poor tricks 
of pseudo-¢ legance. Nothing could be 
less involved than the method. 

It is said that the author is writing 
another book, and it may imaginably bh 
the life of some such country girl as 
Marie-Clair when she comes to be a 
seamstress in Paris. But quite possibly, 
and altogether preferably, it may not be, 
and will be a truer test of the author’s 
powers than Marie-Claire. A surprise is 
something that cannot be enjoyed for 
long. It cannot be denied that the pleas 
ure of it is very great; one feels as if in 
owning it delightful one were sharing 
in the merit of it. 

Mile. Audoux’s next book will not 
be flotated, and yet perhaps it will 
sorely need flotation, for it will not 
have to overcome merely inattention, but 
eager disaffection. Many who have liked 
Marie-Claire so much will grudge her 
younger sister a place in their hearts; 
all will scrutinize her character and man- 
ner, and be readier to condemn her for 
coming short than to applaud her for 
surpassing. That is a pity, but it is 
inevitable: it almost makes one wish that 
Mile. Aud ux would not Ww rite anoth 
er book. Yet would not this relegate 
Varie-Claire to the realm of the mirac- 
ulous, exile her from the realm of the 
artistic: and would not that be a still 
greater pity ¢ 
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T the risk of repeating ourselves, 
we must recur to our plea for cer- 
tain immunities of childhood, i 

the interests of culture. 

The mistake almost always made in 
the appeal to the child is in holding out 
to him the wrong end of everything, in 
pressing upon him our ultimate attain- 
ment. If it were possible for us to suc- 
ceed in this unnatural procedure, we 
should destroy all the values of child- 
hood, for itself and for humanity. It 
is only in our power to torment, bewilder, 
or oppress. 

The child is from the beginning sur- 
rounded by all our magnificent attain- 
ments, but fortunately they mean noth- 
ing to him for a little period of his 
existence. Nature, his wise and efficient 
nurse, withholds him from knowledge 
or part in the world about him, save in 
the close intimacies which enfold all 
unfledged nestlings; and the immunity 
she thus secures for him we cannot break 
down if we would. Yet she does not 
make it an absolute immunity from the 
world’s stimulation—that, in gentle meas- 
ure, she courts for him, and indulges 
his quick responsiveness, building a new 
annex to his brain, after birth, which 
shall serve as a bridge over the moat 
of infancy for his intelligent communi- 
cation with our articulate, rational, and 
progressive humanity. She is not jealous 
of the world, but careful and patient, 
waiting upon childhood and claiming for 
it all its natural belongings. 

We are wise if we learn a lesson from 
Nature in our treatment of young chil- 
dren. Her undisputed reign is very 
brief, and it is soon in our power to spoil 
her work, with abrupt and heavy hand- 
ling. We need rather to provide more 
immunities, instead of violating those 
established and intimated by Nature. In 
the natural tuition there is a free and 
open field for the senses and for irra- 
tional play, while perception and reason 
are held in reserve. The child at first, 
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to use the pregnant phrase of Sir Michael 
Burke, in William Samuel Johnson’s 
recent and very impressive novel, Gla- 
mourie, only “thinks things,’ and he 
knows no difference between “ thing ” and 
“think.” He does not ask “why?” or 
“how?” but “what?” Quality is every- 
thing to him—color, taste, temperature, 
undetachable from the things themselves. 
Motion is for him only another quality, 
and his verbs are undistinguishable from 
his nouns. He does not measure, dif- 
ferentiate, or compare. In a word, judg- 
ment is denied him. 

It is often said that the child is averse 
from concentration. Yet he has some- 
times the long gaze. It is not attention 
that tires him, but the attempt to divide 
it, to define its separate moments, as 
when you ask him to count, and soon 
find his limit. You are imposing terms 
of the mind upon him, arresting con- 
tinuity, breaking up his concentration. 

Slowly but inevitably he develops a 
notional consciousness, becoming ca- 
pable of inference, discrimination, judg- 
ment. He has a long way to go before 
he passes from observation to reflection 
and introspection. 

It is just here, where he enters upon 
this difficult course and is on the way 
to become practically wise through ra- 
tional consideration and self-control—on 
the way possibly to eminent achievement 
in great affairs, in science, in psychology, 
in literature, or in art—that his elders 
who are responsible for his tutelage 
must respect the difficulty, and wait upon 
him with at least as much patience as 
they would upon a tender plant, supply- 
ing the conditions of growth, without 
forcing it. As they would shade the 
plant from the too ardent rays of the 
sun, so they should shield the plastic 
child against a social environment which 
becomes with every successive generation 
more aggressively stimulant. 

Some of those who have succeeded to 
Nature’s tutelage, themselves being near 
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to Nature, especially mothers, are cau- 
tious, if not jealous, of the world’s grow- 
ing pressure, and their children have the 
happiness to grow into their fondness 
for the living things of the garden, the 
wild field, or the pasture, before mingling 
even with schoolmates. Nothing is more 
conservative of sanity than this genial 
fellowship with beast and bird and flower 
and 
leges of birth, as a condition of human 


tree; and one of the happy privi- 


existence, is that for a little time it 
brings the child near to the animate 


creation, upon almost a level therewith. 
Stories for children, old 
fables folk-lore, abound in animal 
personations. Rudyard Kipling and Joel 
Chandler Harris, in such 
a fashion as old as totemism. 
It is good for the child that he should 
“think things” and dwell in a world 
of qualities—for which he has so fresh 


following 
and 


tales, adopt 


as long as the urgent stimula- 
tion of his environment will, with our 
help, permit. Our ecatechistic plan of 
education, secular or religious, is not a 
wise to begin with. Let him be 
rooted in his earthly dwelling-place be- 
fore he undertakes notional aviation. 
The rustic child, in a comparatively 
provincial neighborhood, may have too 
little mental stimulation, as the urban 
child is likely to have too much, but he 
has compensating advantages in his early 
years for a lack which, in American 
families generally, is hardly noticeable, 
even in strictly agricultural communi- 
He has a free and natural develop- 
robust enough to forestall pre- 
cocity without lapsing into stupidity. If 
he has creative genius the limitations of 
his childhood, if not unduly prolonged, 
may prove to be fortunate for its security 
and integrity. Milton was born and 
reared in the city; but usually, since 
Shakespeare’s time, the beginnings of 
genius have been indicated by the Birth 
Registries of country parishes. 

The old-fashioned schooling did not 
begin too soon with the child, and was 
not complex enough to be confusing or 
an instrument of torture. It may have 
been too rigid in its discipline and too 
lax in its mental exactions; but the 
efficiency of its service was illustrated by 
creditable results in character and intel- 
lectual attainments, which, if not direct- 
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ment, 
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ly produced by the system, were at least 
permitted by it. 
where else, there is the individual deter- 


In. school, as every 
mination of achievement; only there are 
some educational methods which are 
caleulated 


more 


than others to repress if not 
to destroy individuality. 

The evils of child labor are obviously 
pathetic, but the inflicted upon 


the child in the primary and afterward 


injury 


in the high school by oppressive study— 
by undue urgency, by unreasonable exac- 
tions, by the overcrowding of the course, 
and by the imposition of unusual dif- 
ficulties—are 
effects 
act 


their 
counter 


farther-reaching in 
They 
Nature and so countermand 
Our advanced 


upon humanity. 
genius. 

ideas of education, as 
expressed by wise and experienced teach- 
ers, are excellent in their application to 
the higher courses of study. There we 
need a more creative and inspirational 
leading of the student and the encourage- 
ment of deep rational inquiry. As soon 
as the adolescent period begins, the stu- 
dent turns his face to the future, as some- 
thing immediate to himself and to his 
generation. The for the 
part remote and detached from his re- 
gard, cherished only for what in it is 
impulse and inspiration to his dream of 
things to To him 
is secondary and incidental to creation. 
He repudiates static tradition; for him 
tradition must have a pulse, must be 
dynamic, front-facing. In the fervor of 
his mood conventionalism is relaxed, if 
not Modernism—in the ex- 
treme case, ultra-modernism—has set in; 
if there should have been any earlier sign 


past is most 


come, information 


diss« iIved. 


of it, it was unseasonable and unbecom- 
ing. It is for youth, at this stage of its 
unfolding, that the advanced and re- 
formed curriculum is fit and necessary. 
Childhood is the very opposite of all 
this, in itself and in its requirements. 
It has not a single aspect of youth—is 
indeed separate from youth by a more 
impenetrable wall than age is; for age 
has memories. The infant can never 
again be as really old as it is when it is 
first born, never so radically ancestral, 
with affinities so wholly of the past. 
Hope is dormant in the child, and his 
desires are to his elders. He unquestion 
ingly accepts tradition and delights in 
forms and rites, seeking no reason for 
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or in anything, and pleased by vain 
repetitions, asking for the same story 
over and over again and stickling for the 
exactness of the iteration. Therefore he 
likes rhyme and meter, finding in these 
help to a familiar groove. In all this he 
is like the primitive folk—only with the 
modern child it is a short-lived fashion. 

But it is a wise fashion in the first 
steps of his education. If at this early 
stage we attempt to awaken his reason- 
ing faculty, it is simply a waste of time 
and effort. The easier course is the nat- 
ural one, for such learning as is possible 
to him. If we let him learn by rote, not 
only will he learn much that is neges- 
sary, but this very method—as in the 
ease of arithmetical tables and gram- 
matical paradigms —will be an economy 
of time all his life, for what he learns 
thus he is least likely to forget. The 
metrical catalogue of the crowned heads 
of England imparts no knowledge of any 
consequence to one seeking a rational 
view of English history, but it will abide 
in the memory when many of the cir- 
cumstances pertinent to such a view are 
forgotten, and it will be useful at need. 
How many references to the dictionary 
have been saved by the old-fashioned drill 
in spelling; how many exercises of the 
fingers by early and complete familiarity 
with the multiplication table! Sixty 
years ago the interior walls of a district 
school-house would be lined with Pelton’s 
outline maps, and every day a half-hour 
would be oceupied, one pupil with a long 
pointer going the round of them, while 
the whole school in concert would recite 
the names of the localities pointed out. 
One day it would be a catalogue of the 
great capitals of the world; another, 
of the principal rivers, and so on. 
The very singsong of the recital, as in 
the case of the spelling class, helped to 
fix indelibly in the mind this extensive 
geographical information. 

It was only superficial knowledge, but 
indispensable and exceedingly helpful. 
In the case of geography the text-book 
supplemented the maps, giving something 
more than names—some glimpses of the 
humanity populating all these outlined 
areas of the earth. That also was super- 
ficial, but, in very simple terms, inform- 
ing; and to the exceptional child it was 
alluringly suggestive. There was noth- 


ing in this school routine to tax the mind 
—except in the case of those puzzling 
“sums” in arithmetic, apparently con- 
trived for the pupil’s torment. 

In the early school years a valuable 
immunity is secured for the child by this 
routine, this “learning by rote.” It is 
not a course of study; it seems more like 
play. The learning is not all by rote. 
Incidentally much information suited to 
a child’s unstrained capacity is imparted. 
In reading-lessons there is something to 
be read, and here story and fable have 
their chance with him. The appeal is 
not to his reason through argument, ex- 
plication, theory, or anything prompting 
critical inquiry, but to his imagination, 
through pictures and impressions. The 
lack of pressure in school leaves him free 
for much reading of imaginative litera- 
ture, and in this his natural leaning 
toward past rather than present exemplars 
should be encouraged. The Bible has 
more for him than any other or all other 
books. The recent experiment of making 
the reading of stories to children an 
adjunct to both the school and the library 
—if the right stories are selected, and 
they appear to be—is to be commended. 
The teaching of young children need not 
be inspirational; its ‘aim should not be 
to urge on the child, but to wait upon 
him, gently guiding his steps in the ways 
proper to childhood, and these are all 
away from what we call modernism. 

It is good for the child that he is 
imitative and accepts without question 
old customs, traditions, conventions, and 
all sorts of rituals, and that he dwells 
long enough in the past to feel its pulse 
as one with its own. It is a past that 
we elders have more or less broken with. 
We have another and better ideal of hero- 
ism than the world has had hitherto. 
But we do our boys no good and only 
pain and bewilder them by telling them 
that Alexander and Napoleon were not 
really heroes. They too will have their 
revolt when they arrive at maturity and 
modernism. But it will better their 
modernism that they have cherished 
more backward ideals; and the future 
of our culture and of our literature will 
be brighter and stronger because they 
have once, for a considerable season, 
sincerely deferred to past masters who 
established the canons of an older art. 
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BY GEORG 


R. PUFFEY is a sentimental soul 
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wall | was 

when he stopped to w 

who was tossing buckw 
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*Come along,” I sai 
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Sentiment 
E WESTON 


of an oyster. Who knows This oyster 


mance in the elevated mav have been rudely carried away from his 


heartaches in a stone 


i 
once with Mr. Puffey 


atch a flapjack artist 
heat cakes in the win 


Puffey continued to gaze soul- 


fully at the flapjack artist. 


‘What are you loo 
‘Il am looking at 
in love,” said Mr. Puf 
*See the dreamy way 


her pretty eyes and he 


see how he watches 


his look of protection, 


tion. Now watch him 
how savag gely he does 
of his rival; or maybe 
her folks are set 
against him. And 
then when the cakes 
have turned a _ beauti 
ful shade of brown, 
see how tenderly he 
looks at them. I 
could bet you a dollar 
that her eyes are 
brown or her hair— 
maybe both—” 

At this point I 
dragged Mr. Puffey 
from the window, but 
the next moment he 
was sighing his heart 
away at a barrel of 
oyster - shells which 
stood near the res- 
taurant door. Oyster- 
shells look pretty pro- 
saic articles to me, but 
not so to Mr. Puffey. 

He picked up one of 
the shells, and as he 
walked along with me 
he soliloquized. 

“ Here’s an oyster 
shell,” sighed Mr. Puf 
fey. “A large oyster 
shell. Now, so far as 
I know, there is a field 
of literature that has 
never been touched: 


king at?” I asked 


a man who is deeply 


Tey, shaking his head. 


» his children.’ 
Mr. Putfey’s voice had fallen to a most 
pathetie pitch. 


wife, his friends, his family 


continued, “at the 
bottom of some quiet bay his wife is sadly 


‘Perhaps now,” he 


awaiting his return, disconsolate, her heart 
as heavy as lead Every night the little 
ones ask where father is, but she can only 
shake her head and weep. | believe an 
oyster is a faithful creature Hle has a 
tenacity of purpose, a grip, a strength of 


he puts the batter on shell, all of which would seem to point to 
the griddle? That is when he is thinking of 


r gentle ways. Then 
those cakes Observe 
responsibility, atfee 


as he flaps “em! See 


such a conclusion. I once heard of a man 
who made a pet of an oyster; it opened its 
shell when he whistled, and he fed it with 
meal and bits of fish. It lived for years, 
and at last it grew so tame that every night 


it? He is thinking when its master came home they played to- 


the life and the love 
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gether. The man woukl gently poke at it 
with his little finger and the oyster would 
pretend to bite him. Sometimes it would 


catch his little finger in its shell. Of course 
it wouldn't hurt him—it would just give 
his finger a sort of an affectionate little 
squeeze 

* Let us look in this pawnshop window,” 
I harshly interrupted him. “ Tell me why 
pawnbrokers make loans on second - hand 
meerschaum pipes. Does any one buy them 
when the pledges are unredeemed?” 

*But times grew hard with its master,” 
continued Mr. Puffey, looking in the pawn 
shop window with unseeing eyes. “ He los 
all he had, drifted from pillar to post, but 
through it all he clung to his faithful oyster 
Once the poor man went without food for 
two days Another man, in like cireum 
stances might have been tempted to eat his 
oyster, but the attachment between this pail 
was too strong, too beautiful, for such a 
thing to enter his mind. One night, in a 
scantily furnished room, he was sadly play 
ing with his strange pet, when the landlady 
entered and told him that unless he paid his 
rent by ten oclock the next morning he 
would be turned out in the street. It was 
a bitter cold spell in the dead of winter 

‘Look at that artificial limb in the cor 
ner of the window,” | said, trying to turn 
the current of his thoughts. “ Imagine a 
man walking into a pawnshop and pawning 
a thing like that!” Mr. Puffey gazed at the 
limb with hungry eyes, and for a moment 
I thought that my ruse had succeeded. But 

“The oyster stopped playing while th 
landlady was in the room,” said Mr. Put 
fey “Was it listening to what she said 





No one will ever know. Its master noted 
that his faithful pet was more than usu 
ally affectionate that night. It played till 
a late hour instead of going to sleep at its 
usual time. Once, too, in the night the 
oyster clicked its shell so loudly that its 
master lit the gas to assure himself that all 
was well, because his pet never clicked its 
shell except when it was hungry or wanted 


to play. He gave it some meal, but gently 
and firmly the oyster refused to eat. Did 
it want to play? He touched its shell with 


his finger; the shell opened and the oyster 
affectionately pressed its master’s finger.”’ 

Mr. Puffey oozed sentiment and pathos at 
every pore. 

“ Was this its last farewell?” he dreamily 
continued. “ Was the oyster shaking hands? 
No tongue can ever tell. We only know that 
when the man awoke the following morning 
his faithful oyster was dead. Its shell was 
wide open, and in this open shell lay a 
large and beautiful. pearl. The oyster must 
have been engaged on this secret labor of 
love for years. Had it heard the landlady’s 
threat? Had it deliberately opened its shell 
to die so that its master might not suffer? 
No tongue can ever tell We only know 
that the faithful oyster died and left behind 
it such a legacy that its master lived in 
comfort all the rest of his days, though 
mourning sadly and sincerely for his de 
voted little friend.’ 

Mr. Puffey blew his nose like a trumpet, 
and, having paid this tribute to the emo 
tions, he nudged me with his elbow. 

* Look!” he whispered. 

A man and a woman were approaching 
the pawnshop. They were talking earnestly 
together. Their clothes 
were poor but clean. 
They drew near to the 
door of the pawnshop 
with flagging steps. 
The man was remon- 
strating under his 
breath, but the wom 
an was rese'ate. When 
they reached the door 
the woman drew a 
ring from her wed 
ding-finger. The man 
reluctantly took it and 
passed hrough the 
door. The woman 
walked slowly on, and 
it was apparent that 
she was awaiting his 
return. 

“Did you see?” 
whispered Mr. Puf 
fey. “Her wedding- 
ring! Ah, my friend, 
there are many cruel 
moments that a wom- 
an has to bear, but 
none more _ poignant 
than when she draws 
her wedding-ring from 
her finger and gives it 


IN THIS OPEN SHELL LAY A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL PEARL to her husband to 
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be pawned.” Mr. Putfey rubbed his 
eves. 

“ Thank Heaven, he was reluctant to d 
it!’ he exclaimed “ Did you see w she 
kept it on until the very last moment Poor 
souls! Think of the day when they were 
married. She was gaily dressed; the world 
looked bright; their friends wished them 
every happiness They embarked on t 


sea of matrimony with light and courageous 
hearts. They dreamed of acquiring a com 
petence, of being surrounded with a flock of 
merry little ones, of living to a peaceful and 
And 


So soon 


an honorable old soon it 


Look! 


now so 


has come to this. So soon 


She is coming back!” 

Mr. Puffey looked at her with blinking 
eves. 

“ How sorrowful she looks!” he sighed 
“No one but herself knows how she has 
suffered—knows what she is suffering now 
Her husband fell out of work. Their little 
hoard of savings was soon exhausted hen 
one by one their household treasures were 
carried to the pawnshop: a pair of opera 
glasses that was a wedding-present; her fur 
boa, her muff, the parlor clock, his watch, 
his rings, her earrings, her brooches. Finally 
nothing was left but one thing—and that: 
her wedding-ring! What a moment of 


tragedy of despair 

Mr. Puffey drew a long breath. 

* Who knows’” he sadly continued. “ Pet 
haps there is a little 
erib erying for bread. 
mother 


one at home in its 
The father and the 
other the little 
one’s crib. With a tragic gesture she points 
to her wedding-ring He shakes his head 
Tears well into his eyes - 
Mr. Puffey’s voice broke. 
“ Charley,” he said 
Charley is my name.) 
“ Charley,” said Mr 


gaze at each over 


Puffey, “shall we 


do an act of Christian charity?” I was 
blinking my eyes myself; I could only nod 
my head. “How much mone Vv have vou 
got?” said Mr. Puffey. 

[ had a dollar and a quarter. Mr. Puffey 
had a two-dollar bill 

“It’s doubtful if he can get more than 
three dollars for the ring!” exclaimed Mr 


Puffey, almost trembling with 
* Here he comes now!” 

The man emerged from the pawnshop and 
Mr. Puffey hurried forward and touched him 
on the arm 


excitement, 


“ My friend.” he said, “ will you wait here 
a moment? We will not be long.” 

And seizing me by the arm Mr. Puffey 
burst into the pawnshop. 

“How much did you lend that man on 
his wedding-ring?” he breathlessly asked 
the clerk. 

* Who?” said the clerk “That man who 

Too Soon to Tell 
yo had been playing truant from 
school, and had spent a long, beautiful 
day fishing. On his way back he met one 
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IRS AND 


Wi ESCENDED THE S 
PLEPI A I 


HE STREET 


didn't have 


solitaire 


just went out He 
ring It 


a wedding 
and he wanted to 


and how 


was a 

if the stone 
worth Some girl's engagement 
| guess Thev often vet their 
the ring in here and see if it’s 
Sometimes thre 


outside.” 


know Was genuine much 
ring 
brothers to 
all 


but 


it Was 


bring 


right girls come in, too, 

generally they 

* Was it a good one’?” | 

\ dandy! I'd lend a 
any day.” 

*“ Have you have 


asked Mr. Puffey 


stay 
asked. 
hundred on it 


you a side entranes 


“* Just behind you,” said the clerk. “ Leads 
out in the hall.” 
We went through the side door, tiptoed 


along the hall and elimbed a flight of stairs 
There we for half an hour in the 
dark, and when we descended the stairs and 
peeped out into the street we each drew a 
breath of relief to find that Mr 
friends had disappeared into the night. 


waited 


Puffey’s 


of his young cronies, who accosted him with 


th» usual question, “ Catch anything?” At 
this Tommy in all the consciousness of 
guilt, quickly responded : he Nope ain't 
bee n home vet.” 
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Following Little Boy Blue 


BY ALBERT 


A ROSS the meadow sweet with morn 
I the | 

7 

1 


heat sound of a silver horn 
Little Bov Blue, with heart so true, 
] 


1 will awake and go with you 


Little Boy Blue. come blow vour horn 
Over the hills where dav is born: 
Over the heights of bav and broom, 
Over the lover and through the wheat 


Down the fields where the daisies bloom 


Lead, and I'll follow with willing feet 
Here by the hedge where the posies blow 
Is a path that leads to the long ago: 
Here where the throstle pipes of June 
We'll learn the lilt of a fairy tune 
That I will follow, and you will play, 


Over the hills and far away 


Oh. Little Boy Blue, vour musie 
Summons a motley train 

Out of the davs forgotten 
It marches down the plain: 

\ warrior bold, a hermit old, 
\ queen and palfrey pass 


\ weary minstrel 


lies a-dream 
Upon the dappled grass 


\ priest his beads is telling, 


BIGELOW 


PAINE 


\ knight goes riding by 
On yonder hill a steeple 

Is reaching to the skv: 
With treasure richly laden 

Behold the merchant men 

\ lurking band in Lincoln green 

Is stealing through the glen 
A group of lambkins gambol 

\ shepherd unafraid 
Forgets his flock a moment 

To kiss a milking-maid. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn 
\ martial note on the summer morn. 
And lo, we follow the climbing sun 
Over the heights of Huntingdon. 
Down where a shining river winds 
Under the walls of a castle high, 
Where matted and old the ivy binds 
Gray battlements that touch the sky 
Little Boy Blue, a glint of steel, 
\ clash of arms and the shouts of 
4 drawbridge clanging over the moat 
Voices of battle that upward float 
Then lower the hawks of silence wheel 
And all is quiet and gray again: 
(The Lady Lenora is left forlorn 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn 
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Oh, Little Boy Blue, what magic 
You blow in your silver strain, 
fo conjure the days of old romance 


tack to the world again! 
Oh, Little Boy Blue, my Little Boy Blue, 
The Land of the Used-to-be 
lo the lilt of that witching music 
Opens to you and me! 
Under a hawthorn-tree we sit, 
Watching the sky, until 
\ king, a fool and a ragged boy 
Come over the morning hill. 
Over the morning hill, Boy Blue, 
Early to meet the sun, 
(And the king he strides and the fool he skips, 
And the ragged boy doth run. 
And the king he smiles and the fool he 
laughs, 


The Sagacious Hogs 
ISCUSSION was rife at the village store 
touching the veracity of old Joe Boggs 
when in slouched a neighbor of his, the ver 
erable Jim Mooney. 

“Oh, Jim!” called out some one. “ Wha 
do you think about it? Would you call Joe 
Boggs a liar?” 

Jim gave the question considerable refle 
tion, all the time regarding the store stove 
most gravely. “ Well, gents.” he finally ob 
served, “ | don’t know that I'd go so far as 
to call Jim a liar exactly, but I do know 
that when feedin’-time comes, in order to 
get the hogs to come. Jim has to have 
some body else call ‘em for him.” 
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And the boy doth shout with glee 
When you wind your horn in the scents 
morn 


Under the hawthorn-tree. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn— 
\ silver note on the dewy morn 
Summon the scenes we used to know 


l 
Out of the lands of long ago; 

Blow for the world as you blow for me 
Bring back the vears of the Used-to-be 
Oh, Little Boy Blue, the days are long 


When the heart is sad and the world goes 


And to hear the voice of a Little Boy Blue 
And to hold the hand of a lad like vou, 
And to travel back to the Long Ago 


Is the sweetest grace that a soul can know 


How To Do It 
A GENTLEMAN attached to our Embassy 
at London tells this story of Sabbatl 
breaking north of the Tweed 


One brawny Scot was hammering away at 


the bottom of his wheelbarrow when his 
wife came to the door. 

“Mon! Mon!” she exclaimed, “ you're 
making much clatter What wull the nee 
bours say?” 

* Never mind the neebours,” returned th 
busy husband, “Il maun get ma_ barrow 
mendit.” 

*Oh, but Donal’, it’s vera wrong to wurk 
on Sawbuth!” protested the good womat 


Ye ought to use screws 
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A Fitting Selection 
ATE, aged five, went to church with her 
parents After the offertory, she said: 
* Mamma, may I say my prayers now? 

‘Certainly, if you want to; but we are 
about to have the sermon.” 

Yes, I know,” replied Kate, and bowed 
her head for a minute, then cuddled unde1 
her mother’s arm and remained quiet 

After the service her father asked her 
what prayer she had said. 

“Oh, I just said, ‘ Now I lay me.” 


Domestic Fractions 
ITTLE Tommy evinced inordinate pride in 
L his knowledge of * fractions,’ and not 
long ago an opportunity was afforded him 
to demonstrate the fact 

His mother asked whether the little neigh 
bor was an only child. 

\ look of- triumph immediately came to 
Tommy's face, as he replied: * He’s got just 
one sister He tried to fool me by telling 
me that he had two half-sisters, but I knew 
too much of fractions to be caught that way.” 


To Carolyn Wells 
On reading her lines * Those New Poets.” in 


the April Drawer. 
; do right well, O Lady Fair, 


In all the verse you see 
Behind the name that’s written there 
To look for little me 
And if you seek the prettiest 
Of all my magic spells, 
The wisest and the wittiest 
Read those | sign 
Just “ Carolyn 
Wells!” 
JouN KENDRICK BANGS 


The Long-Suffering Conductor 


N a train that daily makes a round trip 
between two points on a certain division 
of a Maryland railway a number of travel 
ing men were sitting together in one coach 
One of the drummers not only monopolized 
the conversation, but endeavored to exhibit 
his wit at the expense of the 
conductor, a very quiet sort 

of man. 








be 





(As the train approached 
one station the traveling 
man turned to the conductor 
who happened to be stand 
ing near by, and shouted, 
noisily, 

‘Say, Bill, what mace 
them locate the station so 
far away from the village?” 


°a really can't say. 
gravely responded the con 
ductor, “ unless they thought 


it would be more convenient 
to have it down near the 
railway.” 


What Held ’Em Up 


N a certain “ boom” town 
of the West there were two 
builders, of a type too fami! 
iar, indeed, everywhere, who 
were said to be the most ex 
traordinary of their kind. 
One day, when the two met 
and fell to talking of their 
respective ventures, one re 
marked: 
sill, you always did have 
better luck than I. Look at 
my last lot of buildings 
collapsed before they were 
finished That wind that 
put them out didn’t seem to 
harm yours. Yet both your 
houses and mine were built 
the same—same materials, 








dunt Mary. if you'd like me to put 


same workmanship.” 
“ That’s true enough,” re 
Npooner plied the other builder. 


in my prayers, there’s room for his name nert to * but you forget one thing 
yours.” my houses had been papered.’ 
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‘What is your favorite 


com posil 


| prejer a bark-a-role.” 


The Barnyard Budget 

“ great is the vogue of certain plays of 

birds and animals that it has become 
necessary to publish a paper concerning the 
doings of barnyard people. It will doubt 
less achieve an immediate success, and fill a 
long-felt want. <A few advance sheets aré 
here printed from which the reader may 
glean an idea of the importance of the under 
taking. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mrs. Cochin China was seen at a late sup 
per at Mrs. Biddlebank’s on Thursday night 
She was beautifully dressed. and was pre 
sumably the guest of honor, as she was 
placed at the host’s right 
served first 


hand, and was 


Mr. Chant Leghorn became engaged in a 
skirmish with a farmhand a few days ago 
When interviewed later the assailant r 
marked in his slang way that Chant was in 
the soup. 

Two eggs, said to be poachers, were cap 
tured at Houston Farm recently. They soon 
found themselves in hot water. 

Gay Cockerel was seen at luncheon yes- 
terday in a _ well-known restaurant. He 
seemed to be in an awful stew. 

While at market yesterday morning we 
saw Mrs. B. Leghorn in a stall. She looked 
quiet and well dressed. 

The two Misses Chicks had a narrow 
escape from a motor accident on the city 
road on Tuesday. Only their presence of 
mind saved them at the last moment. 

Mr. John Farmer has just set up a bed of 
eggplants. As milkweed grows luxuriant], 


near by, we may look for a fine crop of 


cup custards. 


SOCIETY NOTES 
The Hens’ Historical Club met as usual 


»99 
wn, 
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on Monday afternoon Sub- 
ject for reading, “ The Diet 
of Worms 

\s the moulting season 
commences we note many 
changes in the fashions 


Feathers are going out But 
according to the 
ladies’ journals we 
many new 
fowls 

P. Rock was calling on 
Miss Bantam recently and 
stayed very late. He said 
“ Chanticleer!” 
she wished he 
Plym! 


various 
not 
sty les of dre ssing 


and she said 
would. Oh, 


A TRAGEDY IN OUR MIDST 


We regret to announce the 
sudden demise of Mrs. ¢ 
China She had just re 
turned to her home after a 
barn dance, when a dreadful 
villain armed with a 
glittering axe entered her 
boudoir. Egged on by his 
murderous impulse he attacked her and she 
greatly flustered by the sudden appearance 
of a stranger, completely lost her head. 


Cc. W 


Observing the Proprieties 


HEN Albert was about seven, his col- 

lie that had grown up with him, and 
to which he was devotedly attached, died. 
\lbert’s father, trying his best to consol 
the boy, getting a new dog, a 
puppy, which, as he said, would soon take 
the place of the former pet. 

This was too much for Albert * Papa,” 
said he, stifling his sobs for the moment, 
“do you think it would be right for me to 
have another doggie so soon after 
leaving us?” 


suggested 


Jack's 
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SERVANT (to little girl): *“ Miss Bthel, 
Johnny Taylor's at the door. He 
you to go out and play.” 

ETHEL: Oh, bother! Tell him I’ve aot 
a sick-headache an’ I’m lying down.” 


wants 








A Tragedy of Moving-Day 


The Art of Elocution 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


HE noble songs of noble deeds of bravery 

or glory 

Are much enhanced if they're declaimed 
with stirring oratory. 

| love sonorous words that roll like billows 
over the seas; 

These I recite like Cicero or like Demos 
thenes. 


And so, from every poem what is worthy I 
select ; 

I use the phrases I like best, the others | 
reject - 

And thus, I claim, that I have found the 
logical solution 

Of difficulties that attend the art of elocu 
tion. 


Whence come these shrieks so wild and 
shrill? Across the sands o° Dee? 

Lo, I will stand at thy right hand and keep 
the bridge with thee! 

For this was Tell a hero? For this did 
Gessler die? 

“The curse is come upon me!” said the 
Spider to the Fly. 


When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
said, “ Boatswain, do not tarry; 

The despot’s heel is on thy shore, and while 
ye may, go marry.” 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite the Brit- 


ish Grenadiers, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium lay dying in Al 


giers! 


Old Grimes is dead! Ring out wild bells! 
And shall Trelawney die? 


Then twenty thousand Cornishmen are 


comin’ thro’ the rye! 

The Blessed Damozel leaned out,—she was 
eight years old, she said! 

Lord Lovel stood at his castle gate, whence 
all but him had fled. 


Rise up, rise up, Xarifa! Only three 
grains of corn! 

Stay, Lady, stay! for merey’s sake! and 
wind the bugle horn 

The glittering knife descends—descends— 
Hark, hark. the foeman’s ery! 

The world is all a fleeting show! said Gil- 
pin, “ So am I!” 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! Roll on, 
roll on, thou deep! 

Maxwelton braes are bonny, but Macbeth 
hath murdered sleep! 

Answer me, burning shades of night! what’s 
Hecuba to me? 

Alone stood brave Horatius! The boy—oh, 
where was, he? 
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